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begged opinions, fets his own 

find and follow truth, will (what- 

on) not miſs the hunter's ſatisfaction ; 

moment of his purſuit will reward his pains with 

ght, and he will have reaſon to think his time 

not ill-ſpent, even when he cannot much boaſt of any 
great acquiſition. 

This, Reader, is the entertainment of thoſe who let 
looſe their own thoughts, and follow them in writing ; 
which thou oughteſt not ro envy them, fince they afford 
opportunity of the like diverſion, if thou wilt 
make uſe of thy own thoughts in reading. It is to 
them, if they are thy own, that I refer myſelf: but if 
they are taken upon truſt from others, it is no great 
matter what they are, they are not following truth, but 
ſome meaner conſideration : and it is not worth while 
to be concerned, what he fays or thinks, who ſays or 
thinks only as he is directed by another. If thou judg- 
eſt for thyſelf, I know thou wilt judge candidly; and 
then I ſhall not be harmed or offended, whatever be thy 
cenſure. For it be certain, that there is nothing 
in this treatiſe, of the truth whereof I am not fully 
perſuaded; yet I confider my 


hee, not any opinion F have of it, but 
If thou little in it new or inftructive 
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that before we ſet ourſelves upon inquiries of that na- 
it was neceſſary to examine our own abilities, and 
our 


where an attendance on my health gave me leiſure, it 
into that order thou now ſeeſt it. 

This diſcontinued way of writ: 
oned, befides others, two contrary f 


1 


have the f 
ther iſcoveries 
led bulk i 
be and that 
forme parts of it mi way it has 
been writ in, by intervals of 
interruption, being apt to cauſe ſome But to 
confeſs am now too lazy, or too buſy to 
make 1 | 
how little I herein conſult my own 


2 a 
» I profeſs myſelf a ſcholar, and therefore warn 
them before-hand not to expect any thing 
what, being ſpun out of my own coarſe thoughts, i 
fitted to men of my own fize ; 
will not be unacceptable, that I 
to make plain and familiar to 
_ truths, which eſtabliſhed ek Mags 
neſs of the ideas themſelves, m render 
LL 
the notion is new, as I confeſs ſome of 
— or out of the ordinary road, as I fu 
will appear to others; it is not one fimple view of 
that will gain it admittance into every 
or fix it there with a clear and laſting 1 
are few, I believe, who have not obſerved in themſelves 
or others, that what in one way of was very 
obſcure, another way of expreſſing it has made very 
clear and intelligible: though afterward the mind 
found little difference in the es, and wondered 
why one failed to be underſt more than the other. 
Bat every th does not hit alike upon every man's 
e have our no lefs dif- 
— 4 our palates; and he that — 4 — 
truth ſhall be equally reliſhed by every one in the fame 
dreſs, may as well hope to fcaft cory on — 
fort of cookery : the meat may be the fame, and — 
nouriſhment good, yet every one not be able to recei 
it with that ſeaſoning: nd it malt — 
way, if you will have it go down with ſome, even af 
ſtrong conſtitutions. The truth is, thoſe who adviſed 
me to it, adviſed me, for this reaſon, to pub- 
lifh it as it is: and fince I have been brought to let it 
gy abroad, I debire it ſhould be underſtood by whoever 
gives 
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n to read it; I have ſo little af 
8 » that if I were not flattered this 
Be er be Ain uſe to others, as I think it has 
IE I ſhould have confined it to the view of 
ſome friends, who gave the firſt occaſion to it. My 


a therefore in print, being on purpoſe to be as 


uſeful as I may, I think it neceſſary to make what I have 
to fay, as cafy and intell 


igible to all forts of readers, 
as I can. And I had much rather the ſpeculative and 


75 


Ir wilt poſſibly be confront a as a great piece of vanity 
_ 8 in me, to pretend to inſtruct this our know- 
age; it amounting to little leſs, when I own, that I 
publid this Eſſay with hopes it may be uſcful to others. 
Bur if ie may de prevaiated! to foes k freely of thoſe, who 


with a feigned modeſty condemn as ufcleſs, what they 
themſelves write, methinks it favours much more of 
vanity or infolence, to publiſh a book for any other 
end ; and he fails very much of that reſpect he owes 
rhe public, who prints, and conſequently expects men 
ſhould read that, wherein he intends not they ſhould 
meet. with any thing of ufe to themfelves or others: 
and ſhould nothing etſe be found allowable in this 
treatiſe, yet my defign will not ceafe to be fo; and. 
the of my intention ought to be ſome excuſe 
for the worthleſſneſs of my preſent. It is that chiefly 
which ſecures me from the fear of cenſure, which Jex 
pect not to eſcape more than better writers. Men's 
principles, notions, and reliſhes are fo different, that 
it is hard to find a book which pleaſes or diſpleaſes all 
men. I acknowledge the age we live in is not the 
leaſt k and therefore not the moſt eaſy to be 
fatisfied. If I have not the good luck to pleaſe, yet 
nobody ought to be offended with me. I plainly tell 
all 8 readers, except half a dozen, this treatiſe was 
at firſt intended for them ; and therefore they need 
at the trouble to be of that number. But yet 


3 | if 


not be at 
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if any one thinks fit to be angry, and rail at it, he may 
do i ſecurely : for I thall find fome better way of 
ſpending my time, than in fuck kind of converſation. 
I ſhall 
cerel 


always have the ſatisfaction to have aimed fin- 
y at truth and uſefulneſs, in one of the 
meaneſt ways. The commonwealth of learning is not 
at this time without maſter-builders, whoſe mighty 
defigns, in advancing the ſciences, will leave laſting 
monuments to the admiration of poſterity : but eve 
one muſt not hope to be a Boyle, or a Sydenham : 

in an age that produces fuch maſters, as the great— 
Huygenius, and the incomparable Mr. Newton, wit 
n it is ambition to be 
employed as an under-labourer in clearing the ground 
n lies in 
the way to knowledge; which certainly had been very 
much more advanced in the world, if the endeavours 
of ingenious and induftrious men had not been much 
cumbered with the learned but frivolous uſe of uncouth, 
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terateneſs of the miſchief, nor the of the 
faſhion, ſhall be any excuſe for thoſe, who will not 
take care abour the 4 0g their own words, and 
will not ſuffer the ſignificancy of their expreſſions to be 
uired into. 

have been told, that a ſhort epitome of this trea- 
tiſe, which was printed 1688, was by ſome condemned 
without reading, becauſe innate ideas were denied in it ; 
they too haftily concluding, that if innate ideas were 
not ſuppoſed, there would be little left, either of the 
notion or proof of ſpirits. If any one take the like 
_ offence at the entrance of this „ I ſhall defice 
him to read it through ; and then I hope he will be 
convinced, that the taking away falſe foundations, is 
not to the prejudice, but ad of truth ; which 
is never injured or fo much, as when mixed 
with, or built on falſhood. In the ſecond edition, I 
added as followeth : 


The bookſeller will not 


forgive me, if I ſay nothi 


* 
are not all new matter, Moe bs of ron either far- 
ther confirmations of what I had faid, or explications, 
|... prevent others being miſtaken in the ſenle of what 
as formerly ed, and not any variation in me from 
I muſt only except the alterations I have made in 


Book II. Chap. 23. 

What I had R and the 
I as accurate a view, as I was 
having in all ages exerciſed 
world, with queſtions and 
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I formerly had concerning that, which gives the laſt 
determination to the will in all vol actions. 
This 1 cannot forbear to acknowledge to the world 
with as much freedom and readineſs, as I at firft pub- 
liſhed what then ſeemed to me to be right; thinking 
my ſelf more concerned to quit and renounce any 
opinion of my own, than oppoſe that of another, when 
truth a againft it. For it is truth alone I ſeek, 
and that will always be welcome to me, when or from 
whence ſoever it comes. | 

But what forwardneſs ſoever I have to refign any 

inion I have, or to recede from any thing I have writ, 
upon the firſt evidence of any errour in it; yet this I 
muſt own, that I have not had the good luck to re- 
ceive any light from thoſe exceptions I have met with 
in print againſt any part of my book; nor have, from 
any thing that has been againſt it, found reaſon to 
alter my ſenſe, in any of the points have been queſ- 
tioned. Whether the ſubject I have in hand requires 
often more thought and attention than curfory readers, 

at leaſt ſuch as are prepoſſeſſed, are willing to allow: 
or, whether any obſcurity in my caſts a 
cloud over it, and theſe notions are made difficult to 
others a in my way of treating them: ſo 
it is, that my meaning, I find, is often miſtaken, and 
I have not the good luck to be every where rightly 
underſtood. There are ſo many inftances of this, that 
I think it juſtice to my reader and myſelf, to con- 
clude, that either my book is plai written to 
be rightly underſtood by thoſe” who peruſe it with that 
attention and indifferency, which every one, who will 
give himſelf the pains to read, ought to employ in 
reading: or elfe, that I have writ mine fo obſcurely, 
that it is in vain to go about to mend it. Which ever 
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ſce, that what is ſaid, is either not well founded, or elſe 


not contrary to my doctrine, when I and my oppoſer 
come both to be well underſtood. 
ts ſhould 


If any, careful that none of their good 
publiſhed their cenfures of my Effay, with 


be loſt, have 
this honour done to it, that they will not ſuffer it ro 
be an Effay ; I leave it to the public to value the obliga- 
tion they have to their critical „ and fhall nor 
waſte my reader's time in fo idle or ill-natured an 
employment of mine, as to leſſen the ſatisfaction any 
one has in himſelf, or gives to others, in fo haſty a 
confutation of what I have written. 

The bookſellers preparing for the fourth edition of 
my Eſſay, gave me notice of it, that I might, if I had 
leiſure, make any additions or alterations I ſhould 
think fir. I thought it convenient to ad- 
vertiſe the reader, that beſides ſeveral corrections I had 
made here and there, there was one alteration which 
it was neceſſary to mention, becauſe it ran through the 
whole book, and is of conſequence to be rightly un- 
derſtood. What I thereupon ſaid was this: 

Clear and diſtinct ideas are terms, which, fa- 
miliar and frequent in men's mouths, I have reaſon 
to think every one, who uſes, does not perfectly under- 
ſtand. And poſſibly it is but here and there one, who 
ves himfelf the trouble to confider them fo far as to 
now what he himſelf or others preciſely mean by 
them : I have therefore in moſt places choſe to put de- 
terminate or determined, inſtead of clear and diſtin, 
as more likely to direct men's thoughts to my meaning 
in this matter. By thoſe denominations, I mean ſome 
object in the mind, and conſequently determined, i. e. 
ſuch as it is there ſeen and perceived to be. This, I 
think, may fitly be called a determinate or determined 
idea, when ſuch as it is at any time objectively in the 
mind, and fo determined there, it is annexed, and with- 
out variation determined to a name or articulate found, 
which is to be ſteadily the ſign of that very fame ob- 
ject of the mind, or determinate idea. 

Fo explain this a little more particularly. By de- 
terminate, when applied to a fimple idea, I mean that 


imple 
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ſimple appearance which the mind has in its view, or 
Adden in itſelf, when that idea is faid to be in it: 
by determinate, when applied to a complex idea, I mean 
ſuch an one as conſiſts of a determinate number of cer- 
tain ſimple or leſs complex ideas, joined in ſuch a pro- 
portion and fituation, as the mind has before its view, 
and fees in itfelf, when that idea is prefent in it, or 
ſhould be prefent in it, when a man gives a name to 
it: I fay ſhould be; becauſe it is not every one, not 
perhaps any one, who is fo careful of his language, 
as to uſe no word, till he views in his mind th 
preciſe determined idea, which he refolves to 
it the of. The want of this is the cauſe « 
thoughts 


to which he ſhould keep it ſteadily annexed, 


during that preſent diſcourſe. 
do this, he in vain 
: it is plain his are not fo; a 
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I. Clear ideas neceſſary to it. e. 11. 


— From touch only. b. 2. c. 4 
— Ireen fight and touch. e. 5. 
Figure, 

Sounds, | Prom one ſenſe only. e. 3. 
Exiſt not ad extra. c. f. 6 13 


From ſight and touch. c. 5. 


Smells, 
Motion, 


Reſt, 
Ideas of ſenſation oft-n altered by the j c. 9. 8, 9. 10. 
t. The firſt — — 
[RE ut ideas. c. 9. 61. 


. 9 515. 
ion. ibid. and y 4. 


pon the action of objects on our organs. { 3. 


5. Common to all animals. f, 11, 12. : 
reſpe& to its objects. c. 21. 5 5+ 


6. Diſtinguiſhed into three kinds with 
1. 


Aſſiſted by artention and repetition. 5 3. 
The mind often active in it. $ 7. , 
Belongs to brutes. f 10. 


c of | Eras 99 9- 18. 
11. 

ing ideas. 5 2. 

them. ibid. 


1. Hence ideas of relations. c. 1. 4% 
2. Belongs but ĩmperſectly to brutes. ibi 


(1. 


| 


| 


| 
| N | 
i 
| 


| 
5. Language. 


. Power of ating, 
b. 2. r 


or refuſing. 


1. Pleaſure neceſſarily deſirable. b. 1. e 
| 2. Pain neceſſarily hateful. ibid. 
Ul. 3. Exiſtence. c. 75.5 7. . 
Senv3aTiON and } 4. Unity. ibid. 


. 
3. Hence genus and ſpecies. 


4 Elences. b. 3. c. 3.5 15. e. 6. 538. Thea 
| | "r. Arbitrary ſigns. b. 3.c. 2.58. 


{ Hence ideas of numbers and other fimple modes. $ 6. 


IQ, 11. 
U c. 96. 7, 8. 
|» wir +967 
Entia rationis. ibid. f 11. 


| Its ſeveral abuſes. c. 10. 
| Their remedies. c. 11. 

Converſant about; 

1, General terms. c. 3. Ho 


Man frce. $ 21, 


2. Power of choofing, F Man not free. { 23. 


Determincd by anxiety. f 33- 
«3-3 3+ b. 2. c. 20. þ ts 


Active from ſpirit. b. 2. c. 21. 64 
Paſſive from body. ibid. 

Not from motion. c. 
From the train of our 


I 6. 


Got before their ideas. 6 1. 

Doubtful, why. c. 9. 5 6. 
How made. 
Refer ee exiſting qualities. $5 13, 14. 


Connect ideas together. G 1. 
| 5. Particles, c. 7. Show their relation. f 3, 4. a 
| | Marks of an action of the mind. ibid. 
6. Abſtract terms. C. 8. predicable of one another. { f. 


7. Concrete. ibid. 
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III. lpeas conſidered with regard to their Objects. 
[ 


1. Such uncompounded appearances, as are mentioned in part 2. rel 
2. Theſe the materials of all our knowledge. b. 2. c. 5. f 0. 
I. 3. The mind can neither make nor deſtroy them. c. 2. { 2. 
StxPLE Iogtas, < 4. Can't be defined. b. 3. c. 3. {5 4, 10. 
5 Nor ranked into genuſes. ibid. 4 16. 


Motion, 


= 
Perception, 


. All adequate. b. 2. c. 31. f 2. | 
7. Not aalen of our faucies, bit cel. c. 50 { 2. b. 4. ©. 4. 4 4. tho? they di 
or rns. ibid. 
$. Poſitive ideas from privative cauſcs. b. 2. c. 8. {4 r, 6. A probable reaſon 
q Indefinite. b. 2. c. 16. 4 8. 
| T f i. Number, 4 Not actually intinite. c. 7 
| Imperte&t for want of names 
| Its idea from fight or touch, 
—— to extenſion. e. 
acuum or negatiun of bod 
> Sports rere 
| A relative idea. c. 26. { 3p 
. | Relative to the ſituation of h 
Means continuance of exif 
| I Its idea not irom motion. . 
1. Simple. 4 3. Duration. < But from reflection on the tn 
| | | Motions too quick or flow, not 
Time, mode of tinite beings. 
A mode of quantity. c. 7. 
4 . | {a to other ideas. ibid. $ 4 
| 4 | 1 imaginary addibility with 
7. Modes. E 4. Infinity. 3 
| 
| 


_ poſitive, partly nepati 
(Ho applicd to the Deity. 

| . 5- Mods of mation, founds, colour — 
irtues 
1. Voluntary combinations of ideas } Vices 

| | 1 c. 22.42. b. 3. c. 5. 13. Aktion. 


| 2. Preſerved by names. b. 2. e. 22. 4 $. >. 

| 3. Exiit only in the mind. b. 2. c. 3. 63. 

| 2. Mixt. 4 4. All adequate. ibid. except with reference 
| | ideas in other men's minds. 5 5. 

| 5. Real, if made of conſiſtent ideas. b. 2. c. 


| K in Invention. c. 22. 6 9. 


Obſervation. ibid. 
Uſe of words. ibid. and 
t. Collection of qualities exiſting together. c. 23. . 
| 2. Applied differently to God, ſpirit, and body. c. 13. $ 
| 3- Ranked according to their nominal eſſences. b. 3. c. 3. $ 
2. ©.>flances. . No ſubſtratum beyond the qualities. b. 2. c. 13. 18. 20. 
- Material and immaterial, their ideas equally clear. c. 13. 
6. Their ideas i uate. c. 31. 6 8. | 
7. Collective ideas of them, what. c. 24. 
{ :. Berwixt two things at leaſt. c. 25. { 1. 6. 
| 2. Al things capable of relation. ibid. $ 7. c. 28. { 27. 
' 3. Terminate in ſimple ideas. c. 28. { 18. c. 25. 99. 
J. Otten clearer than the things related. c. 28. 4 19. c. 28. 
and for them. c. 25. 5 3. e. 26. f 4. 6. Often wi 
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c. 25- 2. All terms relative which lead the mind b 
nated. C — 
g. May alter, the things remain the ſame. c. 25. / 6 
Nr 
7. Natural, as father, fon. ibid. 5 2. 


| | Divine. { 8, 
9. Moral, as referred to ſome law. {5 4, 144 Civil. 6 9. 
| Ot eſteem. $ 16, 
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of ſubſtances. J 12, 13, 
| * Perſon 4 Conſilis in ſameneſo of conſciet 


This the only object of 

| | | $y 18, 19, 20. | 
| Is annexed to one individual ſul 
; 11. Cauſe and effect. e. 26. The former, that which makes 
ſome other thing begin to be: the latter that which has 
| - —_ , f 

ies beginaing from tome other thing. (G 1, 2. From 
L :2. Time and place. c. 26, þ 3. c. 13. f 7—10. From 
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| { Imperfect for want of names. e. 16. 5 5. 4- Dita in ſome reſpedts, confuſed in others. $5 13, 14, K. 
| Its idea from fight or touch. c. 5. m. An imple ideas real. e. 40. 2 
— Rage ad an. e 
| 2. Space. Ile of finire beings. e $8. TASTICAL. ” With + pag, 3. 4 
A — idea. my ; 4 4 All true bh 4 — A HY $5 
re . . Inca C. 32. » I» 
| | Relative to the ſituation of bodies. c. 13. 5 7+ | Tv > Simple ideas true. $ 16. , 9 
| | | — not trom — — e. ' & : 2 ore — 4 1 true. 5 18. 
| r. Simple. 4 3. Duration. < But from reflection on the train _ I Other men's ideas. 6 21. 
| Motions too quick or flow, not perceived, why. 4 5,8. „ 5. Ideas may be fo either with reſpect to q Some real exiſtence. 5 22. 
— | | Time, mode of finite beings. c. 17. F r. The eſſence of things. 5 24. 
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2 Introduction. Book 1. 


ar__alterations of our bodies, we come to have any 
ſenſation by our organs, or any ideas in our under- 
ſtandings; and whether thoſe ideas do in their for- 
mation, any, or all of them, depend on matter or no: 
Theſe are | ions, which, however curious and en- 
tertaining, I ſhall decline, as lying out of my way in 
the defign I am now u It ſhall ſuffice to my pre- 
ſent purpole, to the facultics of a 
man, as they are employed about the objects, which 
they have to do with: And I ſhall imagine I have not 
wholly miſcmployed myſelf in the I fhall 
have on this occaſion, if in this hiſtorical, plain me- 
thod, I can give any account of the ways, whereby our 
s come to attain thoſe notions of 
we have, and can ſet down any meaſures of the | 
of our knowledge, or the grounds of thoſe perfuain, 
whach are to be found amongſt men, 

fezent, and wholly contradictory; 3 
where or other, . 
de that ſhall take a view of the opinions of mankind, 
obſerve their tion, and at the fame time confider 
the fondneſs and devotion wherew ith they are embraced, 
the refolution and cagernefs wherewith they are main- 
rained, may perhaps have reaſon to ſuſpect, that either 
there is no fuch thing as truth at all; or that mankind 
hath no fuſſcient means t0 attain a certain knowledge 


of it. 

F 5. 3. It is, therefore, worth while to ſearch 
daut the bounds between opinion and know- 

tedge > and examine by what meafures, in things, where- 

of we have no certain knowledge, we ought to regulate 

our aſſent, and moderate our perſuaſions. In order 

whettunts, I ſhall purſue this following method. 

Firſt, I ſhall enquire into the original of thoſe ideas, 
noticas,. or whatevet elſe you pleaſe to call them, which 
= gn ey 2 is cenicious to himſelf he has in 

mi whereby. the * 
comes to be d en with them. 
. 1 ſhall endeavour to ſhew what 

Oy Ce Wes 5 and the 
_ evidence; and extent * e 
Thirdly, 
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Introdufion. 
I preſume it will be eaſily granted me, that there are 
ſuch ideas in men's minds; every one is conſcious of 


them in himſelf, and men's words and actions will 
him that they are in others. 
Our firſt enquiry then ſhall 


the mind. 
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14 No Innate Principles in the Mind. Book r. 


tical (for they ſpeak of both) univerſally agreed upon 
by all mankind: which therefore, they muſt 
needs be conſtant 1 


proves no- i it were true in matter of fac, that there 
thing innate. were certain truths, wherein all mankind 


erſal agreemen 
ſent in; which I preſume may 

F. 4. But, which is worſe, this 
of univerſal conſent, which is made uſe of 
to prove innate principles, ſeems to me a 
demonſtration that there are none ſuch; be- 
cauſe there are none to which all mankind 
give an univerſal aſſent. I ſhall begin with 
the ive, and inftance in thoſe mag 
nified principles of demonſtration: what- 
* and, it is 1 ſor the ſame 
and not to be;” which, of all others, 1 
the moſt allowed title to innate. _ Theſe. 
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aſſent, which muſt needs be the n 
concomitant of all innate truths : it ſeeming 
to me near a contradiction, to fay, that there 
——_— imprinted on the ll, po pe or un- 
ands not: imprinting, if it ſignify any thing, being 
nothing elfe, but the 26 matas- -—- 
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ceived. For to imprint any thing on the mind, without 


the mind's perceiving it, ſeems to me hardly intelligible. 
If therefore children and idiots have ſouls, have minds, 
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5.2. F thoſe ſpeculative maxims, whereof 


we diſcourſed in the foregoing chap- 
ter, have not an actual univerſal allent from 


all mankind, as we there proved, it is much 


1 


: 
vo 


; 


Th 


E 


to 1 any one moral rule, which can to 
general and ready an aſſent as, what is, is; or to 
de fo manifeſt a truth as this, that it 1s 
for the ſame thing to be, and not to be. 


lati ve maxims 
own evidence with them: but moral principles require 
reaſoning and diſcourſe, and ſome exerciſe of the mind, 


engra 
. which, if any ſuch were, they muſt needs be viſible by 
themſelves, and by their own light be certain and 
known to every body. But this is no derogation to 
their truth and certainty, no more than it is to the 
truth or certainty of the three angles of a triangle being 
to two right ones ; becauſe it is not fo evident, as 


— nor ſo apt to be 
t may ſuffice, that theſe 


Vor. I. 
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not innate, and ſuch as offer themſelves to their view 
without ſearching. $i 

$. 2. Whether there be any ſuch moral 
principles, wherein all men do agree, I 
nec appeal to any, who have been but mode- 
—_— rately converſant in the hiſtory of mankind, 

W and looked abroad beyond the ſmoke of 
their own chimnies. Where is that ical truth, 
that is univerſally received without doubt or queſtion, 
as it muſt be, if innate? Juſtice, and keeping of con- 
tracts, is that which moſt men ſeem to agree in. This 
is 2 principle, which is thought to extend itſelf to the 
dens of thieves, and the confederacies of the greateſt 
villains; and they who have gone fartheſt rowards the 
putting off of humanity itſelf, keep faith and rules of 
zaſtice one with another. I grant that out-laws them- 
ſelves do this one a another; but it is without 
receiving theſe as the innate laws of nature. They 
practiſe them as rules of convenience within their own 
communities: but it is impoſſible to conceive, that he 
embraces juſtice as a practical principle, who acts fairly 
with his fellow highway man, and at the ſame time plun- 
ders or kills the next honeſt man he meets with. Juſ- 
tice and truth are the common ties of ſociety; and 
, even out-laws and robbers, who break with 

all the world beſides, muſt keep faith and rules of equity 
_ amongſt themſelves, or elſe they cannot hold together. 
But will any one fay, that thoſe that live by fraud or 
rapine, have innate principles of truth and juſtice which 
they allow and aſſent to? 

, F. 3. Perhaps it will be that the 
tacit aſſent of their minds agrees to what 
their practice contradicts. I anſwer, firſt, 
I have always thought the actions of men 
the beſt interpreters of their thoughts. But 
fince it 2 certain, that moſt men's prac- 
tices, ſome men's open profeſſions, 
| have either queſtioned or denied theſe prin- 
ciples, it is impoſible to eſtabliſh an univerſal con- 
ſent, (though we ſhould look for it only amongſt grown 
men} without which it is impoſſible to conclude them 
annare. 


| 


conformity of action, not barely ſpeculative aſſent to 
their truth, or elſe they are in vain diſtinguiſhed from 
ſpeculative maxims. Nature, I confeſs, has put into 
man a deſire of happineſs, and an averſion to miſery : 
theſe indecd are innate practical principles, which (as 
practical principles ought) do continue conſtantly to ope- 
rate and influence all our actions without ceaſing: theſe 
may be obſerved in all perſons and all ages, ſteady and 
univerſal ; but theſe arc inclinations of the appetite to 

„ not impreſſions of truth on the underſtanding. 
deny nor, that there are natural tendencies imprinted 
on the minds of men ; and that, from the very firſt in- 
ſtances cf ſenſe and perception, there are ſome things 
that are grateful, and others unwelcome to them; ſome 
things that they incline to, and others that they fly: 
but this makes nothing for innate characters on the 
mind, which are to de the principles of knowledge, 
regulating our practice. Such natural impreſſions on 
the — are ſo far from di confirmed 
hereby, that this is an argument againſt them; ſince, 
if there were certain characters imprinted by nature on 
the underftanding, as the principles of knowledge, we 
could not but perceive them conſtantly operate in us 
and influence our knowledge, as we do thoſe others on 
the will and appetite ; which never ceaſe to be the con- 
ſtant ſpri ngs and motives of all our actions, to which 
we 2 ˖ feel them ſtrongly impelling us. 


of any innate practical * is, that * 
not in- | 


I think there cannot any one moral rule 

be propoſed; whereof a man may not juſtly 

d a reaſon: which would be "periettly ridicu- 

Tous and abfurd, if they were innate, or ſo much as 

ſelf-evident ; which every innate principle muſt needs 

de, and not need any proof to aſcertain its truth, nor 
want any reaſon to gain it a He would be 

void of common e, who aſked on the one 


D 2 fide, 


10 
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ſide, or on the other fide went to give, a reaſon, why 
it is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to 
be. It carries its own light and evidence with it, and 
needs no other proof: he that underſtands the terms, 
aflents to it for its own ſake, or elſe nothing will ever 
be able to prevail with him to do it. But ſhould that 
moſt unſhaken rule of morality, and foundation of all 
ſocial virtue, ** that one ſhould do as he would be done 
unto,” be propoſed to one who never heard it be- 
fore, but yet is of capacity to underſtand its meaning, 
might he not without any abſurdity aſk a reaſon why ? 
were not he that propoſed it bound ro make out 
the truth and reaſonableneſs of it to him? which plainly 
ſhows it not to be innate; for if it were, it could nei- 
ther want nor receive any proof; but muſt needs (at 
leaſt, as ſoon as hcard and underſtood) be received and 
aſſented to, as an unqueſtionable truth, which a man 
can by no means doubt of. So that the truth of all 
theſe moral rules plainly depends upon fome other an- 
recedent to them, and from which they muſt be de- 
duced; which could not be, if either they were innate, 
or ſo much as ſelf- evident. 
Inſtance in F. 5. That men ſhould keep their com- 
— pacts, is certainly a great and undeniable 
rule in morality. But yet, if a chriſtian, 

who has the view of happineſs and miſery in another 
life, be aſked why a man muff keep his word, he will 
give this as a reafon; becauſe God, who has the power 
of eternal life and death, requires it of us. But if an 
Hobbiſt be aſked why, he will anſwer, becauſe the 
public requires it, and the Leviathan will puniſh you, 
if you do not. And if one of the old philofophers had 
been afked, he would have anſwered, becauſe it was 
diſhoneſt, below the dignity of a man, and oppoſite to 
virtue, the higheſt pertection of human nature, to do 
otherwiſe. : : 
Virtue gene- 6. 6. Hence naturally flows the great va- 
rally appro- riety of opinions concerning moral rules, 
ved, not be- 

men, accord- 


— which are to be found 
but becauſe ing to the different forts of happineſs they 
profitable. have a proſpect of, or propoſe to them- 
| | ſelves : 


Fd 
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ſelves: which could not be if practical principles were 
innate, and imprinted in our minds immediately by the 
hand of God. I grant the exiſtence of God is fo many 
ways manifeſt, and the obedience we owe him fo con- 
prog to the light of reſo, that a great part of man- 

ve teſtimony to the law of nature; but yet I 
think Kues 2 that ſeveral moral rules may 
receive from mankind a very general approbation, 
without cither knowing or ey the true 
of morality ; which can only be the will and law of a 
_ who ſees men in the dark, has in his hand rewards 

puniſhments, and power enough to call to account 
= offender. For God having, by an inſe- 
neſs together, 


connexion, joined virtue and public happi- 
and made the practice thereof 

to the preſervation of ſociety, and viſibly beneficial to 

all with whom the virtuous man has to do; it is no 

wonder, that every one ſhould not only allow, but 

recommend and thoſe rules to others, from 

whoſe obſervance of them he is ſure to reap advantage 

to himſelf. He may, out of intereſt, as well as con- 

ve Oy for ſacred, which if once trampled 

„ he himſelf cannot be fafe nor ſecure. 

* from the moral and eter- 
nal obli 


ſhows that the outward acknowledgement men pay to 
them in their words, proves not 'that they are innate 
princ nay, it ves not ſo much, as that men 
4 44 4 in their own minds, as the in- 
violable rules of their own practice: fince we find that 
ſelf-intereſt, and the conveniencies of this life, make 
many men own an outward profeffion and 
of them, whoſe actions ſufficiently prove, that they very 


it takes nothing 


little confider the law-giver that preſcribed theſe A. «4 . 


nor the hell that he has ordained tor the puniſhment of 
thoſe that them. 

. 7. For, if we will not in civility allow 
too much to the profeſſions of moſt 
men, but think their actions to be the in- 


which theſe rules evidently have; yet it - 
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for theſe rules, nor ſo full a perſuaſion of their certainty 
and obligation. The great principle of morality, ** to 
de as one would be done to,“ is more commended than 
practiſed. But the breach of this rule cannot be a 
greater vice, than to teach others, that it is no moral 
rule, nor obligatory, would be thought madneſs, and 
contrary to that intereſt men facrifice to, when they 
break it themſelves. Perhaps conſcience will be urged 
as checking us for fuch breaches, and ſo the internal 
obligation and eſtabliſhment of the rule be preſerved. 
Conſcience F. 8. To which I anſwer, that I doubt 
no proof of not but, without being written on their 
any innate hearts, many men may, by the fame way 
moral rule. that they come to the knowledge of other 
things, come to aſſent to ſeveral moral rules, and be 
convinced of their obligation. Others alſo may come 
to be of the ſame mind, from their education, com- 
pany, and cuſtoms of their country; which perſua- 
fion, however got, will ſerve to ſet conſcience on work, 
which is nothing elſe, but our own opinion or judg- 
ment of the moral rectitude or pravity of our own ac- 
tions. And if conſcience be a proof of innate princi- 
contraries may be innate principles ; fince ſome 
men, with the ſame bent of conſcience, proſecute what 
others avoid. | 
Inſtances of F. 9. But I cannot ſee how any men ſhould 
enormities ever tranſgreſs thoſe moral rules, with con- 
practiſed fidence and ſerenity, were they innate, and 
== ſtamped upon their minds. View but an 
army at the ſacking of a town, and ſee what 
obſervation, or ſenſe of moral principles, or what touch 
of conſcience for all the outrages they do. Robberics, 
murders, rapes, are the ſports of men ſet at liberty from 
puniſhment and cenſure. Have there not been whole 
nations, and thoſe of the moſt civilized people, amongſt 
whom the expoſing their children, and leaving them 
m the fields to periſh by want or wild beafts, has been 
the practice, as little condemned or ſcrupled as the be- 
getting them? Do they not ſtill, in ſome countries, put 
them into the ſame graves with their mothers, if they 
die in child-birth : or As them, if a pretended 
aſtrologer 
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aſtrologer declares them to have unhappy ſtars? And 
are there not where, at a certain age, they kill 
or e their parents without any remorſe at all ? In 
a part of Afia, the ſick, when their caſe comes to be 
GN — te, are carried out and laid on the earth, 
| before they are dead; and left there, expoſed to wind 
and weather, to periſh without affiftance or pity (a). 
It is familiar among the Mi ngrelians, a people profeſ- 
ſing chriſtianity, to bury their children alive without 
ſcruple (5). There are places where they cat their owh 
children (c). The Caribbees were wont to 1 — 
r e to fat and eat them (d). 
Garcilaſfo de ta aan which 
were wont to fat and eat the children they got on their 
female captives, whom they kept as concubines for that 
purpatt; and when they were paſt beredling, the mo- 
thers themſelves were killed too and eaten (es). The 
virtues, whereby the Tououpinambos believed they me- 
rited paradiſe, were revenge, and cating abundance of 
their enemies. They have not fo much as a name for 
God (/), and have no ion, no worſhip. The 
faints, who are canonized the Turks, lead lives, 
which one cannot with modeſty relate. A remarkable 
Pm. on this prepare, — 4442 of Ba 
ten, which is a book not every day to be met with, 1 
ſhall ſet down at large in the language it is publiſhed in. 
11 (ſc. prope Belbes in FEgypto) vidimus ſanttum unum 
| 3 inter arenarum cumulos, ita ut ex utero ma- 
tris prodiit, uudum ſedentem. Mos eft, ut didicimus, Ma- 
hometiſtis, u? eos, qui amentes & ſine ratione ſunt, pro 
Sant#7is calant & venerentur. Inſuper & eos, qui cum din 
vitam egerint inquinatiſimam, voluntariam demum pani- 
tentiam 208 paupertatem, ſanctitate venerandos deputant. 
Ejuſmodi verd genus bominum libertatem quandam effre- 
nem babent, damos quas wolunt intrundi, edendi, bibends, 
& quod majus eft, concumbendt ; ex quo concubitu fi proles 


fecuta fuerit, ſancta fimiliter babetur. His ergo homini- 
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bus dum vivunt, magnos exhibent bonores ; mortuis verd 
vel templa vel monumenta extruunt ampliſſima, eoſque con- 
timgere ac ſepelire maxime fortune ducunt loco. Andi- 
vimus bec difta & dicenda pes interpretem à Mucrelo 
Pub- 


m eſſet, nec puerorum, ſed tantummodo aſella- 
rum concubitor atque mularum. Peregr. Baumgarten, 
I. 2. c. 1. p. 73. More of the fame kind, concerning 
theſe precious ſaints amongſt the Turks, may be ſeen 
in Pietro della Valle, in his letter of the 25th of Ja- 
nuary, 1616. Where then are thoſe innate principles 
of juſtice, piety, gratitude, equity, chaſtity ? Or, where 
is that univerſal conſent, that affures us there are ſuch 
inbred rules? Murders in duels, when faſhion has made 
them honourable, are committed without remorſe of 
conſcience, nay, in many places, innocence in this caſe 
is the greateſt ignominy. And if we look abroad, to 
take a view of men, as they are, we ſhall find, that they 
have remorſe in one place, for doing or omitting that, 
which others, in another place, think they merit by. 
Men have . 10. He that will carefully peruſe the 
— hiſtory of mankind, and look abroad into 
* the ſeveral tribes of men, and with indif- 
428 = ferency ſurvey their actions, will be able to 
fatisfy himſelf, that there is ſcarce that principle of mo- 
rality to be named, or rule of virtue to be thought on 
(thoſe only excepted that are abſolutely neceffary to 
hold ſoc iety her, which commonly, too, are ne- 
| d betwixt diſtinct ſocieties) which is not, ſome- 
where or other, lighted and condemned by the general 
faſhion of whole ſocieties of men, governed by practical 
opinions and rules of living, quite oppoſite to others. 
Whole =a- g- 11- Here, perhaps, it will be objected, that 
tions rect it is no argument that the rule is not known, 
ſeveral moral becauſe it is broken. I grant the objection 
* good, where men, though they tranſgreſs, yet 
difown not the law: where fear of ſhame, cenſurt, or pu- 
nifhment, carries the mark of ſome awe it has upon them. 


But it is impoſſible to conceive, that a whole nation of 
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men ſhould all publickly reject and renounce what every 
one of them, certainly and infallibly, knew to be a law: 
for ſo they muſt, who have it naturally imprinted on 
their minds. It is poſhble men may ſometimes own 
rules of morality, which, in their private thoughts, they 
do not believe to be true, only to keep themſelves in 
tation and eſteem amongſt thoſe, ho are r 
of their obli But it is not to be i 
a whole ſociety of men ſhould publickly and —— 
diſown, and caſt off a rule, which they could not, in 


their own minds, but be infallibly certain was a law: 


nor be i t, that all men they ſhould have to do 
with, knew it to be ſuch : and therefore muſt one 
of them apprehend from others, all the contempt and 


abhorrence due to one, who proſeſſes himſelf void of 


humanity ; and one, who, the known and 
natural meaſures of right and w cannot but be 
looked on as the profeſſed enemy of their peace and hap- 


5 Whatever practical principle is innate, cannot 


de known to every one to be juſt and good. It is 


therefore little lefs than a contradiction to ſuppoſe, that 
whole nations of men ſhould, both in their 
and practice, unanimouſly and univerſally give the lie to 
what, by the moſt invincible evidence, ever; one of 
ie ns to detene, 
to ſatisfy us, that no practical rule, which is any where 
univerſally, and with _ approbation or allow- 
ance, tranſgreſſed, can be ſuppoſed innate. But I have 


ſomething farther to add, in anſwer to this objection. 
WW breaking of a rule, fay you, is no argu- 


ment that it is unknown. I grant it: bur the gene- 
rally allowed breach of it any where, I fay, is a 

that it is not innate. For 
take any of theſe rules, which being the moſt obvious 
deductions of human reaſon, and conformable to the 
natural inclination of the greateſt part of men, feweſt 
e have had the im e to deny, or inconſide- 
ration to doubt of. If any can be t to be natu- 
rally imprinted, none, I think, can have a fairer 2 22 


tence to be innate than this; Jo 
cheriſh your children. When aw 


right, and good. This is enough 


: let us 
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this ĩs an innate rule, what do you mean? Either, that 
It is an innate principle, which u all occafions ex- 
cites and directs the actions of all men: or elſe, that it 
is a truth, which all men have imprinted on their minds, 
and which therefore they know and aſſent to. But in 
neither of theſe ſenſes is it innate. Firſt that it is not 
a principle which influences all men's actions, is what 
1 have proved by the examples before cited : nor need 
we ſeck ſo far as Mingrelia or Peru, to find inftances of 
ſuch as neglect, abuſe, nay and deſtroy their children; 
or look on it only as the more than brutality of ſome 
favage and barbarous nations, when we remember, that 
it was a familiar and uncondemned practice amongſt the 
Greeks and Romans, to expoſe, without pity or remorſe, 
their innocent infants. Secondly, that it is an innate 
truth, known to all men, is alſo falſe. For, parents, 
preſerve your children,“ is ſo far from an innate truth, 
that it is no truth at all ; it being a command, and not 
2 tion, and ſo not capable of truth or falſhood. 
To make it of being aſſented to as true, it muſt 
be reduced to ſome ſuch tion as this: ** it is the 
duty of parents to preferve their children. But what 
duty is, cannot be underſtood without a law ; nor a law 
be known, or ſuppoſed, without a law-maker, or without 
reward and puniſhment : fo that it is impoſſible, that 
this, or any other practical principle ſhould be innate ; 
i. e. be imprinted on the mind as a duty, without ſup- 
poſing the ideas of God, of law, of obligation, of pu- 
niſhment, of a life after this, innate : For that puniſh- 
ment follows not, in this life, the breach of this rule; 
and confequently, that it has not the force of a law in 
countries, where the generally allowed practice runs 
counter to it, is in itfelf evident. But theſe ideas (which 
muſt be all of them innate, if any thing as a duty be 
fo) are fo far from being innate, that it is not every 
ſtudious or thinking man, much leſs every one that is 
born, in whom they are to be found clear and diſtinct : 
and that one of them, which of all others ſeems moſt 
likely to be innate, is not fo, (I mean the idea of God) 
I think, in the next chapter, will appear very evident 
to any confidering man. | R 

5 13. | 
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$. 13. From what has been ſaid, I think we may ſafely 
* * that whatever practical rule is, in any 
generally and with allowance broken, cannot be ſup- 
poſed innate; it being impoſſible that men ſhould, 
without ſhame or fear, confidently and ſerenely break 
a rule, which they could not but evidently know, that 
God had ſet up, and would certainly puniſh the breach 
of (which they muſt, if it were innate) to a , to 
make it a very ill bargain to the tranſgreſſor. ithout 
WN as this, a man can never be certain 
8 Ignorance, or doubt of the 
law, hopes to the knowledge or power of the 


e: RARE 


geance 1 muſt be the 4 where any duty is 
imprinted on the mind) and then tell me, whether it 
be poſſible for people, with ſuch a proſpect, ſuch a cer- 
tain know as this, wantonly, and without ſcruple, 
to offend againſt a law, which they carry about them in 
indelible characters, and that ſtares them in the face 
whilſt they are ing it? whether men, at the ſame 
time that they feel in themſelves the imprinted edicts 
of an omnipotent | * can with affurance and 
bauen flight and ple under foot his moſt ſacred in- 

and laftly, are way it be poſſible, that whilſt 
9 bids defiance to this innate law and 
ſupreme law-giver, all the by-ſtanders, yea, even the 
rulers of the people, full of the ſame 

Enſe boch both of the law and Jaw-maker, ſhould filently 
connive, without teſtifying their diſlike, or laying the 
leaſt blame on it? Principles of actions indeed there 
are | in men's appetites, but theſe are fo far from 
being innate moral principles, that if they were left to 
their full ſwing, they would carry men to the overturn- 
ing of all morality. Moral laws are ſet as a curb and 
reſtraint to theſe exorbitant defires, which they cannot 
be but by rewards and that will over- 


balance — — 


law-maker, or the like, may make men give way to a 


— * * 
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in the breach of the law. If therefore any thing be 
imprinted on the minds of all men as a law, all men 
muſt have a certain and unavoidable knowledge, that 
certain and unavoidable puniſhment will attend the 
breach of it. For, if men can be ignorant or doubtful 
of what is innate, innate princi are infiſted on, and 
urged to no purpoſe ; truth certainty (the things 
pretended) are not at all ſecured by them : but men are 
in the fame uncertain, floating eſtate with, as without 
them. An evident indubitable knowledge of unavoid- 
able puniſhment, great enough to make the 
very uncligible, muſt accompany an innate law; unbeſa, 
with an innate law, they can ſuppoſe an innate goſpel 
too. I would not here be miſtaken, as if, becauſe I 
deny an innate law, I thought there were none but 
poſitive laws. There is a great deal of difference be- 
tween an innate law, and a law of nature; between 
ſomething imprinted on our minds in their very origi- 
nal, and ſomething that we being i t of may at- 
tain to the knowledge 


knowable by the light of nature, i. e. without the help 
of poſitive revelation. 

Fg. 14. The difference there is amongſt 
men in their practical principles, is ſo evi- 
dent, that, I think, I need ſay no more to 
evince, that it will be impoſſible to find any 
innate moral rules by this mark of 
aſſent : and it is to make one ſuf- 
pect, that the ſuppoſition of fuch innate 
principles is but an opinion taken up at pleafure ; fince 
thoſe who talk fo confidently of them, are fo ſparing 
to tell us LEES they are. This might with juſtice be 
expected thoſe men who lay ſtreſs upon this opi- 
nion: and it gives occafion to diſtruſt either their 
knowledge or charity, who declaring, that God has im 
printed on the minds of men the foundations of know- 
ledge, and the rules of living, are yet fo little favourable 
ro the information of their neighbours, or the quiet of 
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mankind, as not to point out to them which they are, 
in the variety men are diſtracted with. But; in truth, 
were there any ſuch innate principles, there would be 
no need to teach them. Did men find ſuch innate 
poſitions ſtamped on their minds, they would eaſily be 
able to diſtinguiſh them from other truths, that they 
afterwards learned, and deduced from them ; and there 
would be nothing more cafy, than to know what, and 
how many they were. There could be no more doubt 
about their number, than there is about the number of 
our fingers ; and it is like then every ſyſtem would be 
ready to give them us by tale. But fince nobody, that 
I know, | ventured yet to give a catalogue of them, 
they cannot blame thoſe who doubt of theſe innnate prin- 
ciples; fince even they who require men to believe, 
that there are ſuch innate propoſitions, do not tell us 
what they are. It is eaſy to foreſee, that if different 
men of different ſets ſhould go about to give us a liſt 
of thaſe innate practical principles, they would fet down 
only ſuch as ſuired their diſtinct hypotheſes, and were 
fit to ſupport the doctrines of their particular ſchools 
or churches: a plain evidence, that there are ne ſuch 
innate truths. Nay, a great part of men are fo far 
from finding any ſuch innate moral principles in them- 
ſelves, that by denying freedom to mankind, and 
ing men no other than bare machines, they take 
away not only innate, but all moral rules whatſoever, 
and leave not a poſſibility to believe any ſuch, to thoſe 
who cannot conceive, how any thing can be capable of 
a law, that is not a free agent : and upon that ground, 
they muſt neceffarily reject all principles of virtue, who 
cannot put morality and mechaniſm together ; which 
are not very eaſy to be reconciled, or made conſiſtent. - 
$. 15. When 1 had writ this, being in- Lord Her- 


examined. 
find, in a man of fo great parts, ſomething that might 
iefy me in this point, and put an end td my enquiry, 
de Iuſtindtu Naturali, N25 edit. 16 56, 
h theſc fix marks of his Netitie Communeg : 
| . Prieritas, 
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1. Prioritas. 2. Independentia. 3. Univerſalitas. 4. Cer- 
titudo. 5. Neceſſitas, i. e. as * explains it, faciunt ad 
hominis conſervationem. 6. Modus conformations, i. e. I. 
fenſus nullũ interpofits mord. And at the latter end of 
dis little treatiſe, De Religion Laici, he fays this of 
theſe innate principles: Adeo ut non uninſcujuſvis reli- 
gionis conſinio arctentur que ubique vigent veritates. Sunt 
enim in ipſã nente celitus deſcripte, nulliſgue traditioni- 
bas, five ſcriptis, fue non ſcriptis, obnoxie, p. 3. And, 
Veritates noftre catholice que tanquam inqubia Dei fata 
im foro interiori deſcripte. Thus baving given the marks 
of the innate principles or common notions, and aſ- 
ſerted their being imprinted on the minds of men by 
> dm oe to ſet them down; and 
they are theſe : al:guod ſupremum numen. 2. Numen 
illud coli 1 3. Virtutem cum pietate conjunctam 75 
timam eſſe rationem cultũs divini. 4. Reſpiſcendum efſe à 

catis. 5. Dari premimm vel pænam 2 ft banc vitam 
tranſaffam. Though I allow theſe to be clear truths, 
and fuch as, if rightly explained, a rational creature can 
hardly avoid giving his affent to; yet I think he is far 
from them innate impreſſions in foro interiori 
pte. For I muſt take leave to obſerve, 

F. 16. Firſt, that theſe five propoſitions are either not 
all or god than all, thoſe common notions writ on our 
minds by the finger of God, if it were reaſonable to 
believe any at all to be ſo written: fince there are other 
propoſitions, which, even by his own rules, have as juſt 
a pretence to ſuch an original, and may be as well ad- 
mitted for innate principles, as at leaſt ſome of theſe 
five he enumerates, viz. do as thou wouldeſt be done 


5. 17. . Secondly, that all his marks are not to be found 
ropefitions, VIZ. his firſt, ſecond, 
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joined with piety is the beſt worſhip of God,” can be 
an innate principle, when the name, or ſound, virtue, is 
ſo hard to be underſtood ; liable to fo much uncertainty 
in its fignification ; and the thing it ſtands for, ſo much 
contended about, and difficult to be known. And there- 
fore this cannot be but a very uncertain rule of human 
practice, and ferve but very little to the conduct of our 
lives, and is therefore very unfit to be aſſigned as an in- 
nate practical principle. 

F. 18. For let us confider this tion as to its 
meaning (for it is the ſenſe, and not ſound, that is, and 
muſt be the principle or common notion) viz. © virtue 
is the beſt worſhip of God ;“ i. e. is moſt acceptable 
to him ; which if virtue be taken, as moſt commonly 
it is, for thoſe actions, which, according to the different 
opinions of ſeveral countries, are accounted laudable, 
will be a propoſition fo far from being certain, that it 
will not be true. If virtue be taken for actions con- 
formable to God's will, or to the rule preſcribed by God, 
which is the true and only meaſure of virtue, when vir- 
tue is uſed to ſigpify what is in its own nature right and 
good ; then this propoſition, © that virtue is beſt 
worſhip of God,“ will be moſt true and certain, but of 
very little uſe in human life : fince it will amount to no 
more but this, viz. ** that God is pleaſed with the 
doing of what he commands ;** which a man may cer- 
tainly know to be true, without knowing what it is that 
God doth command; and fo be as far from any rule or 
principle of his actions, as he was before. And I think 
very few will take a propoſition, which amounts to no 
more than this, viz. that God is pleaſed with the doing 
of what he himſelf commands, for an innate moral prin- 
ciple writ on the minds of all men (however true and 
certain it may be] ſince it teaches ſo little. Whoſoever 
does ſo, will have reaſon to think hundreds of propoſi- 
tions, innate principles ; fince there are many, which 
have as good a title as this, to be received for ſuch, 
rr 
| princi | 
| $. 1g. Nor is the fourth propoſition (viz. © men muſt 
repent of — ſins”) much more inſtructive, till what 
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thoſe actions are, that are meant by fins, be ſet down. 
For the word peccata, or fins, being put, as it uſually is, 
to ſignify in general ill actions, that will draw puniſh- 
ment upon the doers, what great principle of morality 
can that be, to tell us we ſhould be forry, and ceaſe to 
do that which will bring miſchief upon us, without 
knowing what thoſe particular actions are, that will do 
fo? Indeed, this is a very true propoſition, and fit to be 
inculcated on, and received by thoſe, who are ſuppoſed 
to have been taught, what actions in all kinds are fins ; 
but neither this, nor the former, can be imagined to be 
innate principles nor to be of any uſe, if they were 
innate, unleſs the particular meaſures and bounds of all 
virtues and vices, were engraven in men's minds, and 
were innate principles alſo; which I think, is very much 
to be doubted. And therefore, I imagine, it will ſcarce 
ſeem poſſible, that God ſhould ve principles in 
men's minds, in words of uncertain fignification, ſuch 
as virtues and fins, which, amongſt different men, ſtand 
for different things: nay, it cannot be ſuppoſed to be 
in words at all; which, being in moſt of theſe princi- 
very general names, cannot be — 1 bor by 
ing the particulars comprehended under them. 

And in the practical inſtances, the meaſures muſt be 
taken from the knowledge of the actions themſelves, 
the rules of them, abſtracted from words, and an- 


man muſt know, what language ſoever he chance to 
learn, whether Engliſh or Japan, or ' 
Ro at all, or never ſhould underſtand the uſe 
of words, as happens in the caſe of dumb and deaf men. 
it ſhall be made out, that men ignorant of words, 
u by the laws and cuſtoms of their country, 
t it is part of the worſhip of God; not to kill 
man; not to know more women than one; not 
abortion ; not to expoſe their children; not 
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and allow all theſe and a thouſand other ſuch rules, all 
which come under theſe two general words made uſe of 
above, via. virtutes & peccata, virtues and fins, there 
will be more reaſon for admitting theſe and the like, 
for common notions and practical principles. Yet, 
after all, univerſal conſent (were there any in moral 
principles) to truths, the knowledge whereof may be 
attained otherwiſe, would icarce prove them to be in- 
nate; which is all I contend for. 

. 20. Nor will it be of much moment Obj. Innate 
here to offer that very ready, but not very principles 
material anſwer, (viz. «| that the innate prin- may be cor- 

ciples of morality, may, by education and > wr _ 
cuſtom, and the general opinion of thoſe 
whom we converſe, be darkened, and at laft 
quite worn out of the minds of men. Which affertion 
of theirs, if true, quite takes away the argument of uni- 
verſal conſent, by which this opinion of innate prin- 
ciples is endeayoured to be proved: unleſs thoſe men 
will think it reaſonable, that their private perſuaſions, 

or that of their party, ſhould > for univerſal con- 
ſent : a thing not unfrequently done, when men, pre- 
ſuming themſelves to be the only maſters of right rea- 
fon, TE ihe votes and calatene of the oof of man- 
kind, as not worthy the reckoning. And then their 
argument ſtands thus: the principles which all mankind 
allow for true, are innate ; thoſe that men of right rea- 
fon admit, are the principles allowed by all mankind ; 
we, and thoſe of our mind, are men of reaſon; there- 
fore we agreeing, our principles are innate ;** which is 2 
very pretty way of arguing, and a ſhort cut to infalli- 
bility. For otherwiſe it will be very hard to under- 
ſtand, how there be ſome principles, which all men do 
acknowledge and agree in; and yet there are nene of 
thoſe principles, which are not by depraved cuſtom, and 
ill education, blotted out of the minds of many men: 
which is to ſay, that all men admit, but yet many men 
do deny, and diflent from them. And indeed the ſup- 
of ſuch firſt iples will ferve us to very 

le ; and we ſhall be as much at a loſs with, 


by any human N 


as hows hem, if 


Vo 
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ſuch as is the will of our teachers, or opinions of our 
companions, be altered or loſt in us: and ngtwithſtand- 
ing all this boaſt of firſt principles and innate light, 
we ſhall be as much in the dark and uncertainty, as if 
there were no ſuch thing at all: it all one, to 
have no rule, and one that will- warp any way; or, 
various and contrary rules, not to know which 
is the right. But concerning innate principles, I defire 
theſe men to ſay, whether they can, or cannot, by edu- 
cation and cuſtom, be blurred and blotted out : if they 
cannot, we muſt find them in all mankind alike, and 
they muſt be clear in every body : and if they may 
ſuffer variation from adventitious notions, we muſt then 
find them cleareſt and moſt perſpicuous, neareſt the 
fountain, in children and illiterate people who have 
received leaſt impreſſion from inions. Ler 
them take which fide they pleaſe, they will certainly 
find it inconſiſtent with vitble matter of fact, and daily 
obſervation. 
Contrary . 21. I eaſily grant, that there are great 
| * numbers of opinions, which, by men of 
the word. different countries, educations, and tem- 
pers, are received and embraced as firſt and unqueſ- 
tionable principics; many whereof, both for their ab- 
ſurdity, as well as oppoſitions to one another, it is im- 
poilible ſhould be true. But yet all thoſe tions, 
how remote ſocver from reaſon, are fo ſacred ſome where 
or other, that men even of ing in other 
matters, will ſooner part with their lives, and whatever 
is deareſt to them, than ſuffer themſelves to doubt, or 
others to queſtion, the truth of them. 
1 §. 22. This, however ſtrange it may ſeem, 
commonly is that which every day's experience con- 
come by their firms; and will not, perhaps, appear fo 
priaciptes. wonderful, if we confider the ways and 
ſteps by which it is brought about ; and how really ir 
may come to paſs, that doctrines. that have been derived 
from no better original than the ſuperſtition of a nurſe, 
or the authority of an old woman, may, by length of 
time, and conſent of neighbours, grow up to the 
of principles in * merality. For ſuch, wha 
are 
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are careful (as they call it) to principle children well 
(and few there be who have not a fer of thoſe princi- 
ples for them, which they believe in) inſtil into the 
unwary, and as yet unprejudiced underſtanding (for 
white paper receives any characters) thoſe doctrines 
they would have them retain and profeſs. Theſe being 
taught them as ſoon as they have any apprehenfion ; 
and ſtill as they grow up, confirmed to them, either by 
the open profeſſion, or tacit conſent, of all they have 
to do with; or at leaſt by thoſe, of whoſe wiſdom, know- 
ledge and piety, they have an opinion, who never ſuffer 
theſe propoſitions to be otherwiſe mentioned, but as 
the baſis and foundation on which they build their re- 
ligion and manners; come, by theſe means, to have the 
reputation of unqueſtionable, ſelf-evident, and innate 
truths. | 

F. 23. To which we may add, that when men, ſo in- 
ſtructed, are grown up, and reflect on their own minds, 
they cannot find any thing more ancient there than 
thoſe opinions which were taught them before their 
memory began to keep a regiſter of their actions, or 
date the time when any new thing appeared to them ; 
and therefore make no ſcruple to conclude, that thoſe 
propoſitions, of whoſe knowledge they can find in them 
lelves no original, were certainly the impreſs of God 
and nature upon their minds, and not taught them by 
any one elſe. Theſe they entertain and ſubmit to, as 
many do to their parents, with veneration; not becauſe 
it is natural ; nor do children do it, where they are not 
ſo taught; but becauſe, having been always ſo educated, 
and having no remembrance of the beginning of this re- 
ſpe, they think it is natural. 
F. 24. This will appear very likely, and almoſt un- 
avoidable to come to paſs, if we confider the nature 
of mankind, and the conſtitution of human affairs; 
wherein moſt men cannot live without employing their 
time in the daily labours of their callings ; nor be at 
quiet in their minds without ſome foundation or prin- 
ciple to reft their thoughts on. There is ſcarce any 
one fo floating and ſuperficial in his underſtanding, who 
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principles on which he bottoms his 
1 e judgeth of truth and falſhood, — 
and wrong : which ſome, wanting ſkill and leifure, and 
others the inclination, and ſome being taught, that they 
not to examine ; there are few to be found who 


1 


truſt. 

$. 25. This de ee of oil <dibdorn and 
young folk ; and cuſtom, a greater power than nature, 
ſeldom failing to make them worſhip for divine what 
ſhe hath inured them to bow their minds, and ſubmir 
their underſtandings to; it is no wonder that 
men, either perplexed in the neceſſary affairs of life, or 
hot in the purſuit of pleaſures, ſhould not ſeriouſly fir 
down to examine their own tenets ; eſpecially when one 
of their principles is, that principles ought not to be 
ioned. And had men leiſure, parts, and will, who 
is there almoſt that dare ſhake the foundations of all his 
paſt thoughts and actions, and endure to bring upon 
himſelf the ſhame of having been a long time wholly in 
miſtake and error? who 1s there hardy enough to con- 
tend with the reproach which is every where 
for thoſe who dare venture to diffent from the received 
opinions of their country or party? And where is the 
man to be found that can patiently prepare himſelf to 
bear the name of whimſical, ſceptical, or atheift, which 
he is ſure to meet with, who does in the leaft ſcruple 
any of the common opinions? And he will be much 
more afraid to queſtion thoſe principles, when he ſhall 
think them, as moſt men do, the ſtandards fet up by 
God in his mind, to be the rule and touchſtone of all 
other opinions. And what can hinder him from think - 
ing them facred, when he finds them the earlieſt of all 
his own and the moſt reverenced by others? 

$. 26. It is eaſy to imagine how by theſe means it 
comes to paſs, that men worſhip the idols that have 
been fet up in their minds; grow fond of the notions 
they have been long acquainted with there; and ſtamp 
the characters of divinity upon abſurdities and errors, be- 
come zealous votaries to bulls and monkeys; and contend 
⸗ü„ and dig in deſence of their opinions: Dum 


- venturing 
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ſolos credit habendos eſſe deos, quos ipſe colit. For 
fince the faculties of the ſoul, which are almoft 
conſtantly, though not always warily nor wifely, em- 
would not know how to move, for want of a 
ndation and in moſt men ; who through 
lazineſs or avocation do not, or for want of time, or 
true helps, or for other cauſes, cannot penetrate into 
the principles of knowledge, and trace truth to its 
fountain and original; it is natural for them, and almoſt 
unavoidable, to take up with ſome borrowed princi- 
— which being reputed and preſumed to be the evi- 
of other things, are thought not to need 
any of - themſelves. Whoever ſhall receive 
any of theſe into his mind, and entertain them there, 
with the reverence uſually paid to principles, never 
to examine them, but accuſtoming himſelf 
to believe them, becauſe they are to be believed, may 
re of his 
country, any abſurdity for innate principles; and by 
poring on the ſame objects, fo dim his fight, as 
to take monſters lodged in his own brain, for the images 
of the Deity, and the workmanſhip of his hands. 

. 27. By this progreſs, how many there 
are who arrive at — which Pres 
the variety of oppoſite — 2 held 2 
contended ſor by all ſorts and degrees of men. And 
er method, wherein moſt 
R . 
21 will perhaps find it a 
hard matter any other way to account for the contrary 
tenets, which are firmly believed, confidently afferted, 
and which great numbers are ready at any time to feal 
with their blood. And, indecd, if it be the privilege 
of innate principles, to be received upon their own 
authority, without examination, I know not what may 
not be believed, or how any one's principles can be 
queſtioned. If they may, and ought to be examined, 
2 defire to know how firſt and innate prin- 
ciples can be tried; or at leaſt it is reafonable to de- 
mand the marks and characters, whereby the genuine 
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innate principles may be diſtinguiſned from others; 
that ſo, amidſt the great variety of pretenders, I may 
be kept from miſtakes, in ſo material a point as this. 
When this is done, I ſhall be ready to embrace ſuch 
welcome and uſeful propoſitions ; and till then I may 
with modefty doubt, fince I fear univerſal conſent, 
which is the only one produced, will ſcarce prove a 
ſufficient mark to direct my choice, and afſure me of 
any innate principles. From what has been ſaid, I 
think it paſt doubt, that there are no practical princi- 
ples wherein all men agree; and therefore none innate. 


— — — — 
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Other Confiderations concerning Innate Principles, both - 


Speculative and Practical. 
Principles 6. 3. AD thofe, who would perſuade 
TS us that there are innate princi- 
ideas be in- ples, not taken them together in groſs, but 
nate. conſidered ſeparately the parts out of which 


thoſe propofitions are made ; they would not, perhaps, 
have been ſo forward to believe — were innate : fince, 
if the ideas which made up thoſe truths were not, it 
was impoſlible that the pr 


mold he innate, or the knowledge of them be born 
with us. For if the ideas be not innate, there was a 
time when the mind was without thoſe principles ; and 
.then they will not be innate, but be derived from fome 
other original. For, where the ideas themſelves are 
not, there can be no knowledge, no aſſent, no mental 
or verbas propoſitions about them. 

$. 2. If we will attentively confider new- 
born children, we ſhall have little reaſon to 


world with them. For bating perhaps ſome 
faint ideas of hunger and thirſt, and warmth, 
and ſome pains which they may „ 


opoſitions made up of them 


think, that they bring many ideas into the 


. 
F 4 % 


1 
- 
# 
* 
# 
, 


be a native im 
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the womb, there is not the leaſt appearance of any ſettled 
ideas at all in them; efpecially of ideas, anſwering the 
terms, which make up thoſe univerſal propoſitions, that 
are eſteemed innate principles. One may perceive 
how, by afterwards, ' ideas come into their 
minds ; and that they get no more, nor no other, than 
what experience, and , obſervation of things, that 
come in their way, furniſh them with : which might be 
enough to fatisfy us, that they are not original charac. 
ters ſtamped on the mind. 
$. 3. It is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and 
not to be, is certainly (if there be any ſuch) an innate 
principle. But can any one think, or will any one fay, 
that impoſſibility and identity are two innate ideas ? 
Are they ſuch as all mankind have, and bring into the 
world with them? And arc they thoſe which are the 
firſt in children, and antecedent to all acquired ones ? 
If they are innate, they muſt needs be ſo. a child 
an idea of impoſſibility and identity, before it has of 
white or black, ſweet or bitter? And is it from the 
knowledge of this principle, that it concludes, that 
wormwood rubbed on the nipple hath not the ſame taſte 
that it uſed to receive from thence? Is it the actual 
knowledge of impoſlibile eſt idem eſſe, & non eſſe, 
"_ makes a child diſtinguiſh between its mother and 
? or, that makes it fond of the one, and fly 
the other? Or does the mind regulate itſelf and its 
aſſent by ideas, that it never yet had? Or the under- 
ſtanding draw conclufions from principles, which ir 
never yet knew or underſtood ? The names impoffibi- 
lity and identity ſtand for two ideas, ſo far from being 
innate, or born with us, that I think it requires great 
care and attention to form them right in our under- 
ſtandings. They are ſo far from being brought into the 
world with us, fo remote from the thoughts of infancy 
and childhood ; that, I believe, upon examination it 
will be found, that many grown men want them. 
$. 4. If identity (to — in that alone) Identity, an 
, and conſequently fo idea not in- 
clear and obvious to us, that we muſt needs Pat. 
know it even from our cradles ; I would gladly be re- 
E 4 ſolved 
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der? Nay, whether the cock too, which had the ſame 


but the poſitive ideas, to which they 
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Book 1 

ſolved by one of ſeven, or ſeventy years old, . 
man, being a creature confiting of fon ſoul and body, be 

he Ame man when bis body is changed ? Whether 
Euphorbus and 12 had the ſame ſoul, 
were the ſame men, though they lived ſeveral aſun- 


ſoul, vine apt th _ 
perhaps, it will appear, our idea of fa $ is not 
fo ſettled and clear, as to deſerve to be t innate 
in us. For if thoſe innate ideas are not clear and diſ- 
tint, ſo as to be univerſally known, and naturally 
agreed on, cannot be ſubjects of univerſal and 
— truths ; but will be the unavoidable occafion 
of uncertainty. For, I ſuppoſe, every one's 
idea of identity will not be the fame that Pyt 
and others of his followers have : And which then ſhall 
be true? Which innate? Or are there two different 
ideas of identity, both innate ? 
$. 5. Nor let any one think, that the queſtions I have 
here ed about the identity of man, are bare empty 
ſpeculations ; which if they were, would be enough to 
ow, that there was in the underſtandings of men no 
innate idea of identity. He that ſhall, with a little 
attention, reflect on the reſurrection, and confider that 
divine juſtice will bring to j at the laſt day, 
the very ſame perſons, to be happy or miſerable i in the 
other, who did well or ill in this life ; will find it per- 
haps not eaſy to refolve with himſelf, what makes the 
ſame man, or wherein identity confiſts ; and will not 
be forward to think he, and every one, even children 
themſelves, have naturally a cho © idea of it. 
Whole and F. 6. Let us examine that —— eb eb 
part not in- thematicks, viz. ** that the whole is bigg 
nate dens, than a part.” This, of 225 
innate princip am fure it has as 2 
title as any to be thought ſo; which yet * 
think it to be, when he conſiders the ideas it compre- 
hends in it, whole and part,” are perfectly” relative : 
ly and im- 
mediately belong, are extenſion and number, of which 
alone whole and part ae relation So that if whole 
and 


i 
: 
„ 
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be ſo too; it being im 
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and part 


poſſible to have an idea of a rela- 
tion, without — any at all of the thing to which ir 
and in which it is founded. Now whether 


the minds of men have naturally imprinted on them 


the ideas of extenſion and number, I leave to be con- 

ſidered by thoſe, who are the patrons of innate princi- 

. © That God is to be worſhipped,” 

doubt, as great a truth as any —_— 
mind of man, and de- nate. 


FL 
= 
223 


by no means be thought innate, unleſs 
God and worſhip are innate. That the 
the term worſhip ſtands for, is not in the under- 
children 2. = 22 ſtamped on the 
firſt original, ink, will be cafily granted, 
3 how few there = 
, Who have a clear and diſtin& notion of it. 
I ſuppoſe, there cannot be any thing more ridicu- 
than to ſay that children have this practical pri 
innate, « that God is to be worſhipped :- and yer, 
y know not what tnat worſhip of God is, which 
is their duty. But to pals by this: 
$. 8. If any idea can be imagined innate, 14 of God 
idea of God may, of all others, for many not innate. 
reaſons be t ſo; fince it is hard to 
conceive, how there ſhould be innate moral principles, 
without an innate idea of a Deity : without a notion of 
a law-maker, it is impoſſible to have a notion of a law, 
and an obligation to obſerve it. Beſides the atheiſts, 
taken notice of 
upon the records of hiftory, hath not navigati 
vered, in theſe later ages, whole nations at the bay of 
Soldania (a), in Brazil (5), in Boranday (c), and in the 
Caribbee iflands, &c. amongſt whom there was to be 
found no, notion of a God, no religion? Nicholaus del 


Techo in literis, ex Paraquaria de Caaiguarum conver- 
(s) Roe apud Thevenot, p. 2. b) Jo. de Lery, c. 16. 
() Marini t Tay Ft; and $5: Oriagaa 224. 
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are innate ideas, extenſion and number muſt 


e amongſt all practical principles. 
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fione, has theſe words (d) : ** Reperi cam gentem nul- 
* Jum nomen habere, quod Deum & hominis animam 
0 fignificet, nulla facra habet, nulla idola. Theſe are 
inſtances of nations where uncultivated nature has been 
leſt to itſelf, without the help of letters, and diſcipline, 
and the improvements of arts and ſciences. But there 
are others to be found, who have enjoyed theſe in a very 
great meaſure; who yet, for want of 2 due application 
of their thoughts this way, want the idea and knowledge 
of God. It will, I doubt not, be a ſurprize to others, 
as it was to me, to find the Siamites of this number. 
But for this, let them conſult the king of France's late 
envoy thither (e), who gives no better account of the 
Chineſe themſcives (/). And if we will not believe 
La Loubere, the miſſionaries of China, even the Jeſuits 
themſelves, the great encomiaſts of the Chineſe, do all 
to a man agree, and will convince us that the ſect of the 
Iiterati, or learned, keeping to the old religion of China, 
and the ruling party there, are all of them atheiſts. 
Vid. Navarette, in the collection of voy vol. the 
f:rſt, and Hiſtoria cultus Sinenfium. it 
we ſhould, with attention, mind the lives and diſcourſes 
of people not ſo far off, we ſhould have too much rea- 
fon to fear, that many in more civilized countries have 
no very ſtrong and clear impreſſions of a deity upon 
their minds; and that the complaints of atheiſm, made 
from the pulpit, are not without reaſon. And t 
only ſome profiigate wretches own it tco bare-facedly 
now ; yet perhaps we ſhould hear more than we do of 
it from others, did not the fear of the magiſtrate's 
fword, or their neighbour's cenſure, tie up people's 
tongues : which, were the apprehenſions of puniſhment 
or ſhame taken away, would as openly proclaim their 
atheiſm, as their lives do (g). | | 
$. 9. 


innate ideas, blame 
id : it 41 — od mar 
to prove the being of a God, viz. uni coufent ; To which our 
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$. 9. But had all mankind, every where, a notion of 
a God (whereof yet hiſtory tells us the it 
would not from thence follow, that the idea of him 
was innate. For thaugh no nation were to be found 
without a name, and ſome few dark notions of him: 
yet that would not prove them to be natural impreſſions 
on the mind, any more than the names of fire, or the 
ſun, heat, or number, do prove the ideas they ſtand for 
to be innate: becauſe the names of thoſe things 
the ideas of them, are ſo univerſally received and known 


amongſt mankind. Nor, on the contrary, is the want 


ieee 


is ſo inconſiderable, that in — of 1 grece maj. 

rity, of thoſe who have owned the belief of a God, it may be faid to be 
univerſal conſent of mankind. 
i univerſal conſent which truth or matter of Ba will 
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if any would extend it farther, 
this univerſality ſhould 

rity, but for a 

i he * 10 
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e were there 
Irene - 
about the being of a 0 — 

of jrociforal argoments — fault, from w mankind 
wholly free, and which, by an univerſal conſent, they may be 
be ſecure from? If you ſay (as I doubt not but you will) 
re have been atheiſts in the world, then your lordſhip's uni 
reduces irſelf to only a great majority ; and then make that 
as great as will, what 1 have ſaid in the place quoted 

ſhip, leaves it in its tull force; and I have not faid one 

the leaft invalidate this argument for a God. The argument I was upon 
there, was to ſhew, that t idea of God was not innate ; and 
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® In his third letter to the biſhop of Worceſter, 


„ and 


inhabitant of the country, who could Engliſh, aſſured Mr. Terry 
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of ſuch a name, or the abſence of fuch a notion out of 
men's minds, any argument againſt the being of a God ; 
any more than it would be a proof that there was no 
load-ſtone in the world, becauſe a great part of man- 
kind had neither a notion of any ſuch thing, nor a 
name for it; or be any ſhow of argument to prove; 
that there are no diſtinct and various ſpecies of angels, 
or intelligent beings above us, becauſe we have no ideas 
of ſuch diſtinct ſpecies, or names for them: for men 
being furniſhed with words, by the common language 
of their own countries, can ſcarce avoid having ſome 


than you will be 
— — 
have for the author of 


it, as to think it in the leaſt im alidates the argument for a God, from 
univerſal conſent of mankind. 

But becauſe you queſtion the credibility of thoſe authors I have a 
which you fay were very ill choſen ; I will crave leave to ſay, 
whom | relied on for his teſtimony c ing the Hottentots of Solda- 
nia, was no lefs a man than an ambaſſador e 
the Great Mogul: of whofe relation, monſieur 'Thevenot, no ill judge 
in the caſe, had ſo great an eſteem, that he was at the pains to tranſlate 
into French, and publiſh it in his (which is counted no injudicious) cal- 
lection of travels. But to intercede with your ip, for a little more 
favourable allowance of credit to fir Thomas Roe's relation; Coore, 


that they of Soldania had no God. But if he too have the ill 
find no credit with you, I hope you will be a little more favourable to a 
divine of the church of England, now living, and admit of his teſtimony 
in confirmation of fix Thomas Roe's. Thi — in tl 
relation of his voyage to Surat, printed but two years finc ſpeaking of 

® Terry's Voyage, P. 17, 23- | 
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kind of ideas of thoſe things, whoſe names, thoſe they 
converſe with, have occaſion frequently to mention to 
them. And if they carry with it the notion of excel- 
lency, greatneſs, or ſomething extraordinary ; if appre- 
henfion and concernment accompany it; if the fear of 
abſolute and irrefiſtible power ſet it on upon the mind, 
the idea is likely to fink the deeper, and ſpread the 
farther ; eſpecially if it be ſuch an idea as is agreeable 
to the common light of reaſon, and naturally deduci- 
ble from every part of our knowledge, as that of a God 
is. For the vitible marks of extraordinary wiſdom and 
power appear fo plainly in all the works of the crea- 
tion, that a rational creature, who will but ferioufly 
reflect on them, cannot miſs the diſcovery of a deity, 


: + ©© They are ſunk even below idola- 
and temple, and faving a little ſhow of 
full and 

Nature has fo richly 


But to keep ſome 


elſe do 1 «az 
of common fenie, that they can hardly be rec- 
mankind N hoes wy ebay 
I hope, if any of t were called Peter, James, or 
ſcruple that they were men: however, Courwee, 
eda, and thoſe others who had names, that had no 
nomerclator, would hardly paſs muſter with your lordſhi 
„I ſhould not mention this, but that what you yourſelf 
be a motive Ae you have lad 
concerning the general nature of man, as a real being, 
ject of properties, amounts to nothing for the diſtinguiſhing 
; fince you yourſelf own that there may be individuals, wherein 
nature with a particular ſubſiſtence proper to each of 
you are fo little able ro know of which of the ranks or 
rey Ano] — ſay God * beings, and which he 
i tial properties, that you are in doubt whether 
ought to be reckoned among mankind or no. 


+ Mr. Ovington, p. 489. 
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And the influence that the diſcovery of ſuch a being 
muſt neceflarily have on the minds of all, that have 
but once heard of it, is fo great, and carries fuch a 
weight of thought and communication with it, that it 
ſeems ſtranger to me, that a whole nation of men ſhould 
be any where found fo brutiſh, as to want the notion 
of a God; than that they ſhould be without any notion 
of numbers, or fire. N 
F. 10. The name of God being once mentioned in 
any part of the world, to expreſs a ſuperior, powerful, 
wiſe, inviſible being, the ſuitableneſs of ſuch a notion 
to the principles of common reaſon, and the intereſt 
men will always have to mention it often, muſt neceſ- 
farily ſpread it far and wide, and continue it down to 
all generations; though yet the general reception of 
this name, and ſome imperfect and unſteady notions 
conveyed thereby to the unthinking part of mankind, 
prove not the idea to be innate ; but only that they, who 
made the diſcovery, had made a right uſe of their rea- 
fon, thought maturely of the cauſes of things, and traced 
them to their original ; from whom other leſs confi- 
dering people having once received ſo important a no- 
tion, it could not cafily be loft again. | 

F. 11. This is all could be inferred from the notion 
of a God, were it to be found univerſally in all the 
tribes of mankind, and rally acknowledged by men 
grown to maturity in all countries. For the generality 
of the acknowledging of a God, as I imagine, is ex- 
tended no farther than that; which if it be ſufficient 
to prove the idea of God innate, will as well prove the 
idea of fire innate ; fince, I think, it may be truly faid, 
that there is not a perſon in the world, who has a notion 
of a God, who has not alſo the idea of fire. I doubt 
not, but if a colony of young children ſhould be placed 
in an ifland where no fire was, they would certainly 
neither have any notion of ſuch a thing, nor name for 
it, how generally ſoever it were received, and known 
in all the world befides : and perhaps too their appre- 
| henfions would be as far removed from any name, or 
notion of a God, till ſome one amongſt them had em- 
pioyed his thoughts, to inquire into the — 
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and cauſes of things, which would caſily lead him to 
the notion of a : which having once taught to 
others, reaſon, and the natural propenſity of their own 
thoughts, would afterwards propagate, and continue 
amongſt them. 

F. 12. Indeed it is urged, that it is ſuit= Stable to 
able to the goodneſs of God to imprint God's good- 
upon the minds of men characters and no- neſs, that all 
tions of himſelf, and not to leave them in — 1 
the dark and doubt in fo grand a concern- —— ry 
ment; and alſo by that means to ſecure to fore naturally 
himſelf the homage and veneration due from imprinted by 
ſo intelligent a creature as man; and there- 4 — 
fore he has done it. 

This argument, if it be of any force, will 
much more than thoſe, who uſe it in this cafe, ex 
from it. For, if we may conclude, that Cod hath done 
for men all that men ſhall judge is beſt for them, be- 
cauſe it is fuitable to his goodneſs fo to do; it will 
prove not only that God has imprinted on the minds of 
men an idea of himſelf, but that he hath plainly ſtamped 
there, in fair characters, all that men ought to know 
or believe of him, all that they ought to do in obedience 
to his will; and that he hath given them a will and 
_ affections conformable to it. This, no doubt, every 
one will think better for men, than that they ſhould in 
the dark grope after knowledge, as St. Paul tells us all 
nations did after God, Acts xvii. 27. than that their 
wills ſhould claſh with their underſtandings, and their 
appetites croſs their duty. The Romaniſts ſay, it is 
beſt for men, and ſo ſuitable to the goodneſs of God, 
that there ſhould be an infallible judge of controver- 
fies on earth; and therefore there is one. And I, by 
the ſame reaſon, ſay, it is better for men that every man 
himſelf ſhould be infallible. I leave them to confider, 
whether by the force of this argument they ſhall think, 
that every man is ſo. I think it a very good argument, 
to ſay, the infinitely wife God hath made it fo: and 
therefore it is beſt. Bur it ſeems to me a little too 
much confidence of our own wiſdom to ſay, © I think 
it beſt, and therefore God hath made it ſo; _ 
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the matter in hand, it will be in vain to argue from 
ſuch a topick that Gad hath done ſo, when certain ex- 
perience ſhows us that he hath not. But the 8 
of God hath not been wanting to men without ſuch 
original impreſſions of knowledge, or ideas ſtamped on 
the mind : fince he hath furniſhed man with thoſe fa- 
culties, which will ſerve for the ſufficient diſcovery of 
all things requiſite to the end of ſuch a being. And I 
doubt not but to ſhow that a man, by the right uſe of 
his natural abilities, may, without any innate princi- 
ples, attain a knowledge of a God, and other things 
that concern him. God having endued man with thoſe 
facultics of knowing which he hath, was no more obliged 
by his goodneſs to plant thofe innate notions in his 
mind, than that having given him reaſon, hands, and 
materials, he ſhould build him bridges, or houſes; 
which fome people in the world, however, of good 
do either totally want, or are but ill provided of, 
n without 2 God, and 
principles of morality ; or at leaft have but very ill 
. „ py FD Heh that they never 
employed their parts, faculties, and powers induftriouſly 
that way, but contented themſelves with the opinions, 
faſhions, and things of their country, as they - found 
them, without looking any farther. Had you or I been 
born at the bay of Soldania, poſſibly our thoughts and 
notions had not exceeded thoſe brutiſh ones of the hot- 
tentots that inhabit there: and had the Virginia king 
Apochancana been educated in England, he had been 
perhaps as knowing a divine, and as good a mathema- 
tician, as any in it. The difference between him and 
a more im iſbman lying barely in this, that 
the exetcife of his faculties was bounded within the 
ways, modes, and notions of his own country, and never 
directed to any other, or farther inquiries: and if he 
had not any idea of a God, it was only becauſe he pur- 
_ that would have led him to it. 
- 13. 1 grant, that if there were any 
mp x6 i be fond nguined on the minds of 


various in 
different men, we have reaſon to expect it ſhould be 
.OM 
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his owt! workmanſhip, to mind man of his 
and duty ; and that herein ſhould the firſt in- 
ſtances of human knowledge. But how late is it before 
any ſuch notion is diſcoverable in children? And when 
we find it there, how much more does it refemble the 
opinion and notion of the teacher, than the 
true God? He that ſhall obſerve in children the pro- 
whereby their minds attain the knowledge they 
have, will think that the objects they do firſt and moſt 
— converſe with, are thoſe that make the firſt 
on their underſtandings : nor will he find 
the leaſt footſteps of any other. It is eaſy to take no- 
tice, how their thoughts enlarge natives, only as they 
come to be acquainted with a greater variety of ſenſible 
objects, to retain the ideas of them in their memories : 
and to get the ſkill to compound and enlarge them, and 
ſeveral ways put them together. How by theſe means 
come to frame in their minds an idea men have of 
a deity, I ſhall hereafter ſhow. 
$. 14. Can it be thought, that the ideas men have of 
God are the characters and marks of himſelf, engraven 
on their minds by his own finger ; when we fee that in 
the ſame country, under one and the fame name, men 
have far different, nay, often contrary and inconſiſtent 
ideas and conceptions of him ? Their agreeing in a 
a__ or ſound, will ſcarce prove an innate notion of 


$. 15. What true or tolerable notion of a deity 
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in- 

finity, and eternity were excluded. To which if we 
add their groſs conceptions of corporeity, expreſſed 
in their images and reprefentations of their deities ; 
the amours, marriages, copulations, luſts, quarrels, and 
other mean qualities attributed by them to their gods ; 
we ſhall have little reaſon to think, that the heathen 
e. the greateſt part of mankind, had ſuch 
ideas of God in their minds, as he himfelf, out of care 
that they ſhould not LEES Coors: was author 
Vor. I. F of⸗ 


not here 1 
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of. And this univerſality of conſent, ſo much L 
if it prove any native impreſſions, it will be only this, 
that God imprinted on the minds of all men, ſpeaking 
the ſame language, a name for himſelf, but not any 
idea; fince thoſe people, who in the name, had 
at the ſame time far different ap about the 
thing ſignified. If they fay, that the variety of deities, 
worſhipped by the heathen world, were but figurative 
ways of expre the ſeveral attributes of that incom- 
able being, or ſeveral parts of his providence: 


anſwer, what they might be in the original, 1 will 
he 


ere inquire; but that they were fo in the 
of the vulgar, I think will affirm. 
that will confult the voyage of the biſhop of e, 
c. 13. (not to mention other teſtimonies) will find, that 


the theology of the Siamites ſſedly owns a plura- 
lity of : or, as the abbe de Choiſy more judiciouſly 
remarks, in his Journal du voiage de Siam, +54, it con- 
fiſts in acknowledging no God at all. 


If it be faid, That wife men of all natipns came to 
have true conceptions of the unity and infinity of the 
deity, I grant it. But then this, 

Firſt, Excludes univerſality of conſent in any thing 
but the name; for thoſe wiſe men being very few, 
perhaps one of a thouſand, this univerſality is very 
narrow. 

Secondly, It ſcems to me plainly to prove, that the 
trueſt and beſt notions men had of God were not im- 
printed, but acquired by and meditation, and 
a right uſe of their faculties; fince the wife and con- 
fiderate men of the world, by a right and careful em- 
ployment of their ts and reaſon, attained true 
notions in this as well as other things ; whilft the lazy 
and inconfiderate part of men, making far the greater 
number, took up their notions by chance, frem com- 
mon tradition and vulgar concepti without much 
beating their heads about them. And if it be a reaſon 
to think the notion of God innate, becauſe all wife men 


had ir, virtue too muſt be thought innate, for that al ſo 
wile men have always had. 


$. 16. This 
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$. 16. This was evidently the caſe of all Gentiliſm ; 
nor hath even amongſt Jews, Chriſtians, and Mahome-. 
tans, who acknowledge but one God, this doctrine, 
and the care taken in thoſe nations to teach men to 
have true notions of a God, prevailed fo far, as to make 
men to have the ſame, and the true ideas of him. How 


heaven, 

* many other abſurd and unfit 1 — 
? Chriſtians, as well as Turks, have had whole 
and contending earneſtly for it, and that 
„ and of — ſnape: and 
ew among us 2 eſs themſelves 
Anthropomorphites, (though ſome I have met with 
that own it) yet, I believe, he that will make it his 
buſineſs, may find, amongſt the ignorant and unin- 
ſtructed Chriſtians, many of that opinion. Talk but 
with country e, almoſt of any aged peo- 


__ they 
and pitiful, that no-body e 
taught by a rational man, > ther leſs that they were 
characters written by the finger of God himſelf. Nor 
do I fee how it es more from the goodneſs of 
God, that he has given us minds unfurniſhed with theſe 
ideas of himſelf, than that he hath ſent us into the 
world with bodies unclothed, and that there is no art 
or ſkill born with us: for, being fitted with faculties 
to attain theſe, it is want of induſtry and conſideration 
in us, and not of bounty in him, if we have them not. 
It is as certain that there is a God, as that the oppoſite 
angles, made by the interſection of two ftraight lines, 
are equal. There was never any rational creature, that 
ſet himſelf fincerely to examine the truth of theſe 
propoſitions, that could fail to aſſent to them; though 
yet it be paſt doubt that there are many men, who, 
having not applied their thoughts that way, are igno- 
rant both of the one and the other. If any one think 
fit to call this (which is the utmoſt of its extent) uni- 
verſal conſent, ſuch an one I eafily allow; but ſuch an 
FS. univerfal 


. ſelf, as far as our weak capacities were 
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uni verſal conſent as this proves not the idea of God, any 
more than it does the idea of fuch angles, innate. 

If the idea of F. 17. Since then, though the knowledge 
Ged be not of a God be the moſt natural difcovery of 
. human reaſon, yet the idea of him is not 
fuppoſed in- innate, as, I think, is evident from what has 
nate. been faid; I imagine there will ſcarce be 
any other idea found, that can pretend to it: fince if 
God hath ſent any impreſſion, any character on the un- 
derftanding of men, it is moſt reaſonable to expect it 
ſhould have been ſome clear and uniform idea of him- 
capable to re- 
ccive fo incomprehenſible and infinite an object. But 
our minds being at firſt void of that idea, which we are 
moſt concerned to have, it isa ſtrong preſumption againſt 
all other innate characters. I muſt own, as far as I can 
obſerve, I can find none, and would be glad to be in- 
formed by any other. 

Idea of fub- F. 18. I confeſs there is another idea, 
ſtance not in- which would be of general uſe for mankind 
—_ to have, as it is of talk, as if they 
had it; and that is the idea of ſubſtance, which we 
neither have, nor can have, by ſenſation” or reflection. 
If nature took care to ide us any ideas, we might 
well expect they ſhould be ſuch, as by our own facul- 
ties we cannot procure to ourſelves : but we fee, on the 
contrary, that fince by thoſe ways, whereby our ideas 
are brought into our minds, this is not, we have no 
ſuch clear idea at all, and therefore ſignify nothing by 
the word ſubſtance, but only an uncertain ſuppoſition 
of we know not what, i. e. of ing whereof we 
have no particular diſtinct poſitive idea, which we 
take to be the ſubſtratum, or ſupport, of thoſe ideas 
we know. 


No F. 19. Whatever then we talk of innate, 


tions em be either ſpeculative or practical, principles, 
innate, fince it may, with as much probability, be ſaid, 
a0 Kea e that a man hath 100l. fterling in his pocket, 

Al and yet denied, that he hath either penny, 
ſhilling, crown, or other coin, out of which the ſum 


is to be made up, as to think that certin propoſitions 
| are 
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are innate, when the ideas about which they are can by 
no means be ſuppoſed to be ſo. The 
and aſſent that is given doth not at all 


preſſing the agreement or difagreement of ſuch ideas, 
will neceſſarily follow. Every one, that hath a true 


idea of God and worſhip, wall Nt afſenc to this propoſition, 
* that God is to be worſhipped,” when expreſſed in 
a he underſtands: and every rational man, 
that hath not thought on it to-day, may be ready to 
aſſent to this ition to-morrow ; and yet millions 
of men may be well ſuppoſed to want one or both 
thoſe ideas to-day. For if we will allow favages 
to have ideas of God and worſhip, 


1 


moſt country 
(which converſation with them will not make 


7 


4H 
PP 


ward to believe) yet I think few children can 
to have thoſe ideas, which therefore they 
in to have ſome time or other; b. 


: 
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and d therefore, if hen an 32 ny 

the ideas innate, it can much leſs the 

up of thoſe ideas. If they have any innate 
J be glad to be told what, and how many 


To which let me add: If there be Neo innate 
_— = = ideas in the mind, ideas in the 
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_ conſciouſneſs, that it was known or 
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perceived before : 
without this, whatever idea comes into the mind is 
new, and not remembered ; this conſciouſneſs of its 

having been in the mind before that which dif. 
— remembering from all other ways of think- 
Whatever idea was never perceived by the mind, 
ws never ins the mile Whatever idea is in the mind, 
is either an actual perception; or elſe, having been an 
actual perception, is fo in the mind, that by the me- 
mory it can be made an actual perception again. 
Whenever there is the actual perception of an idea 
without memory, the idea appears perſectly new and 
unknown before to the underſtanding. Whenever the 
memory brings any idea into actual view, it is with a 
conſciouſneſs, that it had been there before, and was 
not wholly a ſtranger to the mind. Whether this be 
not ſo, I appeal to every one's obſervation : and then I 
defer an inivace of an_ides, pretended to be. inn, 
which (before any impreſſion of it by ways hereafter to 
be mentioned) any one could revive and remember as 
on os he dog oats known ; without which conſci- 
ouſneſs of a former perception there is no remem- 
brance ; and whatever idea comes into the mind with- 


dut that conſciouſneſs is not remembered, er comes 


not out of the memory, nor can be faid to be in the 
mind before that appearance: for what is not either 
actually in view, or in the memory, is in the mind no 
aye ol, and 1s all one as if he had never been there. 
Suppoſe a child had the ufe of his eyes, till he knows 
and diftinguiſhes colours; but then cataracts ſhut the 
windows, and he is forty or fifty years perfectly in the 
dark, and in that time perfectly loſes all memory of 
the ideas of colours he once had, This was the caſe 
of a blind man I once talked with, who loſt his ſighs 
by the ſmaſl-pox when he was a child, and had no more 
nation of collins ahh con toon blind. I aſk, whether 
any one can ſay this man had then any ideas of colours 
in his mind, Rs os ane. bows HAS? Led I 
think no-body will fay, that either of them had in his 
mind any idea of colours at all. His cataracts are 
couched, and then he has the ideas (which he remem- 
bers not) of colours, de noun, W 

dee 


* 
- . 


Fi 
conveyed to his mind, and that without any conſcicuſ- 
neſs of a former acquaintance : and theſe now he can 
revive, and call to mind in the dark. In this caſe all 
theſe ideas of colours, which when out of view can be 
revived with a conſciouſneſs of a former acquaintance, 
being thus in the memory, are faid to be in the mind. 
The uſe I make of this, is, that whatever idea, being 
not actually in view, is in the mind, is there only by 
being in the memory ; and if it be not in the memory, 
it is not in the mind; and if it be in the 7, It 
— 4 de brought 23 —_ view, 
wit a perception t 1t comes out memory ; 
which is this, that it had been known before, and is 
now remembered. If therefore there be any innate 
ideas, they muſt be in the memory, or elfe no-where 
in the mind; and if they be in the memory, they can 
be revived without any impreſſion from without ; and 
whenever they are brought into the mind, they are 
remembered, A.» Abad 
of their not being wholly new to it. This being a 
conſtant and diftinguiſhing difference between what is, 
and what is not in the memory, or in the mind ; that 
what is not in the memory, whenever it appears 
there, appears perfectly knew and unknown before; and 
what is in the memory, or in the mind, whenever it is 
ſuggeſted by the memory, not to be new, but 
the mind finds it in itſelf, and knows it was there be- 
fore, By this it may be tried, whether there be any 
innate ideas in the mind, before impreſſion from ſenſa- 
tion or reflection. I would foin meet with the man, 
who when he came to the uſe of reaſon, or at any other 
time, remembered any one of them: and to whom, 
after he was born, they were never new. If any one 
will fay, there are ideas in the mind, that are not in 
the memory: I deſire him to explain himſelf, and make 
what he ſays intelligible. 

F. 21. Befides what I have already faid, 
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there is another reaſon why I doubt that 
are 


neither theſe nor any other principles 

innate. I that am fully perſuaded, that the 

infinitely wiſe God _ all things in per- 

fect wikdow, cannot 34 myſelf why he 
F 4 
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powers nature hath beſtowed upon us, and how 

ſuch innate principles, as are in vain ſup- 

in all mankind for their direction; which 
„ if they were there, or elſe 
©: and which fince 
or can diftinguiſh from other 
adventitious truths, we may well conclude there are 


tell; 1 — — _ 14 
purſued, ormable to truth, lays t 
ſurer. rec 
my bufineſs either to quit or follow any · authority 
Z enſuing difcourſe : truth has been my only aim, 
to lead, my ts 
„without minding whether 


greater 
of rational and contemplative knowledge, if we fought 
it in the fountain, in the confideration of things them- 
ſelves, and made uſe rather of our own than 
other men's to find it : for I think we may as rationally 
hope to fee with other men's eyes, as to know by other 
men's underſtandings. So much as we ourfelves con- 
fider and comprehend of truth and reaſon, ſo much we 
poſſeſs of real and true knowledge. The floating of 
r a 
Jot more knowing, though they happen to be true. 
What in them was ſcience, is in us but opiniatrety ; 
whilſt we give up our affent only to reverend names, 
and do not, as they did, employ our own reaſon to un- 
derſtand thoſe truths which gave them reputation. 
Ariſtotle was certainly a knowing man, but no-body 
ever thought him ſo becauſe he blindly embraced; 
conkdently vented, the opinions of another. Ani 
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Such borrowed wealth, like fairy- 


in the hand from which he cecatord ir, wilt fs 
1 Nr 


that there are innate principles, it put their followers 
upon a neceſlity of receiving ſome rines as ſuch ; 
which was to take them off from the uſe of their own 
reaſon and judgment, and put them on believing and 
them upon truſt, without farther examination: 


ple, which may ſerve to his purpoſe 
hey examined the ways whereby men came 
edge of many univerſal truths, they would 
renne 
the being of things themſelves, when duly _ 
dered ; and that they were diſcovered by the applica 

tion of thoſe faculties, that were fitted by nature 90 


receive A and judge « of them, when duly employed 4 
15. 


76 

| proceeds herein, is the defion of the for 
lowing diſcourſe ; which I ſhall proceed to, when I 
have firſt premiſed, that hitherto, to clear my way to 
thoſe foundations, which I conceive are the only true 
ones whereon to eſtabliſh thoſe notions we can have of 


ip 
do ſome of them riſe from common received opi- 
I have been forced to take feveral things 


4; | 


; 


granted, w 

taſk is to 

renet; it 

does 1 

firm 

ther inquiry of whom it is borrowed, nor whom it be- 
Jongs to, iſe 

ing to raiſe 

as far as m 

me, I 

need 

on 

mine prove 

be all of a piece, 

the reader not 

mnons, 

aſſu > 
and All 
that I on is, 
that I ex- 
perience or no; 
and this is than 
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CHAP. I. 


Of Ideas in general, and their Original. 


VERY man being conſcious tohim- Idea is the 
ſelf that he thinks, and that which — 
his mind is applied about, whilſt thinking, 
being the ideas that are there, it is paſt doubt, that 
men have in their minds ſeveral ideas, ſuch as are thoſe 
expreſſed by the words, Whiteneſs, Hardneſs, Sweet- 
neſs, Thinking, Motion, Man, Elephant, Army, 
Drunkenneſs, and others. It is in the firſt place 
then to be inquired, how he comes by them. I know 
it is a received doctrine, that men have native ideas, 
and original characters, ftamped upon their minds, in 
their very firſt being. This opinion I have, at large, 
examined — 2 60 and, I ſuppoſe, what I have faid, 
in the foregoing book, will be much more eafily ad- 
mitted, when I have ſhown, whence the underſtanding 
may get all the ideas it has, and by what ways and de- 
grees they may come into the mind ; for which I ſhall 
to one's own obſervation and experience. 
$. 2. Let us then fi the mind to ay jdeas 
be, as we fay, white paper, void of all cha- come from 
racers, without any ideas; how comes it fenfation or 
to be furniſhed? Whence comes it by that "fin. 
vaſt ſtore which the buſy and boundleſs fancy of man 
bas painted on it, with an almoſt endleſs variety ? * 
Whence has it all the materials of reaſon and know- 
ledge? To this I anſwer, in one word, from experi- 
ence ; in all that our kno is founded, and from 
that it ultimately derives itfelf. Our obſervation em- 
ployed either about external ſenſible objects, or about 
the internal of our minds, . perceived and 
reflected on_ by ourſelves, is that which £1 our 
underſtandings with the materials thinking. 
_ Theſe 


— r 9 * „ 
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98 
Theſe two are the fountains of knowledge, from whence 
l Nl 
$. 3. Firſt, Our ſenſes, converſant 


TN Cold, 
Soft, Hard, Bitter, Sweet, and all thoſe which we call 
ſenſible qualities; which when I fay the ſenſes convey 
into the mind, I mean, they from external objects con- 
vey into the mind what there thoſe percep- 
tions. This great — E have, 
depending wholly upon our ſenſes, v them 
to the a 1 call $zNSATION, * 
The opera- S. 4- Secondly, The other fountain, from 
alas of ene which ex furniſheth the underſtand- 
minds the ing with ideas, is the perception of the 
> of our own mind within us, as it 
is employed about the ideas it has got; 
which when the foul comes to reflect on 
and confider, do furniſh the with another 
ſet of _ ved cones ee _—— 
out; and fuch are Perception, Think! bring, 
Believing, Reaſoning, Knowing, WI 4 all the 
different of our own minds ; which we bei 
conſcious of and obſerving in ven do from het 
receive into our underſtandings as diftinct ideas, as 
we do from bodies affecting our ſenſes. This ſource of 
ideas every man has wholly in himſelf; and it 
be not ſenſe, as having to do with external 
objects, yet it is very like it, and might properly 
be called internal fenſe. But as I call the other 
ſenſation, fo I call this kxEziEcCTION, the ideas it affords 
_ fuch only as the mind gets by reflecting on its 
| witdia itfelf. By reflection then, in 
—＋— part of this diſcourſe, I would be under- 
ſtood to mean that notice which the mind takes of its 


own operations, and the manner of them; by reaſon 


whereof there come to be ideas of theſe operations i in 


the underſtanding. Theſe two, I fay, viz. external 


material 
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like floating viſions, they 
to leave in their mi ing i 
till the underſtanding turns inward upon itfelf, reflecta 
on its own operations and makes them the objects of its 
own tion. Children w 
into it, are ſurrounded with a 
which, by a conſtant ſolicitation of their ſenſes, 
the mind conftantly to them, forward to take notice 
new, and apt to be delighted with the variety of chang- 
ing objects. Thus the firſt years are uſually 
and diverted in looking abroad. Men's buſineſs in 
them is to acquaint themſelves with what is to be found 
without: and fo growing up in a conſtant attention to 
outward ſenſations, ſeldom make any confiderable re- 
flection on what paſſes within them till 
be of riper years; and ſome ſcarce ever at 
F. 9. To aſk at what time a man 
firſt any ideas, is to aſk when he begins 
eive; having ideas, and 
the fame thing. I know 


the body: which if true, 
ning of a man's ideas is the 
the beginning of his foul. i 
and its ideas, as body and its extenſion, will 
exiſt both at the ſame time. | 

F. 10. But whether the ſoul be 
to exiſt antecedent to, or coeval with, 
ſome time after the firſt rudiments 


body; 3 leave to be of 


oL. I. 


Io: which way of proving 


22 Men think not always. Book 2. 


have better thought of that matter. I confeſs myſelf 
to have one of thoſe dull fouls, that doth not perceive 
-itfelf always to contemplate ideas; nor can conceive 
it any more neceſſary for the foul always to think, than 
for the body always to move : the perception of ideas 
being (as I conceive) to the foul, what motion is to 
the body ; not its effence, but one of its tions. 
And therefore, though thinking be ſuppoſed ever fo 
much the action of the ſoul, yet it is not neceſ- 
fary to ſuppoſe that it ſhould be always thinking, al- 
ways in action. That perhaps is the privilege of the- 
infinite author and preſerver of things, who never flum- 
bers nor but it is not competent to any finite 


being, at leaſt not to the ſoul of man. We know cer- 


tainly by experience that we ſometimes think, and 
thence draw * infallible conſequence, that there is 


power to think : but whether 
perpetually thinks or no, we can be no 
us. For to ſay 


parable from it, is to beg what is in queſtion, and not 


t by reaſon ; which is neceſſary to be done, if 
a ſelf-evident tion. But whether this, 
py always thinks,” be a ſcli-evident pro- 
that every body aſſents to at firſt I 
mankind. It is doubted whether I thought 
all laſt night or no: the queſtion being about a mat- 
ter of fact, it is begging it to bring, as a proof for it, 
an hypotheſis, which is the very thing in diſpute: by 
Which way one may prove any thi and 1t is but 

that all watches, whilſt * balance beats, 
think ; and it is ſufficiently proved, and paſt doubt, 
that my watch all laſt night. But he that 
would not deceive himſelf, to- build his hypo- 
thefis on matter of fact, and make it out by ſenfible 


experience, and not preſume on matter of fact, becauſe 


of his hypotheſis ; that is, becauſe he ſuppoſes it to be 
amounts to this, that I muſt 


neceſſarily think all laſt night, becauſe another ſuppoſes 
I always think, „ that I 


But 


always do fo, 
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But men in love with their opinions may not only 
ſuppoſe what is in queſtion, but allege wrong matter 
of fact. How elſe could any one make it an inference 
of mine, that a thing is not, becauſe we are not fen- 
ſible of it in our fleep? I do not ſay there is no foul in 
a man, becauſe he is not ſenſible of it in his fleep : but 
I do ſay. he cannot think at any time waking or 
ing, without being ſenſible of it. Our being ſenſible 
of it is not neceſſary to any thing, but to our thoughts: 
and to them it is, and to them it will always be neceſ- 
fary, till we can think without being conſcious of it. 

g. 11. I grant that the foul in a waking It is not al- 
man is never without thought, becauſe it is ways confct- 
the condition of being awake: but whether * 
ſleeping without dreaming be not an affection of the 
whole man, mind as well as body, may be worth a 
_ waking man's conſideration ; it being hard to conceive, 
that any thing ſhould think, and not be conſcious of it. 
If the foul doth think in a ſleeping man without being 
conſcious of it, I aſk, whether during ſuch thinking it 

| has any pleaſure or pain, or be capable of happineſs or 
miſery? I am ſure the man is not, any more than the 
bed or earth he lies on. For to be happy or miſerable 
without being conſcious of it, ſeems to me utterly in- 
conſiſtent and impoſſible. Or if it be poſſible that the 
foul can, whilſt the body is fleeping, have its thinking, 
enjoyments and concerns, its pleaſure or _ apart, 
which the man is not conſcious of nor partakes in; it is 
certain that Socrates aſleep and Socrates awake is not the 
ſame : but his ſoul when he fleeps, and Socrates 
the man, conſiſting of body and ſoul when he is waking, 
are two perſons; fince waking Socrates has no know- 
of, or concernment for that happineſs or miſery 
of his ſoul which it enjoys alone by itſelf whilſt he 
ſleeps, without perceiving any thing of it; any more 
than he has for the happineſs or miſery of a man in the 
Indies, whom he knows not. For if we take wholly 
away all conſciouſneſs of our actions and ſenſations, 
eſpecially of pleaſure and pain, and the concernment 
that accompanies it, it will be hard to know wherein 
* 8 2 $. 12 
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g. 12. * The ſoul, during found ſleep, 
thinks,” fay theſe men. at it thinks 
and perceives, it is 2 certainly of 
thoſe of delight or trouble, as well as any 
other perceptions ; and it muſt neceſſarily 
be conſcious of its own perceptions. But 
it has all this apart; the man, it 

is plain, is conſcious of nothing of all this. Let us 

ſuppoſe then the foul of Caſtor, while he is fleeping, 
retired from his body; which'is no impoſſible ſuppoſi- 
tion for the men 1 have here to do with, who fo libe- 
rally allow life, without a thinking foul, to all other 
animals. Theſe men cannot then judge it impoſſible, 
or a contradiction, that the body ſhould live without 
the ſoul nor that the ſoul ſhould ſubſiſt and r or 
have eption, even of ineſs or mi- 
ſery, Labour the body Ls dy ſay, * 
the ſoul of Caſtor — during his 1 ſrom his 
body, to think apart. Let us ſuppoſe too, that i 
chooſes for its ſcene of thinking the body of another 
man, v. g. Pollux, who is ſleeping without a foul : for 
if Caſtor's foul can think, whit ©, ſtor is aſlerp, what 

Caſtor is never confcious of, it is no matter what place 
it chooſes to think in. We have here then the bodies 
of two men with only one foul between them, which 
we will ſu to ſleep and wake by turns; and the 
ſoul fill thinking in the waking man, whereof me 
man 1s never confcious, has never the leaſt 
_ Ception. TI aſk then, whether Caſtor and Pollux, - 

with only one ſoul between them, which thinks and 

perceives in one what the other is never confcious of, 
nor is concerned for, are not two as diſtinct perſons as 

Caſtor and Hercules, or as Socrates and Plato were? 

And whether one of them might not be very happy, and 

the other very miſerable ? Juft by the fame reaſon they 

make the ſoul and the man two perſons, who make the 
foul think what the man is not conſcious of. For 


I ſuppoſe no- 5 make identity of perſons to con- 
fiſt in the ſoul's being united to the very fame nume- 
rical particles of matter; for if that be to 


identity, it will be impoſſible, eat” 
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the particles of our bodies, that any man ſhould be the 
ſame perſon two days, or two moments her. 
$. 1 - Thus, methinks, every drowſy Impoſſible to 
ſhakes their doctrine, who teach, that the convince | 
foul is always thinking. Thoſe at leaſt, 
who do at any time flcep without dream- 
ing, can never be convinced, that their 
thoughts are ſometimes for four hours buſy 
without their knowing of it ; and if they 
the very act, waked in the middle of that 
templation, can give no manner of account 
$. 14. It will perhaps be faid, ** that the 
ſoul thinks even in the ſoundeſt fleep, but 
the memory retains it not. That the foul 
in a ng man ſhould be this moment 
buſy a thinking, and the next moment in 
a w man not remember nor be able to recollect 
one jot of all thofe thoughts, is very hard to be con- 
ceived, and would necd fome better proof than bare 
aſſertion to make it be believed. For who can without 
any more ado, but being barely told ſo, imagine, that 
the great of men do, all their lives, for 
ſeveral hours every day, think of ſomething, which if 
they were aſked, even in the middle of theſe t 
they could remember nothing at all of? Moft men, 1 
think, a great part of their ſleep without dream- 
I once knew a man that was bred a ſcholar, and 
no bad memory, who told me, he had never 


Ee = 


dreamed in his life till he had that fever he was then 


newly recovered of, which was about the five or fix and 
_ twentieth year of his age. I ſuppoſe the world affords 
more ſuch inſtances: at leaſt every one's acquaintance 
will furniſh him with examples enough of ſuch, as paſs 
moſt of their nights without dreaming. 

$. 15. To think often, and never to re- Upon this 
tain it ſo much as one moment, is a very FLOG 
uſeleſs ſort of thinking : and the foul, in of » deeping 
ſuch a ſtae of thinking, does very little, if manought c 
at all, excel that of a looking-glaſs, which be __ 
conſtantly receives variety of images, or _ 
ideas, but retains none; * diſappear and vaniſh, here 
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there remain no footfieps of them: the looking-glaſs 
is never the better for ſuch ideas, nor the foul for fuch 
thoughts. Perhaps it will be faid, © that in a waki 
* man the materials of the body are employed, an 
* made uſe of, in thinking; and that the memory of 
** thoughts is retained by > 64 impreſſions that are made 
< on the brain, and the traces there left after ſuch 
thinking; but that in the thinking of the foul, which 
«« is not perceived in a fleeping man, there the foul 
„* thinks apart, and, making no uſe of the of 
*© the body, leaves no impreſſions on it, and confe- 
*« quently no memory of ſuch thoughts. Not to men- 
tion again the abſurdity of two diftin&t perſons, which 
follows from this ſuppoſition, I anfwer farther, that 
whatever ideas the mind can receive and contemplate 
without the help of the body, it is reaſonable to con- 
clude, it can retain without the help of the body too; 
or elſe the foul, or any ſeparate fpirit, will have but 
little advantage by thinking. If it has no memory of 
its own thoughts ; if it cannot lay them up for its own 
ufe, and be able to recall them upon occaſion ; if x 
cannot reflect upon what is paſt, and make uſe of its 
former experiences, reaſonings, and contemplations ; to 
what purpoſe does it think ? They, who make the foul 
a thinking thing, at this rate, will not make it a much 
more noble being, than thofe do, whom they condemn, 
for allowing it to be nothing but the ſubtileſt parts of 
matter. Characters drawn on duft, that the firſt breath 
of wind effaces; or impreſſions made on a heap of 
atoms, or animal ſpirits, are alt as uſeful, and 
render the ſubject as noble, as the thoughts of a foul 
that periſh in thinking; that once out of fight are gone 
for ever, and leave ne memory of themſelves behind 
them. Nature never makes excellent things for mean 
or no uſes: and it is hardly to be conceived, that our 
infinitely wiſe creator ſhould make ſo admirable a faculty 
as the power of thinking, that faculty which comes 
neareſt the excellency his own incomprehenſible 
being, to be ſo idly and uſeleſſy employed, at leaft a 
fourth part of its time here, as to think conſtantly, with- 
out remembering any of thoſe thoughts, without doing 

| | any 
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any good to itſelf or others, or being any way uſeful to 
any other part of the creation. If we will examine it, w- 


ſhall not find, I ſuppoſe, the motion of dull and ſenſe - 
leſs matter, any where in the univerſe, made fo littl- 
uſe of, and fo wholly thrown away. 

C. 16. It is true, we have ſometimes in- 
ſtances of perception, whilft we are afleep ; 
and retain the memory of thoſe thoughts: 
but how extravagant and incoherent for the 
moſt part they arc ; how little conformable 
to the r and order of a rational * 
being, thoſe who are acquainted with dreams 
need not be told. This I would willingly 
be fatisfied in, whether the foul, when it thinks thus 
apart, and as it were ſeparate from the body, acts lefs 
rationally than when conjointly with it, or no. If its 
ſeparate thoughts be lefs rational, then thefe men muſt 
ſay, that the foul owes the perfection of rational think- 
ing to the body : if it does not, it 1s wonder that our 
dreams ſhould be, for the moſt. part, ſo frivolous and 
irrational ; and that the ſoul ſhould retain none of its 
more rational ſoliloquies and meditations. 

5. 17. Thoſe who fo confidently tell us, 
that the foul always actually thinks,” 1 
would they would alſo tell us what thoſe 
ideas are that are in the ſoul of a child, be- 
fore, or juſt at the union with the body, 
before it hath received any by ſenfation. The 8 
of ſleeping men are, as I take it, all made up of the 


waking man's ideas, though for the moſt oddly 
put together. It is ſtrange if the ſoul has i of its 


own, that it derived not from ſenfation or reflection 
(as it muſt have, if it thought before it received any 
impreſſions from the body) that it ſhould never, in its 
private thinking (ſo private, that the man himſelf per- 
ceives it not) retain any of them, the very moment it 
wakes out of them, and then make the man glad with 
new diſcoveries. Who can find it reaſonable that the 
foul ſhould, in its retirement, during fleep, have fo 
many hours thoughts, and yet never light on any of 
taoſe ideas it * as reflection; 
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or at leaſt the memory of none but ſuch, which 
being from the body, muſt needs be lefs na- 
tural to a ſpirit? It is ſtrange the ſoul ſhould never 
once in a man's whole life recall over any of its pure 
native thoughts, and thoſe ideas it had before it bor- 
rowed any thing from the body ; never bring into the 

ing man's view any other ideas but what have a 
tang of the caſk, and manifeſtly derive their original 
from that union. If it always thinks, and ſo had ideas 
before it was united, or before it received any from the 
body, it is not to be fu but that during fleep it 
recollects its native ideas; and during that retirement 
from communicating with the body, whilft it thinks 
by itſelf, the ideas it is buſied about ſhould be, ſome- 
times at leaft, thoſe more natural and congenial ones 
which it had in itſelf, underived from the body, or its 
own operations about them: which, ſince the waking 
man never remembers, we muſt from this hypotheſis 
conclude, either that the foul remembers ſomething 
that the man does not; or elſe that memory belongs 


— 
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only to ſuch ideas as are derived from the body, or the 
mind's 


operations about them. 

' $. 18. I would be glad alſo to learn from 
theſe men, who ſo confidently nce, 
that the human foul, or which is all one, 
that a man always thinks, how they come 
to know it; nay, how they come to know 
that they themſelves think, when they 
themſelves do not perceive it. This, I 
= M, 5 

» without perceiving : It is, I fu AF 
confuſed notion taken ——_- 
none of thoſe clear truths, that either their own evi- 
dence forces us to admit, or common experience makes 
it im to deny. For the moſt that can be faid 
of it, is, that it is impoſſible the ſoul may always think, 
but not always retain it in memory: and I ſay, it is as 


15 
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$. 19. To ſuppoſe the foul to think, and That a man 
the man not to perceive ic, is, as has been 9 in think. 
faid, to make two perſons in one man: and ing, and yet 
if one conſiders well theſe men's way of not retainic 
ſpeaking, one ſhould be led into a ſuſpicion e next mo- 
that they do ſo. For they who tell us that — 
the ſoul always thinks, do never, that I re- 
member, ſay that a man always thinks. Can the foul 
think, and not the man? or a man think, and not be 
conſcious of it? This ps would be ſuſpected of 
argon in others, It they fay, the man thinks always, 
— is not always conſcious of it; they may as well fay, 
his body is extended without having parts. For it is 
— A as intelligible to fay, that a body is extended 
without parts, as that any thing thinks without being 
conſcious of it, or perceiving that it does ſo. They 
who talk thus may, with as much reaſon, if zt be neceſ- 
ſary to their hypotheſis, ſay, that a man is always hun- 
gry, but that he does not always feel it: oe Sony hunger 
conſiſts in that very ſenſation, as thinking confiſts in 
being confcious that one thinks. If they fay, that a 
man is always conſcious to himſelf of thinking, I aſk, 
how they know it. Conſciouſneſs is the perception of 
what paſſes in a man's own mind. Can another man 
perceive that I am conſcious of any thing, when I per- 
ceive it not myſelf? No man's knowledge here can go 
beyond his ex e. Wake a man out of a found 
ſleep, and aſk him, what he was that moment think- 
ing of. If he himſelf be conſcious of nothing he then 
on, he muſt be a notable diviner of thoughts 
that can affure him that he was thinking : may he not 
with more reaſon affure him he was not aſleep? This is 
ſomething beyond philoſophy; and it cannot be leſs 
than revelation, that diſcovers to another thoughts in 
my mind, when I can find none there myſelf : and they 
muſt needs have a penetrating fight, who can certainly 
ſee that I think, when I cannot perceive it myſelf, 
and when I declare that I do not; and yet can fee that 
dogs or elephants do nor think, when oy give all the 
demonſtration of it imaginable, except only telling us 
a td This ſome may ſuſpect to * ap 
yo 
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the Roſecrucians; it ſeeming eafier to make 
one's felf inviſible to others, than to make another's 
ts viſible to me, which are not viſible to himſelf 
But it is but defining the foul to bea ſubſtance that 
always thinks,“ and the buſineſs is done. If ſuch de- 
finition be of any authority, I know not what it can 
ſerve for, but to make many men ſuſpect, that they 
have no ſouls at all, fince they find a good part of their 
lives paſs away without thinking. For no definitions, 
that I _— no ſuppoſitions of any _ of force 
enough to deſtroy conſtant experience; perhaps it 
is the affectation of knowing beyond what we perceive, 
that makes fo much uſeleſs diſpute and noiſe in the 
world. 2 
No ideas but F. 20. I ſee no reaſon therefore to be- 
from feng. lieve, that the ſoul thinks before the ſenſes 


tion or reflec- 


tion, evident, have furniſhed it with ideas to think on; 


if we obſerve and as thoſe are increaſed and retained, ſo 


children. it comes, by exerciſe, to improve its faculty 
of thinking, in the ſeveral parts of it, as well as after- 
wards, by compounding thoſe ideas, and reflecting on 
— rations ; it increaſes its ſtock, as well as 
cility, in rememberi imagini reaſoning, and 
other modes of thinking 4 was 88 
$. 21. He that will ker himſelf to be informed by 
obſervation and experience, and not make his own 
hypotheſis. the rule of nature, will find few figns of a 
foul accuſtomed to much thinking in a new-born child, 
and much fewer of any reaſoning at all. And yet it is 
hard to imagine, that the rational foul ſhould think fo 
much, and not reaſon at all. And he that will conſi- 
der, that infants, newly come into the world, fpend 
the greateſt part of their time in fleep, and are ſeldom 
awake, but when either hunger calls for the teat, or 
fome pain, (the moſt importunate of all ſenſations) or 
ſome — violent impreſſion upon the body forces the 
mind to perceive, and attend to it: he, I fay. who con- 
fiders this, will, find reaſon to imagine, that 
a ſœtus in the mother's womb differs not much from 
the ſtate of a vegetable ; but paſſes the greateſt part of 
its time wathout perception or theught, 2 
e 
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little in a place where it needs not ſeek for food, and is 
ſurrounded with liquor, always equally ſoft, and near 
of the fame temper ; where the eyes have no light, and 
the cars, fo ſhur up, are not very ſuſceptible of founds ; 
and where there is little or no variety, or change of ob- 
jects to move the ſenſes. 

$. 22. Follow a child from its birth, and obſerve the 
alterations that time makes, and you ſhall find, as the 
mind by the ſenſes comes more and more to be fur- 
niſhed with ideas, it comes to be more and more awake; 
thinks more, the more it has matter to think on. After 
ſome time it begins to know the objects, which, being 
moſt familiar with it, have made laſting im 
Thus it comes by degrees to know the perſons it daily 
converſes with, and diſtinguiſh them from ſtrangers ; 
which are inſtances and effects of its coming to retain 
and diſtinguiſh the ideas the ſenſes convey to it. And 
ſo we may obſerve how the mind, by degrees, improves 
in theſe, and advances to the exerciſe of thoſe other 
faculties of enlarging, compounding, and abſtracting 
its ideas, and of reaſoning about them, and- reflecting - 
upon all theſe; of which I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak 
more hereafter. 

$. 23. If it ſhall be demanded then, when a man 
begins to have any ideas; I think the true anſwer ts, 
when he firſt has any ſenſation. For fince there appear 
not to be any ideas in the mind, before the ſenſes have 
conveyed any in, I conceive that ideas in the under- 
ſtanding are coeval with ſenſation ; which is fuch an 
impreſſion or motion, made in ſome part of the body, 
as produces ſome perception in the underſtanding. It 
is about theſe impreſſions made on our fenfes by out- 
ward objects, that the mind feems firſt to employ itſelf 
in ſuch operations as we call perception, remembering, 
conſideration, reaſoning, &c. 

$. 24. In time the mind comes to reflect The original 
on its own operations about the ideas got of all our 
by ſenſation, and thereby ſtores itſelf with owledge. 
a new fet of ideas, which I call ideas of reflection. 
Theſe are the impreſſions that are made on our ſenſes 
by outward objects that are extrinſical to the mind, and 

. ; its 
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its own operations, ing from powers intrinfical 
— proper to itſelf; which when reflected on by itſelf, 
alſo objects of its contemplation, are, as I 
— 2 fad. the original of all knowledge. Thus the 
firſt capacity of — intellect is, that the mind is 
fitted A receive the impreſſions made on it ; either 
through the ſenſes by outward objects; or by its own 
operations when it reflects on them. This is the firſt 
ſtep a man makes towards the diſcovery of any thing, 
and the work whereon to build all thoſe no- 
tions which ever he ſhall have naturally in this world. 
All thoſe ſublime thoughts which tower above the 
clouds, and reach as high as heaven itſelf, take their 
riſe and footing here: in all that good extent wherein 
the mind wanders, in thoſe remote ſpeculations, it may 
ſeem to be elevated with, it ftirs not one jot beyond 
thoſe ideas which ſenſe or reflection have offered for its 
contemplacion. 
C. 25. In this the underſtanding is 
25 merely paſſive; 128 or no u will 
ideas the un- have theſe beginnings, and as it were ma- 
1 terials of knowledge, is not in its own 
— power. For the objects of our ſenſes do, 
many of them, obtrude their particular ideas 
upon our minds whether we will or no: and the opera- 
tions of our minds will not let us be without, at leaſt, 
ſome obſcure notions of them. No man can be wholly 
ignorant of what he does when he thinks. Theſe ſimple 
ideas, when offered to the mind, the underſtanding can 
no more refuſe to have, nor alter, when are im- 
printed, nor blot them out, and make new ones itſelf, 
than a mirror can refuſe, alter, or obliterate the images 
or ideas which the objects ſet before it do therein pro- 
duce. As the bodies that ſurround us do diverſly affect 
our organs, the mind is forced to receive the impreſ- 
ſions, and cannot avoid the perception of thoſe ideas 
that are annexed to them. 
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C. 1. HE better to underſtand the Uncom- 
EE nature, manner, and extent of pounded ap» 
our knowledge, one thing is carefully to Pcs. 
be obſerved concerning the ideas we have; and that 
is, that ſome of them are ſimple, and ſome . 
the qualities that affect our ſenſes are, in the 
things themſelves, ſo united and blended, that there is 
no on, no diſtance between them; yet it is 
plain, the ideas they produce in the mind enter by the 
ſenſes fimple and unmixed. For though the and 
touch often take in from the fame object, at the ſame 
time, different ideas; as a man fees at once motion and 
colour ; the hand feels ſoftneſs and warmth in the ſame 
piece of wax: yet the fimple ideas, thus united in the 
ſame ſudject, are as perfectly diſtin as thoſe that come 
in by different ſenſes: the coldneſs and hardneſs which 
a man feels in a piece of ice being as diftin& ideas in 
the mind, as the ſmell and whiteneſs of a lily ; or as 
the taſte of ſugar, and ſmell of a roſe. And there is 
nothing can be plainer to a man, than the clear and 
diſtinct ion he has of thoſe ſimple ideas; which, 
being each in itſelf uncompounded, contains in it no- 
thing but one uniform appearance, or conception in the 
mind, and is not diſtinguiſhable into different ideas. 
F. 2. Theſe fimple ideas, the materials of I mind 
all our know ledge, are ſuggeſted and fur- dun neither 
niſned to the mind only by thoſe two ways make not de- 
above-mentioned, viz. ſenſation and reflec- firoy them. 
tion. (1) When the underſtanding is once ſtored with 


theſe 

jy 9 FO 5 1 5 ati tt. n — 
(1) Againſt this, that the materials of all our knowledge are 

and to the mind only agb d e art 


Worcefter makes uſe of the idea of ſubſtance in theſe words: If che idea 
of ſubſtance be grounded upon plain and evident teaſon, then we moſt 
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theſe ſimple ideas, it has the power to repeat, compare, 
and unite them, even to an almoſt infinite variety; and 
fo can make at pleaſure new complex ideas. But it is 
not in the power of the moſt exalted wit, or enlarged 
underſtanding, by any quickneſs or variety of thought, 
to invent or frame one new fimple idea in the mind, 
not taken in by the ways aforementioned : nor can any 
force of the underſtanding deftroy thoſe that are there. 
- The dominion of man, in this little world of his own 
underſtanding, being much-what the fame as it is in 
the great world of vitible things; wherein his power, 
however by art and fkill, reaches no farther 
than to compound and divide the materials that are 

made 
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ing which we have not by theſe ideas. 
words of your ip's con- 


Thus I have, in a ſhort draught, iven a view of 2 iginal ideas, 
« from whence all the zeſt axe derived, and of which they ave reade up.” 


* In his letter to the biſhop 
B. 2. c. 25. & c. 28. f. 18. 
IX 2. . 21. 72 
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objects, 


reflection from the operations of his own mind 


them. I would have any one try to 
which had never affected his palate 


The fame ina- 


fancy any 
or frame t 


Of Simple Ideas. 


made to his hand; but can do nothing towards the 


one find in himſelf, who ſhall 


his underſtanding and fim 


of what is already in being. 
received in by his ſenſes from external 


the leaſt particle of new matter, or 
of a ſcent he had never ſmelt: and when 
this, I will alſo conclude that a blind man 


one atom 
bility will every 
to faſhion in 


making 


Ch. 2. 


of colours, and a deaf man true diſtinct notions 


ſounds. 


— 
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$. 3. This is the reaſon why, though we cannot be- 


lieve it impoſſible to God to make a creature with other 


: yet 
I think, it is not poſſible for any one to imagine — 
ether qualities in bodies, howſoe ver conſtituted, w 
can be taken notice of, beſides ſounds, taſtes, 
ſmells, viſible and tangible qualities. And had man- 
kind been made but with four ſenſes, the qualities then, 


neſs) has 
We find we can have no true 


be 
them- 
ED 
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be: which, whether yet ſome other creatures, 
other parts of this vaſt and ſtupendous univerſe, 
may not have, will be a greater preſumption to deny. 
that will not ſet himſelf proudly at the top of all 
but will confider the immenſity of this fabrick, 


and the that is to be found in this little 
may be apt 

may be other of w 
faculties as 
a worm 'ſhut up in one drawer of a cabinet 


hath of the 

ing of a man: ſuch variety and 

being ſuitable to the wiſdom and power of 
LI have here followed the common opinion 
's having but five ſenſes ; though, perhaps, there 
juſtly counted more: but either ſuppoſition 


equally to my preſent purpoſe. 


£ 
pi 


; 


127 
1 


| 7 
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perceivable by us. 
Firſt, Then, there are 


* 


Fourthly, There are ſome that make themſelves way, 
and are ſuggeſted to the mind by all the ways of ſenſa - 
We ſhall confider them apart under their ſeveral 


Voz. 1. H Firſt, 


IAeas of one Senſe. Book 2. 
* Firſt, There are ſome ideas which have 
Ente 2. admittance only through one ſenſe, which 
Jours, of ſee- is peculiarly adapted to receive them. Thus 


98 


| ing; found, light and colours, as white, red, yellow, 
of tearing; blue, with their ſeveral or ſhades 


- = and mixtures, as et, purple 
ſea-green, and the reſt, come in only by the eyes: 
all kinds of noiſes, ſounds, and tones, only by the cars 
the ſeveral taſtes and ſmells, by the noſe and palate 
And if theſe organs, or the nerves, which are the con- 
duits to convey them from without to their audience 
in the brain, the mind's prefence-room (as I may fo 
call it) are any of them ſo difordered, as not to 

their functions, they have no poſtern to be admitted by ; 
no other way to bring themſctlves into view, and be per- 
ceived by-the underſtanding. 

The moſt conſiderable of thoſe belonging to the 
touch are heat and cold, and folidity : all the reft, con- 
liſting almoſt wholly in the fenfible configuration, as 
fmooth and rough, or elſe more or leſs firm adhefion 
of the parts, as hard and ſoft, tough and brittle, are 
obvious enough. 

Few fimple F. 2. I think, it will be needleſs to enu- 
ideas hare merate all the particular ſimple ideas, be- 
—_ longing to each ſenſe. Nor indeed is it 
poſſible, if we would; there being a great many more 
of them belonging to moſt of the fenſes, than we have 
names for. The variety of ſmells, which are as many 
almoſt, if not more, than ſpecies of bodies in the world, 
do moſt of them want names. Sweet and ſtinking 
commonly ferve our turn for thefe ideas, which in 
effect is little more than to call them pleaſing or dif. 
pleating ; though the ſmell of a roſe and violet, both 
ſweet, are certainly very diſtinct ideas. Nor are the 
different taſtes, that by our we receive ideas of, 
much better ded with names. Sweet, bitter, ſour, 
harſh, and falt, are almoſt all the epithets we have to 
denominate that numberleſs variety of reliſhes, which 
are to be found diſtinct, not only in almoſt every ſort 
- of creatures, : but in the different parts of 
lant, fruit, or animal. The fame may be fai 
Kihbs and ſounds. I ſhall therefore, in the account 


* 
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ſimple ideas I am here giving, content myſelf to ſet 
down only fuch, as are moſt material ro our 
purpoſe, or are in themſelves leſs apt to be taken no- 
rs though they are very frequently the ingre- 
dients of our complex ideas, amongſt which, I think, 
I may well account folidity ; which therefore 1 ſhall 


treat of in the next chapter. 


, * 
— — a 


. 
Of Salidity. 


F. 1. HE idea of ſolidity we receive We e 
T by our touch; and it ariſes from EEE. 
the r which we find i in body, to the 7 
entrance of any other body into the ce it poſſeſſes, 
till it has left it. There is no pes Pick we receive 
more conſtantly from ſenſation, than folidity. Whe- 
ther we move or reſt, in what poſture ſoever we are, 
wealways feel ſomething under us that ſupports us, and 
hinders our farther finking downwards; and the bodies 
which we daily handle make us ive, that, whilſt 
they remain between them, they do by an infurmount- 
able force hinder the approach of the parts of our hands 
that preſs them. That which thus hinders the approach 
of two bodies, when they are moved one towards ano- 
ther, I call ſolidity. I will not diſpute, whether this 
acceptation of the word ſolid be nearer to its original 
fignification, than that which mathematicians uſe it in: 
it ſuffices, that I think the common notion of ſolidity 
will allow, if not juſtify, this uſe of it; but, if any 
Rk der i ed ic | ility, he has my 
t the term ſolidity the 
proper to this idea, not only becauſe of 
its vulgar uſe in that ſenſe, but alſo becauſe it carries 
if more of poſitive in it than impenetrability, 
which is negative, and is more a conſequence 
. This, of all other, 


conſent. Only 1 have 
more 


* ee . Book 2. 


ſeems the idea moſt intimately connected with and 
aſſential to body, „e 
imagined, but only in matter. And our ſenſes 
take no notice of it, but in maſſes of matter, of a bulk 
ſufficient to cauſe a ſenſation in us; yet the mind, 
having once got this idea from ſuch groſſer ſenſible 
bodies, traces it farther ; and confiders it, as well as 
figure, in the minuteſt particle of matter that can exiſt : 


and finds it inſeparably inherent in body, wherever or 
however modified. 


| Solidity fills $. 2. This I This is the idea which to 
ſpace. body, whereby we conceive it to fill ſpace. 
I mop bg ge is, that, 


where we imagine any f p by a ſolid ſub- 
ſtance, ie cl © on — ©. ther in qurtedes 


all other ſolid ſubſtances ; and will — 29 hinder any 
other two bodies, that move towards one another in a 
ſtraight line, from coming to touch one another, unleſs it 
removes from between them, in a line not to 
that which they move in. This idea of it the bodies 


which we ordinarily handle ſufficiently furniſh us with. 
it 


| F. 3- This refiſtance, w 
_— other bodies out of the . 


keeps 

voce whhh tt wo 

ſeſſes, is ſo great, that no force, how great 

ſoever, can ſurmount it. All the bodies in the world, 
Preſſing a drop of water on all fides, will never be able 
to overcome the reſiſtance which it will make, ſoft as it 
is, to their approaching one another, tiil it be removed 
out of their way: whereby our idea of ſolidity is diſ- 
ringuiſhed both from pure ſpace, which is nei- 
ther of reſiſtance nor motion ; and from the ordinary 
idea of hardneſs. For a man may conceive two bodies 
at a diſtance, fo as they may approach one another, 
without touching or diſplacing any ſolid thing, till their 
ſuperficies come to meet : W I think, we have 
the clear idea of ſpace without ſolidity. For (not to go 
ſo far as annihilation of any body) I aſk, whe- 
ere 
fingle body alone without any other ſucceeding imme- 
_ diately into its place? 1 chink Þ is evident he can: 
1 
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one jot more ſolid than water. For the two 
flat fides of two pieces of marble will more eaſily ap- 


proach each other, between which there is nothi but 
water or air, than if there be a diamond between 


ig bur bodies 


one 
another, may be pleaſed to make a trial with the air 
incloſed i in a "oor-ball. The experiment, I have been 
told, was made at Florence, with a hollow globe of 
gold filled with water and exactly cloſed, which farther 
mos the ſolidity of fo ſoſt a body as water. For the 


n 


golden globe thus filled being put into a preſs which 
was driven by the extreme force of ſkrews, the water 


made itſelf way through the pores of that very cloſe 
metal and, finding no room for a nearer a of 
its within, got to the outſide, where it roſe 
like a dew, and fo fell in drops, before the fides of the 
globe could be made to yield. to the violent compreſſion 
of the engine that ſqueezed it. 
On folidity - . 5- By this idea of ſolidity, is the 
depend im- _ extenſion of body diſtingu iſhed from the ex- 
pods _ tenſion of ſpace : ne Cannes af bog bo. 
nothi 4 the on or continui 
* ng *. eparable, moveable parts; — 
the extenſion of ſpace, I continuity of wunſolid, inſe- 
parable, 


Idea of Solidity.” _ -* 


immoveable parts. Upon the ſolidity of 
their mutual impulſe, refiſtance, . 
protruſion. Of pure ſpace then, and ſolidity, there 
ſeveral ( which I confeſs myſelf one) who 
uade themſelves they have clear and diſtinct ideas; 
that they can think on ſpace, without any thing in 
it that reſiſts or is protruded by body. This is the idea 


and 
alſo 


t 
the 


ſolidity, what it is, and wherein it conſiſts; 1 pro- 
miſe to tell him what it is, and wherein it conſiſts, 
when he tells me what thinking is, or wherein it con- 
ſiſts; or explains to me what extenſion or motion is, 
which perhaps ſeems much eaſier. The fimple ideas we 
have are ſuch as experience teaches them us, but if, 
beyond that, we endeavour by words to make them 
clearer in the mind, we ſhall fucceed no better, than if 
We went about to clear up the darkneſs of a blind man's 

Pr | . mind 


Ch. 7- Ideas of Senſation and RefleTion. 

The power of thinking is called the underſtanding, 
the power of volition is called the will ; and theſe 
powers or abilities in the mind are denominated facul- 


ties. Of ſome of the modes of theſe 
flection, ſuch as are 
— — 


Nasiatgr, Pa. 


CHAP, vn. 
Of Simple Ideas of both Senſation and Reflefion. 


4. 1. TPHERE be other fimple ideas 

which convey themſelves into f and 
the mind by all the ways of ſenſation and * 
viz. Pleaſure or Delight, and its oppoſite, 
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body ; having alſo given a power to our minds in ſe- 
veral inflances, to chooſe, amongſt its ideas, which it 
will think on, and to purſue the inquiry of this or that 
ſubject with confideration and attention, to excite us to 
theſe actions of thinking and motion that we are ca- 
pable of ; has been ed to join to ſeveral thoughts, 
and ſeveral ſenſations, a perception of del If this 
were wholly ſeparated from all our outward fenfations 
and inward thoughts, we ſhould have no reaſon to 
prefer one thought or action to another; negligence to 
attention ; or motion to reſt; And fo we ſhould neither 
ſtir our bodies nor employ our minds, but let our 
thoughts (if I may fo call it) run a-drift,. without any 

deſign; and fuffer the ideas of our minds, 


which ſtate man, however furniſhed. with the faculics- 
of underſtanding and will, would be a very idle unac- 


” « & * 


he not deſigning our preſervation barely, but the 
fervation of every part and organ in its perfection, h 
in many caſes, annexed pain to thoſe very ideas 
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ight us. Thus heat, that is very 
a 


\ , cauſes x 
very is wiſely and favourably 
ſo e 
44 diforder the inftruments of 
ſenſation, whoſe ſtructures cannot but be very nice and 
delicate, we might by the pain be warned to withdraw 
before the organ be quite put out of order, and fo be 
unfitted for its proper function for the future. The con- 
ſideration of thoſe objects that it may well 
perſuade us, that this is the end or uſe of pain. For 
though light de inſufferable to our eyes, yet the 
higheſt « of darkneſs does not at all diſeaſe them; 
becauſe that cauſing no diſorderly motion in it, leaves 
that curious organ unarmed in its natural ftate. Bur 
yet exceſs of cold as well as heat pains us, becauſe it is 
equally deſtructive to that which is 
the prefervation of life, and the exerciſe of the ſeveral 
fanGichs of the body, and which conſiſts in a mode- 
rate of warmth: or, if you pleaſe, a motion of 
the inſenſible parts of our bodies, confined within cer- 
tain bounds. 

C. 5. Beyond all this we may find another reaſon, why 
God hath feattered up and down ſeveral degrees of plea” 
ſure and pain, in all the things that environ and affect 
us, and blended them in almoſt. all that our 
— 4 that we finding 

diffatisfaction, and want of compleat hap- 
pineſs, in_all the enj which the creatures can 
afford us, be led to ſeek it in the enjoyment of 
him, with whom there is fulneſs of joy, and at whoſe | 
right hand are pleaſures for evermore. — 

F. 6. Though what I have here ſaĩd may 
r 3232 
pain clearer to us than our own ex on 
does, which is the only way that we are capable of 
having them; yet the conſideration of the reaſon why 
they are annexed to fo many other ideas, ſerving to give 
us 
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us due ſentiments of the wiſdom and goodneſs of the 
ſovereign diſpoſer of all things, may not be unſuitable 
to the main end = OA quiries; n 
veneration of him bei end of all our thoughts, 
and the proper buſi of all underſtandings 
__ 8. 7. Exiftence and 


to the underſtand- 
ing by every object without, and every idea 
within. When ideas are in our minds, Ne Conkle: 
them as actually there, as well as we conſider 
things „ us; which is, that they 
exiſt, 1 have exiſtence : and whatever we can conſider 
as one thing, whether a real being or idea, ſuggeſts to 
the underſtanding the idea of unity. 
ken. $. 8. Power alſo is another of thoſe fim- 
ple ideas which we receive from ſenſation 
and reflect ĩon. For in ourſelves, that we 
can at pleaſure move ſeveral of our bodies which 
_ the effects alſo, that natural bodies are 
able to uce in one another, occurring every mo- 
ment to our ſenſes ; . 
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matter, and makes excurſions into that in 

fible inane. 1 grant all this, but defire any one to 
aſſign any fimple idea which is not received from one of 
theſe inlets defore-mentioned, or any complex idea not 
made out of thoſe fimple ones. Nor will it be fo ft 
to think theſe few fimple ideas ſufficient to employ 
quickeſt or Ia capacity; and to furniſh 
the materials of all that various knowledge, and more 
various fancies and opinions of all mankind; if we 
conſider how many words may be made out of the va- 
rious compoſition of twenty-four letters; or if, going 
one ſtep farther, we will but reflect on the variety of 
combinations may be made, with barely one of the 
above-mentioned ideas, viz. number, whoſe ſtock is 
incxhauſtible and truly infinite: and what a large and 
immenſe field doth extenſion alone afford the mathe- 
maticians ? | 


—— 


CHAP, VIII. 


Same farther Conſiderations concerning our Simple 
Ideas. 


g. 1. ONCERNING the ſimple ideas Poſitive ideas 
of ſenſation it is to be confidered © from priva- 

that ky opt conſtituted in nature as © cauſes. 
to be able, by ing our fenfes, to cauſe percep- 
tion in the mind, doth thereby produce hy A under- 
ſtanding a ſimple idea; which, whatever be the external 
.. when it comes to be taken notice of by our 
diſcerning faculty, it is by the mind looked on and con- 
fidered there to be a real poſitive idea in the under- 
ſtanding any other whatſoever ; | 
| it be but a privation of the 


—_ 
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ſome of the cauſes which 


conſiders all as diſtinct poſitive ideas, without taking 
notice of the cauſes that them; which is an 
Reer 
but to the nature of the things exiſti 
without us. Theſe are two very different 2 
carefully to be diſtinguiſhed; it being one thing to per- 
ceive and know the idea of white or black, and quite 
another to examine what kind of particles they muſt 
be, and how ranged in the ſuperficies, to make any ob- 
ject appear white or black. | 
F. 3- A painter or dyer, who never inquired into 
their cauſes, hath the ideas of white and black, and 
other colours, as clearly, perfectly, and diſtinctly in his 
underſtanding, and perhaps more diſtinctly, than the 
philoſopher, who hath buſied himſelf in 
their natures, and thinks he knows how far either of 
them is in its cauſe poſitive or privative; and the idea 
of black is no leſs poſitive in his mind, than that of 
white, however the cauſe ot that colour in the external 
object may be only a privation. 
F. 4. If it were the deſign of my preſent undertaking 
to inquire into the natural cauſes and manner of per- 
ception, I ſhould offer this as a reaſon why a privative 


. cauſe might, in ſome caſes at leaſt, produce a poſitive 


idea; viz. that all ſenſation produced in us only 
by different degrees and modes of motion in our animal 
ſpirits, variouſly agitated by external objects, the abate- 
ment of any former motion muſt as neceſſarily 

duce a new ſenſation, as iſe of 
it : and fo.introduce = new. den, which depends only 
on a different motion of the animal ſpirits in that 


* 5. - But whether this be ſo or no, 1 will not here 
R RIU to every one's Own experience, 


the variation or inc 


— 
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poſitive idea in his mind, as a man himſelf, hong 
covered over with clear ſun-ſhine? and the picture of a 
ſhadow is a poſitive thing. Indeed we have ive 
names, which ſtand nat directly for poſiti ve ideas, but 
for their abſence, - ſuch as infipid, filence, nihil, &c. 
which words denote poſitive ideas; v. g. tafte, ſound, 
being, with a fignification of their abſence. _ . 

F. 6. And thus one may truly be faid to pagtive ideas 
fee darkneſs. For ſuppoſing a hole per- from priva- 
fectly dark, from whence no light is re- ve cauſes, 
flected, it is certain one may fee the figure of it, or it 
may be painted : or whether the ink I write with makes 
any other idea, is a queſtion. The privative cauſes I 
have here aſſigned of poſitive ideas are according to the 
common opinion: but in truth it will be hard to deter- 
mine, whether there be really any ideas from a privative 
cauſe, till it be determined, whether reſt be any more 
a privation than motion. 

. 7- To difcover the nature of our ideas jy... in the 
the better, and to diſcourſe of them intel- mind, quali- 
ligibly, it will be convenient to diftinguiſh ties in be- 
them as they are ideas or perceptions in our I 
minds, and as they are modifications of matter in tte 
bodies that cauſe ſuch perceptions in us: that fo ue 
may not think (as perhaps uſually is done) that they are 
exactly the images and reſemblances of ſomething in- 
herent in the ſubject ; moſt of thoſe of ſenſation being 
in the mind no more the likeneſs of ſomething exiſting 
without us, than the names that ſtand for them are the 
likeneſs of our ideas, which yet upon hearing they are 

to CXCItE. in us. 1 
N. 8. Whatſoever * mind perceives in itſelf, or is 
immediate object A perception, thought, or under- 
ſtanding, that I call idea; and the power to produce 
any idea in our mind I call quality of the ſubject 
wherein that power is. Thus a ſnow-ball having the 
power to prod 
us, as they 


and as they are ſen- 


ities; and ſo divide i 


but only makes two or more diſtinct ſeparate maſſes of 
matter, of that which was but one before: all whi 
diftin& maſſes, reckoned as ſo many diſtinct bodies, 
after diviſion make a certain number. Theſe I call 
original or primary qualities of body, which I think we 
may obſerve to produce fimple ideas in us, viz. ſolidity, 
extenſion, figure, motion or reſt, and number. 

F. 10. Secondly, fuch qualities which in 
Seceadary truth are nothing in the objects themſelves, 
but pow produce various ſenſations in 
us by their primary qualities, i. e. by the bulk, 
texture OS * of their inſenũble as 


* —_ * - 
 . _ — CE - 
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1 lours, ſounds, taſtes, &c. theſe-I call 

q ties. To theſe might be added a third 
+ allowed to be y powers, though they are as much 
8 real qualities in the ſubject, as thoſe which I, to com- 
5 with the common way of ſpeaking, call qualities, 
. for diſtinction, ſecondary qualities. For the power 
* | Ir, Or in wax 
1 quality 


5 
2 F 


- — — 
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or ſenſation of warmth or burning, which I felt not before, 
by the fame primary qualities, viz. the bulk, texture, 
and motion of its inſenſible parts. ; 
$. 11. The next thing to be conſidered New ads 
is, how bodies e ideas in us; and yy qualities 
that is manifeſtly by impulſe, the only way produce their 
which we can conceive bodies to operate in.  : 

F. 12. If then external objects be not united to bur 
miinds, when they e ideas therein, and yet we 
perceive theſe original qualities in ſuch of them as 
fingly fall under our ſenſes, it is evident that ſome mo- 
tion muſt be thence continued by our nerves or animal 


ſpirits, by ſome parts of our bodies, to the brain, or the 
in our minds the 


ſeat of ſenſation, there to 

particular ideas we have of them. 
renfion, figure, number and motion of bodies, of an 
obſervable bigneſs, may be eived at a diftance by 


dary. 


qualities are alſo produced, viz. by 
operations of inſenſible particles on our ſenſes. For 
manifeſt that there are bodies and good 


ies, each whereof are ſo ſmall, that w 


we may conceive that the 
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— 7 from 
ties, are- re- Front 4 it no 
longer produces upon 

the return of ap- 

os 

porphyry, the 

1 that thoſe ideas of 
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e 
whiteneſs; but whiteneſs or redneſs are not in it at any 
time, but ſuch a texture, that bath the power to pro- 
duce fuch a ſenſation in uus. 

F. 20. Pound an almond, and the clear white 
will be altered into a dirty one, and the ſweet taſte into 
an oily one. What real alteration can the 
OG body, but an alteration of the 

4 | | | : 3. 21, 
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ion, than in thoſe of one of the hands, 
1 of the other; it will increaſ e the motion of 


F. 22. I have in what juſt goes before been engaged 
in phyfical inquiries a little farther than perhaps I in- 
tended. But it being neceſſary to make the nature of 
ſenſation a little underſtood, and to make the difference 


ſent inquiry to diſtingu . 
lities of bodies, which are always in them (viz. foliduty, - 
extenſion, figure, number, and motion, or reſt ; and are 
ſometimes perceived by us, viz. when the bodics they 
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Secondary Qualities. Book 2. 
tion, ſhould produce in the mind the ideas of blue or 
yellow, &c. But in the other caſe, in the operations 
of bodies, changing the qualities one of another, we 
plainly diſcover, that the quality produced hath com- 
monly no reſemblance with any thing in the thing pro- 
on #1 rr 
Fe recei the idea of. heat, 
2 fun, we are apt to think it is a 
eption and reſemblance of ſuch a quality in the 
jun; yet when we fee wax, or a fair face, receive change 
of colour from the ſun, we cannot i that to be 
the reception or reſemblance of any thing in the ſun, 
| . we find not thoſe different colours in the ſun 
isfelf. For our ſenſes being able to obſerve a likeneſs 
or unlikeneſs of ſenſible qualities in two different ex- 
objects, we forwardly enough conclude the pro- 
n ity in any fubject to be an 
effect of bare power, and not the communication of 
any quality, which was really in the efficient, when we 
fn Fo fook, fcnbble quality tn the thing that produced 
it. But our ſenſes not being able to diſcover any un- 
likeneſs between the idea produced in us, and the qua- 
of the object producing it ; we are apt to imagine, 
t our ideas are reſemblances of ſomething in the 
objects, and not the effects of certain powers placed in 
the modification of their qualities; with which 


py ns te ideas produced in us have no re- 


6. 26. To conclude, beſide thoſe before- 
mentioned primary qualities i in bodies, viz. 
bulk, figure, extenſion, number, and mo- 
tom of their ſolid parts; all the reſt wh 
,me- we take notice of bodies, and diſtinguiſh 
diaely per- them one from another, are nothing — 
RE but ſeveral powers in them 
col 2 whereby they are fitted, Ther 
immediat on — 1 r 
ſeveral — 2 in us — — 


ſe by operating on 
N. ern — 


qualities, 
to render them capable of producing ideas in us, dif- 
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ſeo wht bel he | former of theſe 
ik, may be called — . dach 

perceivable —_— - 
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124 Perception. Bock 2. 
for a mark of figure, and frames to itſelf the perception 
of a convex figure and an uniform colour ; when the 
idea we receive from thence is 'only a plane variouſly 
coloured, as is evident in painting. To which pur- 
poſe I ſhall here inſert a problem of that very ingenious 
and ſtudious of real knowledge, the learned 
and worthy Mr. Molineaux, which he was pleaſed to 
ſend me in a letter ſome months ſince; and it is this: 
Suppoſe a man born blind, and now adult, and taught 
by his touch to diſtinguiſh between a cube and a ſphere 
of the ſame metal, and nighly of the fame bigneſs, fo 
as to tell, when he ſelt one and the other, which is the 
cube, which the ſphere. Suppoſe then the cube and 
ſphere placed on a table, and the blind man be made 
to fee: quære, whether by his before he touched 
© them, he could now diſtinguiſh and tell, which is 
the globe, which the cube?“ to which the acute and 
| judicious propoſer anſwers: Not. For though he has 
obtained the experience of, how a globe, how a cube 
affects his touch; yet he has not yet obtained the eu- 
perience, that what affects his- touch ſo or fo, muſt 
affect his fight ſo or ſo: or 


| who will take the pains to 
reflect on them. How, as it were in an inſtant, do our 
minds with one ſee all the parts of a demonſtra- 
tion, which may very well be called a long one, if we 
conſider the time it will requi put it into words, 


fo little notice, if we confider 
we get of doing things, by a cuſtom of doing, makes 
them often paſs in us without our notice. ——_— 
pecially ſuch as are begun very early, come at to 
produce actions in us, which often eſcape our obſerva- 
tion. How frequently do we, in a day, cover our eyes 
With our eye-lids, without eiving that we are at all 
in the dark? Men that by cuſtom have got the uic:of 
a' by<ward de: almoſt in every: ſentence. 
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Ch. 10. Retention. 


ability in the mind when it will to revive them 

and as it were paint them a-new on itſelf, chem aun 
with more, fome with lets difficulty ; 22 more lively, 
and others more obſcurely. And thus it is, by the 
aſſiſtance of this faculty, that we are to have all thoſe 
ideas in our underſtandings, which t we do not 
actually contemplate, yet we can bring in fight, and 
make appear again, and be the objects of our thoughts, 
without the help of thoſe ſentible qualities which firſt 
them there. 


=, which naturally at firſt make- the — ind 
and moſt laſting impreſſion, are 

thoſe which are accompanied with pleafure . 
or pain. ARS —— 
„ IE 2 Wont Looms or anna BY 
is wiſely ordered by nature (as has been wn) rat ain = 
ſhould accompany the reception of ſeveral ; wh 
ſupplying the place of conſideration and reaſoning in 
children, and acting quicker than conſideration in grown 
men, makes both the old and young avoid painful ob- 
jects, with that haſte which is neceſſary for their pre- 
ſervation; and, in both, ſertles in the memory a caution 
1 Vs 

4- Concerning 
laſting, wherewith ideas are · impri 2. 
the memory, we may obſerve, that ſome of 
them 2 2 in the underſtanding, by an 
object affecting the ſenſes once only, and no more than 
once; others, that have more than once offered them- 
ſelves to the ſenſes, have yet been little taken notice of: 
the __ either heedleſs, as in children, or otherwiſe 
as in men, intent only 2 os 
ono ſtam into itſelf. And in ſome, where 
—— — — im either 


eren or ſome other fault, 
is very weak. Ia all theſe caſes, ideas in 


the memory is 
the mind quickly fade, and often vaniſh quite out of the 


= 45 a 2 
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characters of themſelves, than ſhadows do flying over 
fields of corn; and the mind is as void of them, as if 
they had never becn there. | 
F. 5. Thus many of thoſe ideas, which were produced 
in the minds of children, in the beginning of their ſen- 
fation (ſome of which perhaps, as of ſome pleaſures 
and pains, were before they were born, and others in 
their infancy) if in the future courſe of their lives 
are not repeated again, are quite left, without the leaſt 
glimpſe remaining of them. This may be obſerved in 
thoſe who by ſome miſchance have loſt their fight when 
they were very young, in whom the ideas of colours 
having been but flightly taken notice of, and c to 
be repeated, do quite wear out: fo that fome years after 
there is no more notion nor memory of colours left in 
their minds, than in thoſe of people born blind. The 
of ſome, it is true, is very tenacious, even to 
a miracle : but yet there ſeems to be a conftant decay of 
all our ideas, even of thoſe which are ſtruck L 
and in minds the moſt retentive; fo that if they be not 
ſometimes renewed by repeated exerciſe of the ſenſes, or 
reflection on thoſe kind of objects which at firſt occa- 
fioned them, the print wears out, and at laſt there re- 
mains nothing to be feen. Thus the ideas, as well as 
children, of our youth, often die before us: and our 
minds repreſent to us thoſe tombs, to which we are ap- 
proaching ; where though the braſs and marble remain, 
yet the inſcriptions are effaced by time, and the imagery 
moulders away. The pictures drawn in our minds are 
laid in fading colours, and, if not fometimes refreſhed, 
vaniſh and diſappear. How much the conftitution of 
our bodies and the make of our animal ſpirits are con- 
cerned in this, and whether the temper of the brain 
makes this difference, that in ſome it retains the cha- 
raters drawn on it like marble, in others like free-ſtone, 
and in others little better than fand ; I ſhall not here 
inquire : though it may feem probable, that the conſti- 
tution of the body docs ſometimes influence the memory: 
ſince we oftentimes find a diſcafe quite ſtrip the mind of 
all its ideas, and the flames of a fever in a few days cal- 


* 
7 | 
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cine all thoſe images to duſt and confufion, which ſeemed 
to be as laſting as if graved in marble. 

F. 6. But concerning the ideas themſclves 
it is eaſy to remark, that thoſe that are repeatedideas 
oſteneſt refreſhed (amongſt which are thoſe can ſcarce be 
that are conveyed into the mind by more bott. 
ways than one) by a frequent return of the objects or 
actions . them, fix themſelves beſt in the 
memory, remain cleareſt and longeſt there: and 
therefore thoſe which are of the original qualities of 
bodies, viz. folidity, extenſion, figure, motion, and reſt ; 
and thoſe that almoſt conſtantly affect our bodies, as 
heat and cold ; and thoſe which are the affections of all 
kinds of beings, as exiſtence, duration and number, 
which almoſt every object that affects our fenfes, every 
t which employs our minds, bring along with 
them: theſe, I ſay, and the like ideas, are ſeldom quite 
loft, whilſt the mind retains any ideas at all. 

$. 7- In this ſecondary perception, as I 1, emem- 
may fo call it, or viewing again the | bering, the 
that are lodged in the memory, the mind is mind is olten 
oftentimes more than barely paſſive; the _ 
a e of thoſe dormant pictures depending ſome- 
times on the will. The mind very often ſets itfelf on 
work in ſearch of ſome hidden idea, and turns as it were 
the eye of the ſoul upon it ; though fometimes too they 
ſtart up in our minds of their own accord, and offer 
themſelves to the underſtanding; and very often are 
rouſed and tumbled out of their dark cells into open 
day-light, by turbulent and tempeſtuous paſſions : our 
affections bringing ideas to our memory, which had 


otherwiſe lain quiet and unregarded. This farther is to 
" obſerved, concerning ideas lodged in the memory, and. 


occaſion revived by the mind, that they are not 
oo (as the word revive imports) none of them new 
ones; but alſo that the mind takes notice of them, as 
of a ſormer im preſſion, and renews its acquaintance 
with them, as ah ideas it had known before. So that 
though ideas formerly imprinted are not all conſtantly 
in view, yet in „ they are conſtantly known 
2 0 
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to be ſuch as have been formerly imprinted ; i. e. in 
view, and taken notice of before by the underſtand. 
** 6. 8. Memory, in an intellectual creature, 


in = me- is neceſſary in the next degree to percep- 
} tion. It is of fo great moment, that where 


= id wanting, all the reſt of our faculties 
are in 2 meafure uſeleſs: and we in 
. 8 reafonings, and knowledge, could not 
proceed ond preſent objects, were it not for the 
1 herein there may be two 
8. 

Firſt, That it loſes the idea quite, and fo far it pro- 
duces perfect e. For fince we can know no- 
thing farther than we have the idea of it, when that is 
gone, we are in perfect ignorance. 

Secondly, That it moves flowly, and retrieves not 
the ideas that it has, and are laid up in ſtore, quick 
enough to ſerve the mind upon occaſion. This, if it 
be to a great degree, is ſtupidity ; and he, who, through 
this default in his memory, has not the ideas that are 
really preſerved there, ready at hand when need and occa- 
fion calls for them, were almoſt as good be without them 
quite, ſince they ſerve him to little purpofe. The dull 
man, who loſes the aicy wad be is ferking in 
F ar Gs Gove bs ra 15 
not much more happy in his knowledge than one that 
is perfectly ignorant. It is the buſineſs therefore of the 

to furniſh to the mind thoſe dormant ideas 
which it has occaſion for ; in the having them 
ready at hand on all occafions, confiſts that which we 
call invention, fancy, and quickneſs of parts. 

g. 9. Theſe are deſects, we may obſerve, in the me- 
mory of one man compared with another. There is 
another defect which we may conceive to be in the me- 
mory of man in general, compared with fome ſuperior 
created intellectual beings, which in this faculty may ſo 
jar excel man, that they may have conſtantly in view 
the whole ſcene of all their former actions, wherein no 
one of the thoughts they have ever had may flip out of 
their 


/ 
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their fight. The omniſcience of God, who knows all 
—_ paſt, preſent, and to come, and to whom the 
of men's hearts always Le open, may fatisfy us 
of the poſſibility of this. For who can doubt but God 
may communicate to thoſe glorious ſpirits, his imme- 
diate attendants, any of his in what pro- 

as far as created finite ä ) 


paired his memory, he forgot not of what he had 
„read, — his rational age. 
This is a privilege fo little known to moſt men, that it 
ſcems almoſt incredible to thoſe, who, after the ordinary 
way, meaſure all others by themſelves ; but yet, when 
confidered, may help us to our ts to- 
wards greater perfection of it in uperior ranks of ſpi- 
rits. For this of Mr. Paſcal was ſtill with the narrow- 
neſs that human minds are confined to here, of having 
great variety of ideas only by ſucceſhon, not all at once: 
whereas the ſeveral „„ 
larger views, and ſome of them be endowed with 
cities able to retain together, and conſtantly ſet before 
them, as in one picture, all their paſt knowledge at 
once. This, we may conceive, would be no ſmall ad- 
vantage to the knowledge of a thinking man, if all his 
paſt thoughts and reaſonings coutd be always preſent to 
him. And therefore we may ſappoſe it one of theſe 
ways, wherein the knowledge of ſeparate ſpirits may 
exceedingly ſurpaſs ours. 
F. 10. This faculty of laying up and re- BD | 
taining the ideas Chat are into the In 
mind, feveral other animals feera to have | 
to a as well as man. For to paſs by other 
inftances, birds learning of tunes, and the endtavours 
one may obſerve in them to hit the notes right, put it 
paſt doubt with me, char they have perception, and re- 
tain ideas in their memories, and uſe them for patterns. 
For it ſeems to me impoſlible, that they ſhould endea- 
vour to conform their voices to notes (as it is plain they 
do) of which they had ne ideas. For though I ſhould 


K 3 grant 
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grant ſound may mechanically cauſe a certain motion of 
the animal ſpirits, in the brains of thoſe birds, whilſt 
the tune is actually playing ; and that motion may be 
continued on to the muſcles of the wings, and fo the 
bird mechanically be driven away by certain noiſes, 
becauſe this may tend to the bird's preſervation: yet 
that can never be ſuppoſed a reaſon, why it ſhou'd cauſe 
mechanically, either whilſt the tune is playing, much 
leſs after it has ceaſed, ſuch a motion of the in 
the bird's voice, as ſhould conform it to the notes of a 
foreign ſound ; which imitation can be of no uſe to the 
bird's preſervation. But which is more, it cannot with 
any appearance of reaſon be —_— (much leſs proved) 
that birds, without ſenſe memory, can approach 
their notes nearer and nearer by degrees to a tune played 
yeſterday ; which if they have no idea of in their me- 
mory, is no-where, nor can be a pattern for them to 
imitate, or which any repeated cffays can bring them 
nearer to. Since ve i is no reaſon why the found of 
a pipe ſhould leave traces in their brains, which not at 
firſt, but by their after-endeavours, ſhould produce 
the like ſounds ; and why the ſounds they make them- 
ſelves, ſhould not make traces which they ſhould fol- 
low, as well as thoſe of the pipe, is impoſſible to con- 
ceĩve. 


En 


of Diſcerning, and other Operations of the Mind. 


L. NOTHER faculty we may take 
— A notice of in our minds, is 4 of 
out difcern= diſcerning and diſtinguiſhing between the 
*— ſeveral ideas it has. It is not enough to 
have a confuſed perception of ſomething in general: 
unleſs the mind had a diſtinct ** 
obj 
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obje ts and their qualities, it would be capable of very 
little knowledge ; though the bodies that affect us were 
as buſy about us as they are now, and the mind were 
continually employed in thinking. On this faculty of 
diſtinguiſhing one thing from another, depends the 
evidence — certainty of ſeveral, even very general 
propoſitions, which have paſſed for innate truths ; be- 
cauſe men, overlooking the true cauſe why thoſe pro- 
poſitions find univerſal aſſent, impute it wholly to na- 
tive uniform impreſſions : whereas it in truth depends 
upon this clear difcerning faculty of the mind, whereby 
it perceives two ideas to be the fame, or different. But 
of this more hereafter. | 

g. 2. How much the imperfection of ac- he 46. 
curately diſcriminating ideas one from ano- rence of wit 
ther lies either in the dulneſs or faults of and judg- 
the organs of ſenſe; or want of acuteneſs, * 
exerciſe, or attention, in the underſtanding ; or haſti- 
neſs and precipitancy, natural to ſome tempers, I will 
not here examine: it ſuſſices to take notice, that this 
is one of the operations, that the mind may reſiect on 
and obſerve in itſelf. It is of that conſequence to its 
other knowledge, that fo far as this faculty is in itſelf 
dull, or not rightly made uſe of, for the diſtinguiſhing | 
one thing from another; ſo far our notions are confuſed, L 
and our reaſon and judgment diſturbed or mifled. If v 
in having our ideas in the memory ready at hand con- d 
liſts quickneſs of parts; in this of having them uncon- 0 
fuſed, and being able nicely to diſtinguiſh one thing 
from another, where there is but the leaſt difference, 
conſiſts, in a great meaſure, the exactneſs of judg- 

ment, and clcarneſs of reaſon, which is to be obferved 

in one man above another. And hence perhaps may 

be given fame reaſon of that common obſer vation, that 

men, who have a great deal of wit, and prompt me- 
mories, have not always the cleareſt judgment, or 

deepeſt reaſon ; for wit lying moſt in the alſemblage of 

ideas, and putting thoſe together with quickneſs and 
variety, wherein can be found any reſemblance or con- 

gruity, thereby to make * pleaſant pictures, and 2 

| 4 2e 
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able viſions in the * judgmen on the contrary, 
lies quite on the other fide, in ting carefully, one 
from another, ideas, wherein can be The ns the leaſt dif 
ference ; thereby to avoid being miſled by fimilitude, and 
by affinity to take one thing for another. This is a way 


of proceeding quite contrary to metaphor and allufion, 
wherein for the — part lies that entertainment and 


pleaſantry of wit, which ſtrikes ſo lively on the fancy, 
and therefore is ſo acceptable to all people; becaufe its 
beauty appears at firſt ſight, and there is required no 
labour of thought to examine what truth or reaſon 
there is in it. The mind, without looking any far- 
ther, reſts ſatisfied with the agreeableneſs of the 


pic- 
ture, and the gaiety of the fancy: and it is a kind of 
about to examine it 


by the ſevere rules 


C. 3. To the well diſtinguiſhing our 

Cleames 8  ideas,. it chiefly contributes, that they be 
confuſion. clear and determinate : and where are 
ſo, it will not breed any confuſion or miſ- 

take about them, the ſenſes ſhould (as ſome- 
times they do) convey them from the ſame object dif- 
ferently, on different occafions, and fo ſeem to err. 
For though a man in a fever ſhould from ſugar have a 
bitter tafte, which at another time would produce a 
yet the idea of bitter in that man's mind, 


y gall. Nor docs it make 
„„ the two ideas of ſweet 
bitter, that the fame fort of body produces at 
time one, and at another time another idea by 
taſte, than it makes a confufion in two ideas of 
ect, or white and round, that the fame 


of ſugar produces them both in the mind at the 
And the ideas of 
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F. 4. The comparing them one with ano- 
ther, in reſpect of extent, degrees, time, Comparing. 
place, or any other circumſtances, is another operation 
of the mind about its ideas, and is that upon which de- 
pends all that large tribe of ideas, comprehended under 
relations; which of how vaſt an extent it is, I ſhall have 
occaſion to confider hereafter. a 
$. 5. How far brutes in this fa- 
culty, is not eaſy to determine; I imagine me cem- 
they have it not in any 


» yet it ſeems to me to be the preroga- 
tive of human ing, when it has ſufficiently 
diſtinguiſhed any ideas, fo as to perceive them to be 
perfectly different, and ſo conſequently two, to caſt 
about and confider in what circumſtances they 


operation we may obſerve Compound- 
in the mind about its ideas, is compoſition ; ing- 
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him; yet I do not think they do of themſelves ever com- 
pound them, and make complex ideas. And perhaps 
even where we think they have complex ideas, it is only 
one ſimple one that directs them in the knowledge of 
ſeveral things, which poſſibly they diſtinguiſh lefs by 
their fight than we imagine: for I have been credibly 
informed that a bitch will nurſe, play with, and be fond 
of young foxes, as much as, and in place of, her pup- 
pies ; if you can but get them once to fuck her fo long, 
that her milk may go through them. And thoſe animals, 
which have a numerous brood of young ones at once, 
r not to have any knowledge of _ number: for 
though t are mightily concerned any of their 
young Foy Bo K 4 them whilft they 4 in ſight 
or hearing; yet if one or two of them be ſtolen from 
them in their abſence, or without noiſe, they appear 
not to miſs them, or to have any ſenſe that their num- 


ber is leſſened. 
— F. 8. When children have, by repeated 
ſenſations, got ideas fixed in their memo- 
ries, they begin by degrees to learn the uſe of ſigns. 
And when they have got the ſkill to apply the organs of 
ſpeech to the framing of articulate founds, they begin 
to make uſe of words, to fignify their ideas to others, 
Theſe verbal figns they ſometimes borrow from others, 
and ſometimes make themſelves, as one may obſerve 
among the new and unuſual names children often give 
to things in the firſt uſe of language. 
Abſtraftion. F. 9. The uſe of words then being to 
| ſtand as outward marks of our internal ideas, 
and thoſe ideas being taken from particular things, if 
every particular idea that we take in ſhould have a dif- 
tinct name, names muſt be endleſs. To prevent this, 
the mind makes the particular ideas, received from 
particular objects, to become general; which is done 
by confidering them as they are in the mind, ſuch ap- 
» ſeparate from all other exiſtences, and the 
circumſtances of real exiſtence, as time, e, or any 
other concomitant ideas. This is called abſtraction, 
whereby ideas, taken from particular beings, become 
e gen- 
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general repreſentatives of all of the ſame kind, and their 


names general names, applicable to whatever exiſts con- 
formable to ſuch abſtract ideas. Such preciſe naked 
appearances in the mind, without c how, 
hence, or with what others they came there, the un- 
derſtanding lays up (with names commonly annexed to 
them) as the ſtandard to rank real exiftences into ſorts, 
as they agree with theſe » and to denominate 
them accordingly. Thus the fame colour being ob- 
ſerved to-day in chalk or ſnow, which the mind yeſ- 
terday 3 from milk, it conſiders that a e 
alone, makes it a repreſentative of all af that kind; and 
having given it the name whiteneſs, it by that ſound 
ſignifies the ſame quality, whereſoever to be imagined 

or met with: and thus univerſals, whether ideas or 
— are made. 

$. 10. If it may be doubted, whether 
beaſts compound and enlarge their ideas 
that way to any z this, I think, I 
may be poſitive in, that the power of abſtracting i 
at all in them; and that the having of general ideas, is 
that which puts a perfect diſtinction bet w ixt man and 
brutes, and is an excellency which the faculties of brutes 
do by no means attain to. For it is evident we obſerve 
no footſteps in them of making uſe of general ſigns for 
univerſal ideas; from which we have reaſon to imagine, 
that they have not the faculty of abſtracting, or mak- 
ing general ideas, fince they have no uſe of words, or 
any other general figns. 

$. 11. Nor can it be imputed to their want of fit 
organs to frame articulate founds, that they have no uſe 
or knowledge of general words; fince many of them, 
we find, can faſhion ſuch founds, and e words 
diſtinctly enough, but never with any ſuch ication. 
And on the other fide, men, who through ſome defect 
in the organs want words, yet fail not to expreſs their 
univerſal ideas by figns, which ſerve them inſtead of 
general words; a faculty which we fee beafts come 
thort in. And therefore I think we may ſuppoſe, that 
it is in this that the ſpecies of brutcs are diſcruminated 


m2 


H 


nguage, 22 or reaſon to any 
; bur only a little and imperfetly about 
things preſent, and very familiar to their ſenſes. And 
indeed any of the forementioned faculties, if wanting, 
or out of order, produce ſuitable effects in men's under- 
ſtandings and know! 
$. 13. In fine, the defect in naturals ſeems to pro- 
ceed from want of quickneſs, activity, and motion in 
the intellectual faculties, whereby they are deprived of 
reaſon ; whereas madmen, on the other fide, ſeem to 
ſuffer by the other extreme : for they do not appear to 
me to have loft the faculty of reaſoning ; but having 
Joined together ſome ideas very wrongly, they miſtake 
them for truths, and they err as men do that argue ri 
from wrong principles. For by the violence of their 
imaginations, having taken their fancies for realities, 
they make right deductions from them. Thus you ſhall | 
find a diſtracted man fancying himſelf a king, with a 
right inference require ſuitable attendance, reſpect and 
obedience ; others, who have thought themſelves 4 
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of have uſed the caution neceſſary 
brittle bodies. Hence it comes to paſs 


ſo powerfully, as to remain united. But there are de- 
grees of madneſs, as of folly ; the diſorderly jumbling 
together, is in ſome more, fome leſs. In ſhort, 
herein ſeems to lie the difference between idiots and 
that madmen put wrong ideas together, and 
from them; but idiots make very few or no propoſi- 
reaſon ſcarce at all. 

14. Theſe, I think, are the firſt facul- 
and operations of the mind, which it 


es uſe of 1 
general, yet the inftances 
chiefly in fimple ideas; 
ation of theſe faculties 
hat I 4 X. I 28 
v ve 7 ones, 
following reaſons. 
Firſt, Becauſe ſeveral of thefe faculties being exer- 
ciſed at firſt principally about fimple ideas, we might, 
by following nature in its ordinary method, trace and 
diſcover them in their riſe, progreſs, and gradual im- 


provements. 
the faculties of the 


ſubjoined the cx 


Secondly, Becauſe obſerving 
mind how they operate about ſimple ideas, which are 
uſually, in moſt men's minds, much more clear, pre- 
ciſe, and dĩſtinct than complex ones; we may the bet- 
ter examine and learn how the mind abſtracts, denomi- 
nates, com and exerciſes its other operations about 
thoſe which are complex, wherein we are much more 
liable to miſtake. 3 
Thirdly, Becauſe theſe very operations of the mind 
about ideas, received from ſenfations, are themſelves, 
when reflected on, another ſet of ideas, derived from 
that other ſource of our knowledge which I call re- 
5 flection, 
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fleion, and therefore fit to be conſidered in this place 
after the ſimple ideas of ſenſation. Of compounding, 
comparing, abſtracting, &c., I have but juſt ſpoken, 
having occafion to treat of them more at large in other 
es. 
3 F. 15. And thus I have given a ſhort, 
beginnings and, I think, true hiſtory of the firſt be- 
of ginnings of human knowledge, whence the 
knowledge. mind has its firſt objects, and by what ſteps 
it makes its progreſs to the laying in and ſtoring up 
thoſe ideas, out of which is to be framed all the know- 
ledge it is capable of ; wherein I muſt appeal to expe- 
rience and obſervation, whether I am in the right: the 
beſt way to come to truth, being to examine things as 
really they are, and not to conclude they are, as we 
fancy of ourſelves, or have been taught by others to 


imagine. 
"gk F. 16. To deal truly, this is the only way 
. that I can diſcover, whereby the ideas of 
things are brought into the 1 
if other men have either innate idens, or infuſed prin 
ciples, they have reaſon to enjoy them; and if they are 
fure of it, it is impoſſible for others to deny them the 
privilege that they have above their neighbours. I can 
ſpeak but of what I find in myſelf, and is agreeable to 
thoſe notions; which, if we will examine the whole 
courſe of men in their feveral ages, countries, and edu- 
cations, ſeem to depend on thoſe foundations which 1 
have laid, and to correſpond with this method i in all the 
parts and degrees thercof. 
Bi F. 17. I pretend not to teach, but to in- 
quire, and therefore cannot but confeſs 
here again, that external and interna! fenfation are the 
only paſſages that I can find of knowledge to the un- 
derſtanding. Theſe alone as far as I can difcover, are 
the windows by which light is let into this dark room: 
for methinks the underftanding is not much unlike a 
cloſet wholly ſhut from light, with only ſome little 
opening left, to let in external viſible retemblances, or 
ideas of things without : would the pictures coming 
into fuch a dark room but ſtay there, and lie fo orderly 
as 
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as to be found upon occaſion, it would very much re- 
ſemble the underſtanding of a man, in reference to all 
objects of fight, and the ideas of them. 

e are my gueſſes concerning the means whereby 
the underſtanning comes to have and retain fimple 
ideas, and the modes of them, with ſome other opera- 
tions about them. I proceed now to examine ſome of 
theſe fimple ideas, and their modes, a little more par- 


Of Complex Ideas. 


C. I. E have hitherto confidered 
| thoſe ideas, in the reception — * * 
whereof the mind is only paſſive, which fimple ones. 
are thoſe ſimple ones received from ſenſation and re- 
flection before mentioned, whereof the mind cannot 
make one to itſelf, nor have any idea which does not 
wholly conſiſt of them. But as the mind is wholly paſ- 
five in the reception of all its ſimple ideas, fo it exerts 
ſeveral acts of its own, whereby out of its ſimple ideas 
as the materials and foundations of the reſt, the other 
are framed. The acts of the mind, whercin it exerts 
its power over its fimple ideas, are chiefly theſe three : 
1. Combining ſeveral fimple ideas into one compound 
one, and thus all complex ideas are made. 2. The ſe- 
coad is bringing two ideas, whether ſimple or com- 
plex, together, and ſetting them by one another, ſo as 
to take a view of them at once, without uniting them 


into one; by which way it gets all its ideas of rela- 


tions. 3. The third is ſeparating them from all other 
ideas that accompany them in their real exiſtence; 
this is called abſtraction: and thus all its general ideas 
are made. This ſhows man's power, and its ways of 
operation, to be much what the ſame in the materia 


3 and 


* 
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and intellectual world. For the materials in both be- 


ing ſuch as he has no power over, either to make or 
deſtroy, all that man can do is either to unite them to- 
gether, or to ſet them by one another, or wholly ſepa- 
rate them. I ſhall here begin with the firſt of theſe in 
the confideration of com 
other two in their due plac 
ſerved to exiſt in ſeveral combinations united affen 
ſo the mind has a power to conſider ſeveral = 
united as one idea ; and that not only as 
are CEE ab ER ROT 
them. Ideas thus made up of feveral fimple ones put 
together, 1 ſuch as are beauty, gratitude, 
an army, the univerſe ; which h compli- 
various ſimple ideas, or complex ideas made 
ones, yet are, when the mind pleaſes, con- 
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07 Simple Modes, and Bf of the Simple Modes of 
Space. 


C. 1. yy; des in the foregoing part Simple 
I have often mentioned fimple 

ideas, which are truly the materials of all our know- 
ledge; yet having treated of them there, rather in the 
way that they come into the mind, than as diſtinguiſhed 
from others more compounded, it will not be perhaps 
amiſs to take a view of ſome of them again under this 
conſideration, and examine thoſe different modi ſica- 
tions of the fame idea: which the mind either finds in 
_ exiſting, or is able to make within itſelf, with- 
out the help of any extrinſecal object, or any foreign 
ſuggeſtion. 

Thoſe modifications of any one ſimple idea (which, 
as has been faid, I call fimple modes) are as perfectly dif- 
ferent and diftin&t ideas in the mind, as thoſe of the 
greateſt diſtance or contrariety. For the idea of two is 
as diftin&t from that of one, as blueneſs from heat, or 
either of them from any number: and yet it is made 
up only of that fimple idea of an unit repeated; and 
repetitions of this kind j together, make thoſe 
diſtinct ſimple modes, of a dozen, a groſs, a million. 
FS. 2. 1 ſhall begin with the ſimple idea Idea of 
of ſpace. I have ſhowed above, chap. 4. pace. 
| that we get the idea of ſpace, both by our fight and 
touch ; which, I think, is fo evident, that it would be 
as needleſs to go to prove that men perceive, by their 
fight, a diſtance between bodies of different colours, or 
between the parts of the fame body, as that they fee 
colours themſelves; nor is it leſs obvious, that they 
can do ſo in the dark by * and touch. 

§. 3. This ſpace conſide barely in | 
Wa” * = Bp two beings, without — boy 
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is called diftance ; if conſidered in breadth, and 
thickneſs, I think it may be called _— The term 
extenſion is uſually applied to it in what manner foever 
confidered. 1 
Inenſity. - 5. 4. Each different diftance is a diffe. 
rent modification of ſpace ; and each idea 
of any different diſtance, or ſpace, is a ſimple mode of 
this idea. Men for the uſe, and by the cuftom of mea- 
ſerrle in their minds the ideas of certain ſtated 
ſuch as are an inch, foot, yard, farhom, mile, 
diameter of the earth, &c. which are ſo many diſtinct 
idess made up only of fpace. When any fuch ſtated 
lengths or meaſures of ſpace are made familiar to men's 
rhoughts, they can in their minds repeat them as often 
as they will, without mixing or joining to them the 
idea of body, or any thing elſe; md thaw w tho 
felves the ideas of long, fquare, or cubic, "_ 
the bodies of the 


* 


ſpace as much as they power 
or doubling any idea we have of any diftance, and 


ing it to the former as often as we will, without 
ever able to come to any ſtop or ſtint, let us 
as much as we will, is thar which gives ws the | 


immenſity. 
Viguee. $. 5. There is another modification 

this Alea, which is nothing but the rela- 
tion which the parts of the termination of extenſion, 
or circumſcribed ſpace, have 


: where obſerving 
riate either in ſtraight lines, which meet at diſcernible 
; or in crooked lines, wherein no 
perceived ; by 
another, in all parts of the extremities of any body 
fpace, it has that idea * 8 
the mind infinite variety. 
der of different figures, — do really ex3ſt 
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the ſame place: but if it hath ſenſibly altered its diſtance 
with either of thoſe points, we fay it hath changed its 
- Place: though vulgarly ſpeaking, in the common notion 
of place, we do not always exactly obſerve the deſtance 
from theſe preciſe points ; but from larger portions of 
ſenſible objects, to which we conſider the thing placed 
to bear relation, and its diſtance from which we have 
ſome reaſon to obſerve. | 

$. 8. Thus a company of chefs-men ſtanding on the 
« fame ſquares of the cheſs-board, where we lett them, 
we ſay they are all in the ſame place, or unmoved; 
though perhaps the cheſs-board hath been in the mean 
time carried out of one room into another; becauſe we 
compared them only to the of the cheſs-board, 
"which keep the ſame diftance one with another. The 
Ccheſs-board, we alfo fay, is in the fame place it was, if 
* it remain in the ſame part of the cabin, though per- 
+ haps the ſhip, which it is in, fails all the while: and 
the ſhip is faid to be in the fame place, ſuppoſing it 
kept the fame diſtance with the parts of the neigh- 
-bouring land: though perhaps the earth hath turned 
round; and ſo both cheſs-men, and board, and ſhip, 
have every one changed place, in reſpect of remoter 
: bodics, which have kept the ſame diſtance one with 
another. But yet the diftance from certain of the 
board, being that which determines the place of the 
cheſs- men; and the diſtance from the fixed parts of 
the cabin (with which we made the compariſon) be- 
ing that which determined the place of the cheſs-board ; 
and the fixed parts of the earth, that by which we de- 
termined the place of the ſhip ; theſe things may be 
' faid to be in the ſame place in thoſe reſpects: though 
their diftance from ſome other things, which in this 
matter we did not confider, being varied, they have un- 
doubtedly changed place in that reſpect; and we our- 
ſelves ſhall think ſo, when we have occafion to com- 
pare them with thoſe other. | | 
g. 9. But this modification of diſtance we call place, 
being made by men, for their common uſe, that by it 
they might be able to defign the particular pofition of 
things, where they had occafion for ſuch defignation : 

* men 
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men conſider and determine of this place, by reference 
to thoſe adjacent things which beſt ſerved to their pre- 
ſent purpoſe, without confidering other things, which 
to anſwer another purpoſe would better determine the 
n Thus in the cheſs- board, the 
of the of the place of each cheſs-man, 
determined only within that chequered piece of 
_—_ it would croſs that purpoſe, to meaſure it by any 
thing elſe : but when theſe very cheſs-men are put up 
In a bag, if any one nods atk where the black king 
is, it would be proper to determine the place by the 
parts of the room it was in, and not by the cheſs- 
board ; there being another uſe of deligning the place 
is js ey in, wee in gy i” Ss the cheſs- 
board, and ſo muſt be determined by other bodies. So 
if any one ſhould aſk, in what place are the verſes, 
which report the ſtory of Niſus and Euryalus, it would 
be very 1 to determine this place, by ſaying, 
they were in ſuch a part of the earth, or in Bodley's 
library : but the right of the place w 
be by the parts of Virgil's works ; and the 
E dn. vas war dos the mid. 
dle of the ninth book of his Eneid; and that they. 
have been always conſtantly in the ſame place ever fince 
Virgil was printed ; which is true, the book 
itſelf hath moved a thouſand times; the uſe of the idea 
of place here being to know in what part of the book 
that ſtory is, that upon occaſion we may know where 
to find it, and have recourſe to it for uſe. 
$. 10. That our idea of place is nothing pie. 
elſe but ſuch a relative poſition of any 
as I have before mentioned, I think is plain, and 
will be eaſily admitted, when we conſider that we can 
have no idea of the place of the univerſe, we 
can of all the of it ; becauſe beyond that we have 
not the idea of any fixed, diſtin, 3 1 in 
reference to which we can imagine it to have any re- 
lation of diſtance; but all beyond it is one uniform 
ſpace or expanſion, wherein the mind finds no variety, 
no marks. For to fay, that the world is ſomewhere, 
means no more than that it does exiſt : this, though a 
L 4 phraſe 


* 
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phraſe borrowed from place, fignifying only its exift- 
ence, not location; and when one can find out, 


frame in his mind, clearly and diſtinctly, the place of 
the univerſe; he will be able to tell us, whether it moves 
or ſtands ſtill in the undiftingui inane of infinite 

1222 


ſpace: though it be true, that the word 
times a more confuſed ſenſe, and ſtands for 

which any body takes up; and fo the univerſe is in 
place. The idea therefore of place we have by the fame 
means that we get the idea of ſpace, is i 
but a particular limited confideration) viz. by our fight 
and touch; by cither of which we receive into our 
minds the ideas of extenſion or diſtance. 


it hath been too much placed in the uncertain 
meaning, or deceitful obſcurity of doutaſul or infigni- 
and cx- 
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-rerminating in one alone ; and the other is a conſidera- 
tion of both, as exiſting ſeparately. X 
F. 14. Thirdly. The parts of pure ſpace are immove- 
able, which follows from their inſeparability; motion 
being nothing but change of diſtance between any two 
things: but this cannot be between that are inſe- 
parable; which therefore muſt needs be at perpetual reſt 
one amongſt another. | 
Thus the determined idea of ſpace diſtin- 

guiſhes it plainly and ſufficiently from body: fince its 
parts are inſeparable, immoveable, and without reſiſt. 
- ance to the motion of body. _ | 
- The defini. $. 15. If any one aſk me, what this ſpace, 
tion of exten» I f| of, is? 1 will tell him, when he 
fon explains tells me what his extenſion is. For to ſay, 
, as is uſually done, that extenſion is to have 
partes extra partes, is to ſay only, that extenſion is ex- 
tenſion: for what am I the better informed in the na- 
ture of extenſion, when I am told, that extenſion is to 
have parts that are extended, exterior to parts 


thing made up of ſeveral fibres : 
be enabled to underftand what a 
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$. 17. If it be demanded (as uſually it  ., 
is) whether this ſpace, void of body, be which we 
ſubſtance or accident; I thall readily an- know not, no 
ſwer, I know not; nor ſhall be athamed to | wel 2 
own my ignorance, till they that aſk ſhow 1 oof 
me a clear diſtinct idea ot fubttance. 
$. 18. I endeavour, as much as I can, to deliver my- 
ſelf from thoſe fallacies which we are apt to pu: upon 
ourſelves, by taking words for things. It helps not 
our ignorance, to feign a knowiedge where we have 
none, by making a noiſe with ſounds, without clear 
and diſtinct fignifications. Names made at picafure 
neither alter the nature of things, nor make us under- 
ftand them but as they are tizns of and ſtand for de- 
termined ideas. And I defire thoſe who lay fo much 
ſtreſs on the ſound of theſe two ſyllables, ſubſtance, to 
conſider whether applying it, as they do, to the infi- 
nite incomprehenſible God, to finite ſpirit, and to 
body, it be in the ſame ſenſe; and whether it ſtands 
for the ſame idea, when each of thoſe three ſo different 
| beings are called ſubſtances. If fo, whether it will 
thence follow, that God, ſpirits, and body, agreeing in 
the fame common nature of ſubſtance, differ not any 
otherwiſe, than in a bare different modification of that 
ſubſtance; as a tree and a pebble being in the ſame 
ſenſe body, and agreeing in the common nature of 
body, differ only in a bare modification of that com- 
mon matter: which will be a very harſh doctrine. If 
they ſay, that they apply it to God, finite ſpirit, and 
matter, in three different fignifications; anc! that it 
ſtands for one idea, when God is faid to be a 1u>!ttance: 
for another, when the ſoul is called ſubſtance; and for 
a third, when a body is called ſo; if the name ſub- 
ſtance ſtands for three ſeveral diftinct ideas, they would 
do well to make known thoſe diſtinct ideas, or at leaſt 
— three diſtinct names to them, to prevent in ſo 
a notion the confufion and errors that will 
— follow from the promiſcuous uſe of fo doubt - 
ful a term; which is ſo far from being ſuſpected to 
have three diſtinct, that in ordinary uſe it has fcarce 
one clear diſtinct fignification; and if they can thus 
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can put an end to all motion that is in matter, and 
fix all the bodies of the univerſe in a perfe& quiet and 
reft, and continue them ſo as he. pleaſes. Who- 
ever then will allow, that God can, fuch a ge- 
neral jeff, annihilate either this book, or the body of 
him that reads it, muſt neceſſarily admit the poſſibility 
of a vacuum; for it is evident, that the ſpace that was 
filled by the parts of the annihilated body, will ſtill 
remain, and be a ſpace without body. For the circum- 
ambient bodies being in perfect reſt, are a wall of ada- 
mant, and in that ſtate make it a perfect impoſſibility 
for any other body to get into that ſpace. And indeed 
the neceſſary motion of one particle of matter into the 
place from whence another particle of matter is re- 
moved, is. but a conſequence from the ſu tion of 
plenitude: which will therefore need ſome better proof 
than a ſuppoſed 'matter of fact, which experiment can 
never make out: our own clear and diſtinct ideas plainly 
ſatisfying us, that there is no neceſſary connexion be- 
tween fpace and folidity, tince we can conceive the one 
without the other. And thoſe who diſpute for or 
againſt a vacuum, do thereby confeſs they have diſtinct 
ideas of vacuum and plenum, i. e. that they have an 
idea of extenſion void of ſolidity, though they * its 
exiſtence: or elſe they diſpute about nothing at all. 
For they who ſo much alter the fignification of words, 
as to call extenfion body, and conſequently make the 
whole eſſence of body to be nothing but exten- 
ſion without ſolidity, muſt talk abfurdly whenever they 
ſpeak of vacuum, fince it is impoſlible for extenſion to 
be without extenſion. For vacuum, whether we affirm 
or deny its cxiſtence, fignifies ſpace without body, whoſe 
very exiſtence no one can deny to be poſſible, who will 
not make matter infinite, and take from God a power 
to annihilate any particle of it. . -. 
Motion F. 23. But not to go ſo far as beyond 
2 — the utmoſt. bounds of body i in the univerſe, 
nor to God's omnipotency, to find 
— A EET IE 
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For I deſire any one fo to divide a ſolid body, of any 
dimenſion he pleaſes, =o. ants. & acide fs he 
ſolid parts to move up and down freely every way within 
er- en e ben de be, nt in 
it a void ſpace, as as the leaſt. part into which he 
n And if where the leaft 


particle of the body divided is as big as a myſtard- 
ſeed, a void ſpace equal to the bulk of a muftard-ſeed 
be requiſite to make room fog the free motion of the 


parts of ne ro wake room body within the bounds of its ſu- 
perficies, where the of matter are 100,000,000 
leſs than a muſtard-ſeed ; there muſt alſo bea ſpace void 
of ſolid matter, as big as 100,000,000 part of a muſ- 
tard- ſeed ; for if it hold in one, it will hold in the other, 
and fo on in infinitum. And let this void ſpace be as 
little as it will, it deſtroys the hypotheſis of plenitude. 
For if there can be a ſpace void of body equal to the 
ſmalleſt ſeparate particle of matter now exiſting in na- 
ture, it is ſtill ſpace without body; and makes as great 
a difference between ſpace and body, as if it were piya 
vue, a diſtance as wide as any in nature. And there- 
fore, if we ſuppoſe not the void ſpace neceſſary to mo- 
tion equal to the leaſt parcel of the divided folid matter, 
but to e or Nn of it; the ſame uence will al- 
ways follow of without matter. 

'$ 24. But the queſtion being here, The pews Gf 
* whether the idea of ſpace or extenſion be —— 
the ſame with the idea of body,” it is dy diſtine. 
not neceſſary to prove the real exiſtence of | 
2, vacuum, but the idea of it; which it is plain men 
have, when they inquire and diſpute, whether there be 
a; Vacuum or no. For if they had not the idea of ſpace 
without body, they could not make a queſtion about its 
2 and if their idea of body did not inch. d- in 
mes. then the hee bes. of foace, they 
CT. rern 
and it would be, as abſurd” to demand, whether there 
were ſpace without body, as whether there were ſpace 
without ſpace, or body without body, fince 2 were 
bur different names of the ſame idea. 
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exiſt without But whether any one will take 
ſpace to be only a relation refulting from the exiſtence 
of other beings at a diſtance, or whether they will think 
the words of the moſt knowing king Solomon, The 
« heaven, and the heaven of heavens, cannot contain 
* thee; or thoſe more emphatical ones of the in- 
I 1 Paul, In him we li 
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and thruſting out the body that was 
or elſe as void of ſolidity, n 
mentions to that empty or pure ſpace may 
in it, without the ing or expulſion of 
that fion in 
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SC H A P. XIV. 
Of Duration, and its fimple Modes. 
HERE is another ſort of diſ- Duration is 


__ fleeting ex- 


any 
we have diſtinct ideas, as hours, 
and eternity. 

F. 2. The anſwer of a great man, to one 4, idea from 
who aſked what time was, Si non rogas reflefiion on 
„ intelligo,”” (which amounts to this; the the train of 
more I ſet myſelf to think of it, the lefs 1 
r perhaps perſuade one, that time, 

all other things, is 


which reveals itſelf not to be dif- 
covered. Duration, time, and eternity, are not with- 
out reaſon thought to have ſomething very abſtruſe in 
their nature. But however remote theſe may ſeem from 
our comprehenfion, yet if we trace them right to their 
originals, I doubt not but one of thoſe ſources of all 
our knowledge, viz. ſenſation and refietion, will be 
able to furniſh us with theſe ideas, as clear and diſtinct 
as many other which are much leſs obſcure ; 
and we ſhall find, that the idea of eternity itfelf is de- 
rived from the fame common original with the reſt of 
our ideas. 
5. 3. To underftand time and eternity aright, we 
ought with atrention to confider what idea it is we have 
of duration, and how we came by it. It is evident to 
any one, who will but obſerve what paſſes in his own 
mind, that there is a train of ideas which conſtantly 
fucceed one another in his underſtanding, as long as 
he is awake. Reflection on theſe appearances of ſeveral 
ideas, one after another, in our minds, is that which 
furniſhes us with the idea of ſucceſſion; and the diftance 
between any parts of that ſucceſſion, or between the 
M2 apPcar- 
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rance of any two ideas in our minds, is that we 
call duration. For whilſt we are thinking, or whilſt 
we receive ſucceſſively ſeveral ideas in our minds, we 
know that we do exiſt; and fo we call the exiſtence, 
or the continuation of the exiſtence of ourſelves, or 
any thing elſe, commenſurate to the ſucceſſion of any 
ideas in our minds, the duration of ourſelves, or any 
fuch other thing coexiſtent with our thinking. 
F. 4. That we have our notion of ſucceſſion and du- 
ration from this original, viz. from reflection on the 
train of ideas which we find to appear one after ano- 
ther in our own r 4 to me, ** 
have no perception uration, conſidering 
train of —— that take their turns i our underſtand- 
When that ſucceſſion of ideas ceaſes, our per- 
ception of duration ceaſes with it; which every one 
clearly experiments in himſelf, whilſt he ſleeps ſoundly, 
whether an hour or a day, a month or a year : of which 
duration of things, while he fleeps or thinks not, he 
has no perception at all, but it is quite loſt to him; 
and the moment wherein he leaves off to think, till 
the moment he begins to think again, ſeems to him to 
have no diftance. And fo I doubt not it would be to 
a waking man, if it were poſſible for him to keep only 
one idea in his mind, without variation and the ſuc- 
ceſſion of others. And we ſee, that one who fixes 
his thoughts very intently on one thing, fo as to take 
but little notice of the ſucceſſion of ideas that paſs in 
his mind, whilſt he is taken up with that earneſt con- 
templation, lets flip out of his account a good part of 
that duration, and thinks that time ſhorter than it is. 
But if fleep commonly unites the diſtant parts of dura- 
tion, it is becaufe during that time we have no ſuc- 
ceſſion of ideas in our minds. For if a man, during 
his flcep, dreams, and variety of ideas make them- 
ſelves perceptible in his mind one aſter another; he 
hath then, during ſuch dreaming, a ſenſe of duration, 
and of the length of it. By which it is to me very 
clear, that men derive their ideas of duration from their 
reflections on the train of the ideas they obferve to 
fucceed one another in their own underſtandings ; 


without 
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without which obſervation they can have no notion of 
duration, whatever may —_ in the world. 
2 5. Indeed, rom re- 

flecting on the acceſſion 222 of . 2 
his own ver Fe got the notion or idea plicable to > 
of duration, he can apply that notion to — 
things which exiſt while he does not think; 
as he that has got the idea of extenſion from bodies by 
his fight or touch, can apply it to diſtances, where no 


body is ſeen or felt. And therefore though a man has 
no 


perception of the length of duration, which paſſed 
whilft he ſlept or thought not; yet having obſerved the 
revolution of days and nights, and found the lengrh of 
their duration to be in appearance re and conſtant, 
he can, upon the ſuppoſition that that revolution has 
proceeded after the'fame manner, whilſt he was aſleep 
or thought not, as it uſed to do at other times; he can, 
I fay, i ne and make allowance for the length of 
duration, whilſt he flept. But if Adam and Eve (when 
they were alone in the world) inſtead of their ordinary 
night's ſleep, had paſſed the whole twenty-four hours 
m one continued fleep, the duration of that twenty- 
four hours had been irrecoverably loft to them, and 
been for ever left out of their account of time. | 
$. 6. Thus by reflecting on the appear- «1, idea 
ing of various ideas one "after another in fucceſſion 
our underſtandings, we get the notion of not from 
ſucceſſion ; which, if any one would think motion. 
we did rather get from our obſervation of motion by 
our ſenſes, he will perhaps be of my mind, when he 
confiders that even motion produces in his mind an 
idea of ſucceſſion, no otherwife than as it produces 
there a continued train of diftinguiſhable ideas. For 
a man looking upon a body really 8 perceiyes 
yet no motion at all, unleſs that motion produces a con- 
ſtant train of ſucceſſive ideas: v. g. a man becalmed 
at fea, out 298 of bud, in a fair day, may look 
on the ſun, or fea, or ſhip, a whole hour rogether, and 
perceive no motion at in either; t h it be cer- 
tain that two, and perhaps all of them, have moved 
during that time a great way. But as foon as he per- 
M 3 ceives 
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Af 


really moves, yet not Changing percei | 
with ſome other bodies, as faſt as the ideas of our own 
minds do naturally fellow one another in train, the 
thing ſeems to ſtand ſtill, as is evident in the hands of 
clocks and ſhadows of ſun-dials, and other conftant but 
flow motions ; where, after certain intervals, we 
perceive by the change of diſtance that it it hath moved, 
yet the motion itfelf we rve not. 7 
. 12. So that to me it ſeems, that the zs train 
conftant and regular ſueceſſion of ideas in a the mesure 
ing man is, as it were, the meaſure and of other 
RES of alt other foogations: whereof 1. 
| ; + 42 
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5 16. Whether theſe ſeveral ideas in a 14... bow 
man's mind be made certain motions, 
I will not here difpute : this I am ſure, 
that they include no idea of motion in their 
; and if a man had not the idea 
motion otherwiſe, I think he would have none at all: 
which is enough to my preſent purpoſe, and ſufficiently 
ſhows, that the notice we take of the ideas of our own 
minds, appearing there one after another, is that which 
gives us the idea of ſucceſſion and duration, without 
which we ſhould have no ſuch ideas at all. It is not 
then motion, but the conſtant train of ideas in our 
minds, whilſt we are waking, that furniſhes us with 
the idea of duration: whereof motion no otherwiſe 
gives us any perception, than as it cauſes in our minds 
a conſtant ſucceſſion of ideas, as I have before ſhowed : 
And we have as clear an idea of ſucceſſion and duration, 
by the train of other ideas ſucceeding one another in 
our minds, without the idea of any motion, as by the 
train of ideas cauſed by the uninterrupted ſenſible 
change of diſtance between two bodies, which we have 
from motion ; and therefore we ſhould as well have the 
idea of duration, were there no ſenſe of motion at al]. 

$. 17. Having thus got the idea of dura- 2 
tion, the next thing natural for the mind Timeis du 
to do, is to get ſome meaſure of this com- by neafures. 
mon duration, whereby it might judge f 
its different lengths, and confider the diſtinct order 
wherein ſeveral things exiſt, without which a great part 
of our knowledge would be confuſed, and a great part 
of hiſtory be rendered very uſeleſs. This conſideration 
of duration, as fet out by certain periods, and marked 
by certain meaſures or epochs, is that, I think, which 
moſt properly 


ly we call time. 
F. 18. In the meaſuring 
there is nothing | 
plication of the ſtandard or meaſure we muſt divide 
make uſe of to the thing, of whoſe exten- its whole du- 
fion we would be informed. But in the — 
meaſuring of duration, this cannot be done, | 
becauſe no twq different parts of ſucceſſion can be put 
i together 


of extenſion, 


more required but the ap- fag ume 
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together to meaſure one another: and nothing being a 
meaſure of duration but duration, as nothing is of ex- 
tention but extenſion, we cannot keep by us any ftand- 
ing unvarying meaſure of duration, which conſiſts in z 
conftant fleeting ſucceſſion, as we can of certain lengths 
of extenſion, as inches, feet, yards, &c. marked out in 
permanent parcels of matter. Nothing then could ſerve 
well for a convenient meaſure of time, but what has di- 
vided the whole length of its duration into ntly 
equal portions, by conſtantly repeated periods. What 
portions of duration are not diſtinguiſhed, or conſidered 
as diſtinguiſhed and meaſured by ſuch periods, come 
not ſo properly under the notion of time, as appears by 
ſuch phraſes as theſe, viz. before all time, and when 
time ſhall be no more. 
The revolu- $. 19. The diurnal and annual revolu- 
nous of the tions of the ſun, as having been, from the 
fun and beginning of nature, conftant, regular, and 
moon, the : r 
propereſt univerſally obſervable by all mankind, and 
meaſures of ſuppoſed equal to one another, have been 
time. with reaſon made uſe of ſor the mraſure of 
duration. But the diſtinction of days and years having 
on the motion of the ſun, it has brought this 
miſtake with it, that it has been thought that motion 
and duration were the meaſure one of another: for 
men, in the meaſuring of the length of time, having 
deen accuſtomed to the ideas of minutes, hours, days, 
months, years, &c. which they found themſelves upon 
any mention of time or duration prefently to think on, 
all which portions of time were meaſured out by the 
motion of thoſe heavenly bodies: they were apt to 
confound time and motion, or at leaſt to think that 
they had a neceflary connexion one with another: 
whereas any conſtant periodical a e, or altera- 
tion of ideas in ſeemingly equidiſtant fpaces of dura- 
tion, if conſtant and univerſally obſervable, would have 
as well diſtinguiſhed the intervals of time, as thoſe that 
have been made uſe of. For fuppoſing the ſun, which 
ſome have taken to be a fire, had been lighted up at 
the fame diftance of time that it now every day comes 
[4 
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about twelve hours after, and that in the ſpace of an 
annual revolution, it had ſenſibly increaſed in 1 
neſs and heat, and fo decreaſed again; would not ſuch 

lar appearances ſerve to meaſure out the diftances 
duration to all that could obſerve it, as well without 
as with motion? For if the appearances were conſtant, 
univerſally obſervable, and in equidiſtant periods, they 
would ſerve mankind for meaſure of time as well, were 


of water, or the 
returning at equidiſ- 
parts of the carth, woud 


hey fog e 

coming of certain birds them at their cer- 
ain ſcaſons, and leaving them at others. For a fit of 
the ſenſe of hunger or thirſt, a ſmell or a taſte, 
other idea returning conſtantly at equidiſtant 
and making itſelf univerſally be taken notice 
== 


not fail to ure out the courſe of ſucceſ- 
the diſtances of time. Thus we 
men born blind count time well enough by 
cars, whoſe revolutions yet they cannot diſtinguiſh by 
that they perceive not: and I aſk whether a 
blind man, who diſtinguiſhed his years either by the 
ſummer, or cold of winter; by the ſmell of 
any flower of the ſpring, or taſte of any fruit of the 
autumn; would not have a better meaſure of time than 
Romans had before the reformation of their calen- 
by Julius Cæſar, or man} other people, whoſe years, 
netwithſtanding the motion of the ſun, which they pre- 
tend to make uſe of, are very irregular ? And it adds 
no ſmall difficuly to chronology, that the exact lengths 
of the years that ſeveral nations counted by, are hard 
to be known, they differing very much one from ano- 
and I think I may fay all of them from the preciſe 
motion of the fun. And if the ſun moved from the 
the flood conſtantly in the equator, and fo 
equally diſperſed its light and 2 all the habitable 
parts of the earth, in days all of the fame length, with- 
out 


% 
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out its annual variations to the tropicks, as a late in. 
genious author ſuppoſes ; I do not think it very eaſy 
to imagine, that (notwithſtanding the motion of the 
ſun) men ſhould in the antediluvian world from the be. 
ginning, count by years, or meaſure their time by pe- 
riods, that had no ſenſible marks very obvious to Gif 
tinguiſh them by. 
No two parts 9.21. But perhaps it will be ſaid, with- 
of duration, Out a regular motion, ſuch as of the ſun, 
can be cer" or ſome other, how could it ever be known 
that ſuch periods were equal ? To which I 
ity of any other returning 
appearances might be known by the ſame way that that 
of days was known, or preſumed to be fo at firſt; 
wales wes enly by jnfelng of Sins by the wits of 
ideas which had paſſed in men's minds in the intervals: 

by which train of ideas diſcovering inequality in the 
natural days, but none in the artificial days, the arti- 
ficial days or wyxfnpp. were gueſſed to be St, which 
was ſufficient ro make them ſerve for a meaſure: though 
exacter ſearch has fince diſcovered inequality in the 
diurnal revolutions of the fun, and we 1 not whe- 
ther the annual alſo be not unequal. Theſe yet, by 
their preſumed and apparent equality, ferve as well to 
reckon time by (though not to meaſure the parts of 
duration exactly) as if they could be proved to be ex- 
actly equal. We muſt therefore carefully diſtinguiſh 
betwixt duration itfelf, and the meaſures we make uſe 
of to judge of its length. Duration in itſelf is to be 
conſidered as going on in one conſtant, equal, uniform 
courſe ; but none of the meaſures of it, which we make 
uſe of, can be known to do fo; nor can we be affured, 
that their aſſigned parts or periods are equal in dura- 
tion one to another; for two ſucceſſive lengths of du- 
ration, however meaſured, can never be demonſtrated 
ro be cqual. The motion of the ſun, which the world 
uſet ſo long and fo confidently for an exact meaſure 
of duration, has, as I faid, bond: found id ins wall Sans 
— Aus though men * of late made uſe of a 
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um, as a more ſteady and motion than 
that of the fun, or (to ſpeak more truly) of the earth; 
yet if any one ſhould be aſked how he certainly knows 
that the two ſucceſſive ſwings of a pendulum are equals 
it would be very hard to fatisfy him that they are infal- 
libly ſo: fince we cannot be ſure, that the cauſe of 
that motion, which is unknown to us, ſhall always 
operate equally ; and we are ſure that the medium in 
which the pendulum moves, is not conſtantly the fame: 
Either of which varying, may alter the equality of ſuch 
periods, and thereby deſtroy the certainty and exactneſs 
of the meaſure by motion, as well as any other pe- 
riods of other appearances ; the notion of duration ſtill 
remaining clear, though our meaſures of it cannot any 
of them be demonſtrated to be exact. Since then no 
two portions of ſucceſſion can be brought together, it 
is impoſſible ever certainly to know their equality. 
All that we can do for a meaſure of time is to take 
ſuch as have continual ſucceſſive appearances at feem- 
ingly equidiſtant periods; of which ſeeming equality 
we have no other meaſure, but ſuch as the train of our 
own ideas have lodged in our memories, with the con- 
currence of other probable reaſons, to perſuade us of 
their equality. . 

F. 22. One thing ſeems ſtrange to me, 
that whilſt all men manifeſtly meaſured Tous gs 2 
time by the motion of the great and viſible motion. 
bodies of the world, time yet ſhould be 
defined to be the © meaſure of motion; whereas it 18 
obvious to every one who reflects ever ſo little on it, 
that to meaſure motion, ſpace is as neceſſary to be con- 
ſidered as time: and thoſe who look a little farther, 
will find alſo the bulk of the thing moved neceſſary to 
be taken into the computation, by any one who will 
eſtimate or meaſure motion, ſo as to judge right of it. 
Nor indeed does motion any otherwiſe conduce to the 
meaſuring of duration, than as it conſtantly brings about 
the return of certain ſenſible ideas, in ſeeming equidiſ- 
For if the motion of the fun were as 
of a ſhip driven by unſteady winds, ſome- 
flow, and at others irregularly very * 
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ſore there were really either days, nights, or years, 
marked out by any revolutions of the fun: yet we 

right, and thereby meaſure durations as well, 


r thoughts to dif. 
tances the confines of the world, where are no 
x 


bodies at all. | 
F. 25. For ſuppoſing it were five thouſand fix hun- 
dred and thirty-nine miles, or millions of miles, from 


this place to the remoteſt body of the univerſe (tor, be- 
ing finite, it muſt be at a certain diſtance) as we fu 
it to be five thouſand fix hundred and thirty-nine 
years from this time to the firſt exiſtence of any body 
in the of the world ; we can, in our t » 
apply this meaſure of a year to duration before the crea- 
rion, or beyond the A arw of bodies or motion, as we 
can this meaſure of a mile to ſpace bevond the utmoſt 
bodies; and by the one meaſure duration where there 
was no motion, as well as by the other meafure ſpace 
in our thoughts, where there is no body. 

F. 26. If it be objected to me here, than, in this way 
of explaining of time, I have begged what I ſheuld not, 
viz. that the world is neither eternal nor infinite; L 
anſwer, that to my preſent purpoſe it is not needful, in 
this place, to make uſe of arguments, to evince the 
world to be finite, both in duration and extenſion ; but 
it being at leaſt as conceivable as the contrary, I have 
certainly the liberty to ſuppoſe it, as well as any one 
hath to ſuppoſe the contrary: and I doubt not but 
that every one that will go. about it, may eafily con- 
ceive in his mind the beginning of motion, thaugh not 
of all duration, and fo may come to a ſtop and non 
ultra in his confideration of motion. So alſo in his 
thoughts he may; ſet limits to body, and the extenſion 
belonging to it, but not to ſpace where no body is; the 
utmoſt bounds of ſpace and duration being beyond the 
reach of thought, as well as the urmoſt K 
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are beyond the largeſt comprehenſion of the mind; 
all for the ſame reaſon, as we ſhall fce in another 


x76 
ber 
and 
place. 
Eternity, 


ts, or elſe cauſed by external objects ſuc- 


waking though __ 
from re- 


ceſſi vely affecting our ſenſes; and having 
volutions of the ſun got 


>. ſo added, to durations 

Dm OS OO 

and proceed in infinitum, and appl 

the annual motion of the fun e een. 


* 
light laſt night, as I can the duration of any thing that 
does now exiſt : And it is no more than to think, that 
the ſun ſhone then on the dial, and moved after | 
ſame rate it doth now, the ſhadow on the dial would 
ve paſſed from one hour-line to anpther, whilſt that 
flame of the candle laſted. 


regular motions, neither of which motions do 
at once exiſt, but only in the ideas I have of 


tt 


Aae 


the 


je 
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F 
TH 
E 
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old, who in the time of Alexander c 
— rears Dow che whth of the th 
Qarons, 1D aan ths and hike 
two hundred and fixty-nine thouſand years old, 


+ 
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ij 


which duration of the world, acc 
how y — I ſhould not 
yet I can equally imagine it with 
derſtand. and fay one is longer ti 
derſtand, that Methuſalem's 
Enoch's. And if the common 
ſand fix hundred and thirty wee 
may de as well as other U 
EE r 
world one thouſand years older, fince every one ma 
vith the fame facility i (I do not ſay believe) the | 
world to be fifty thouſand years old, as five thouſand 
i and may as well conceive 
the duration of fifty thouſand years, as five thouſand 
fix hundred and thirty-nine. Whereby it appears, that 
Vor. I. N | to 
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to the meaſuring the duration of any thing by time, it 
is not requiſite that that thing ſhould be co-exiftent to 
the motion we meaſure by, or any other periodical revo- 
lution ; bur it ſuffices to this purpoſe, that we have the 
idea of the length of any regular periodical appear- 
ances, which we Tan in our minds apply to duration, 
wor + which the motion or 2 e never co- exĩſted. 
. For as in the hiſtory of the creation, delivered 
I can imagine that light exiſted three days 
A the fun was, or had any motion, barely by think- 
ing, that the duration of light, before the ſun was crea- 
„ was fo long as (if the fun had moved then, as it 
doth now) would have been equal to three of his di- 
urnal revolutions ; fo by the fame way I can have an 
idea of the chaos, or angels being created, before there 
was either light, or any continued motion, a minute, an 
hour, a day, a year, or one thouſand years. For if I 
can but confider duration equal to ene minute, beforc 
either the being or motion of any body, I can add on: 
minute more till I come to ſtxty ; and by the fame way 
of adding minutes, hours, or years (i. e. ſuch or ſuch 
parts of the ſun's revolutions, or any other period, 
whereof I have the idea) proceed in infinitum, and ſup- 
poſe a duration exceeding as many ſuch periods as I can 
reckon, let me add whilft Iwill: which I think is the 
notion we have of eternity, of whoſe infinity we have no 
other notion, than we have of the infinity of number, tv 
which we can add for ever without end. 
5. 31. And thus I think it is plain, that from thoſe 
two fountains of all knowledge before-mentioned, viz. 
reflection and ſenſation, we get ideas of duration: and 
the meaſures of it. 

For, firſt, by obſerving what paſſes m our minds, 
how our ideas there in train conſtantly ſome vaniſh, 
and others begin to appear, we come by the idea of ſuc- 
ceſſion. 

— by obſerving a diſtance in the parts of this 
N | we get the idea of duration. 

thy Thirdly, By ſenſation obſerving certain appearances, 
1 at certain regular and ſeeming equidiſtant periods, we 
1 Ser the ef certain lengths or meaſures of Guration, 


Fourthl , 


2 minutes, hours, days, years, &c. 
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Fourthly, by being able to repeat thoſe meaſures of 
thin. ts hes of ind bane” of Gates i a 
minds, as often as we will, we can come to imagine 
duration, where nothing does really endure or exift ; 
and thus we imagine to-morrow, next. year, or ſeven 
years hence. 

Fifthly, By being able to repeat ideas of any length 
of time as of a minute, a year, or an age, as often as 
we will in our own thoughts, and adding them one to 
another, without ever coming to the end of ſuch. addi- 
tion any nearer than we can to the end of number, to 
which we can always add ; we come by the idea of eter- 
nity, as the future eternal duration of our fouls, as well 
as the eternity of that infinite Being, which muſt neceſ- 
farily have always exiſted. | 

Sixthly, By conſidering any part of infinite duration, 
| odical meaſures, we come by the idea 


as ſet out by peri 
of what we call time in general. 


A. — — — — — 
= — 


C H A P. XV. | 
Of Duration and Expanſion, conſidered together. 
$. 1. FFYHOUGH we have in the prece 


et they being ideas of general 
Lmatag very abfireſe cad peculiar in their natwer, the 
comparing them one with another may aps be of 
uſe for their illuſtration ; and we may have the more 
clear and diſtinct conception of them, by taking a view 
of them - Di or ſpace, in its fimple ab- 
ſtract conception, to avoid confuſion, I call expanſion, 
to diſtinguith it from extenfion, which by ſome is uſed 
to expreſs this diſtance only as it is in the ſolid parts of 
matter, and ſo includes, or at leaft intimates the idea of 
body : whereas the idea of pure diftance includes no 
ſuch thing. I prefer alſo the word expanſion to ſpace, 
becauſe ſpace 1s often applied to diftance of flecting 
ſucceſſive parts, which A as well as 
| 2 to 
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duration boundleſs, as * it is, we cannot yet ex- 
tend it beyond all being. every one eaſily allows, 
fills eternity; and it is hard to find a reaſon, why any 
one ſhould doubt, that he likewife fills immentity. His 
infinite being is certainly as boundleſs one way as ano- 
ther; and methinks it aſcribes a little too much to mat- 
ter, to fay, where there is no body, there is nothing. 

$. 4. Hence, I think, we may learn the 
reaſon why every one ſamiliarly, and with- 
but the leaſt heſitation, ſpeaks of, and ſup- 
es eternity, and ſticks not to aſcribe in- 
ity to duration; but it is with more 
doubting 


if their ideas upon 


yet they term what is beyond 


poſed void of ſome other real exiſtence. 
names of thi 
the originals 


| de 
continuation of ſolidity (which is apt to be confounded 
with, and, if we will look into the minute anatomical 
parts of matter, is little different from, hardneſs) were 
t to have ſome analogy, and gave occafion to 
| ws. wot - 
3 
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that durare is applied to the idea of hardneſs, as well 
as that of exiſtence, we ſee in Horace, xvi. 
* ferro duravit fecula.” But be that as it will, this is 
certain, that whoever purſues his own thoughts, will find 
them ſometimes launch out beyond the extent of body 
into the infinity of ſpace or expanſion ; the idea whereof 
is diſtinct and from body, and all other things ; 
which may (to thoſe who plas) be  ſubjtt of te 
meditation. 


Time to du- F. 5. Time un 0 
ration is as place R -— I They are ſo much of 
place to . thoſe boundleſs oceans of eternity and im- 
unn menſity, as is ſet out and diſtinguiſhed from 
the reſt, as it were by land- marks; and ſo are made uſe 
of to denote the poſition of finite real beings, in re- 
ſpe& one to another, in thoſe uniform infinite oceans of 
duration and ſpace. Theſe n 
ideas of determinate diſtances, from certain known 
points fixed in diſtinguiſhable ſenfible things, and ſup- 
— to keep the diſtance one from another. 
Foo foch prints fixed in ſenſible beings we reckon, 
and from them we meaſure our portions of thoſe infi- 
— xaged; es; which, fo confidered, are that which 
time and place. For duration and ſpace being 
in themſelves unitorm and boundleſs, the and po- 
fition of things, without ſuch known ſettled points, 
would be loſt in them; and all things would lie jum- 
bled in an incurable confuſion, 
| 6 place, taken thus for 


iſtinguiſhable pottions of 
thoſe Infante abyffes of ſpace and duration, 
ſet out, or. ſuppoſed to be diſtinguiſhed 


ther, 
frout bythe from the reſt by marks, and known boun- 
exiftence and daries, have each of them a two-fold ac- 


motion of bo- 


We Firſt, Time in general is commonly taken 
for ſo much of infinite duration, as is meaſured by, and 
co-exiftent with the exiſtence and motions of the 
bodies of the unĩverſe, as faras we know any thing of them: 
and in this ſenſe time begins and ends with the 5 
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of this ſenſible world, as in theſe phraſes before-men- 
tioned, before all time, or when time ſhall'be no more. 
Place likewiſe is taken ſometimes for that portion of 
infinite ſpace, which is poſſeſſed by, and 1 
within the material world ; and is thereby diſtingui 
from the reſt of expanſion ; ORG pro- 
perly be called — than place. Within theſe 
two are confined, and by the obſervable parts of them 
are meaſured and r bs booty the particu 
duration, and the particular 2... — 
corporeal beings. 
5. 7. Secondly, Sometimes the word time dete, 

is uſed in a larger ſenſe, and is applied to 

$ of that infinite duration, not that were 
really diſtinguiſhed and meafured out by 
this real exiſtence, and ical motions 
of bodies that were appointed from the or mo- 
beginning to be for figns, and for ſeaſons, non of bo- 
and for days, and years, and are accord- d 
ingly our meaſures of time: but ſuch other portions too 
of that infinite uniform duration, which we, upon any 
occaſion, do ſuppoſe equal to certain lengths of mea- 
ſured time; and fo conſider them as bounded and de- 
termined. For if we ſhould fuppoſe the creation, or 


fall of the angels, was at the beginning of the Julian 
ſhould 


be underfiood, 


creation of angels, than the creation of the world, by 
ſeven thouſand fix hundred and forty years: whereby 
we would rr 
duration, as we ſu equal to, and would have ad- 
mitted ſeven thouſand fix hundred and forty annual re- 
volutions of the fun, moving at the rate it now does. 
And thus likewiſe we ſometimes ſpeak of place, diſ- 
tance, or bulk, in the great inane the confines 
of the world, when we conſider ſo much of that ſpace 
as is equal to, or capable to receive a body of any aſ- 
ſigned dimenſions, as a cubick foot ; or do ſuppoſe 3 
point in it at fuch a certain diſtance from any part of 
the univerſe. 

ny * 82 
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belong F. $. Where and when are queſtions be- 
21 longing to all finite exiſtences, and are by 
us always reckoned from ſome known 
. fible world, and from ſome certain :hs marked out 
to us by the motions obſervable in it. Without ſome 
ſuch fixed parts or periods, the order of things would 
be loſt to our finite underſtandings, in the boundleſs in- 
variable oceans of duration and on; which com- 
in them all finite beings, and in their full ex- 


parts of this ſen- 


we comprehend them nor, .and do ſo 
at a loſs, when we would con- 
fider them cither abſtractly in themſelves, or as any way 
attributed to the firſt i fible being. Bur 


when applied to an ** lar finite bei the exten 
ſion rr much — ſpac 


exiſtence of that 
the thing exiſted is the idea 


ration which paſſed between fome 


„ and the being of 


diſtance of the extremities 


iſtence of the fame thing, as that it 
is a two years; the other ſhows 
the di or exiſtence, from other 
fixed points of ion, as that it was in the 
Taurus, Lord 1671, or the 1000 


| which diſtances we mea- 
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it is acquainted with. On the other 


the ordinary ſmalleſt meaſure we have of cither is looked 
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to any one who will 
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extenfion, and duration, are made up, and into which 
they can again be diſtinctly reſolved. Such a fmall part 
in duration may be called a moment, and is the time 
of one idea in our minds in the train W 


ſucceſſion there. The other, wanting a proper name, 
A to call a ſenſible 


LI r of matter or 
dern, which is ordinarily about a mi- 
l eyes ſeldom leſs than thirty ſe- 
conds of a circle, whereof the eye is the centre. 
F. 10. Expanſion and duration have this Their parts 
farther agreement, that though they are both inſeparable. 
confidercd by us as having parts, yet their parts are not 


W wiebagheo. Af. drones. 


the length of one line, extended in 3 | 
not capable of — variation, or but is 
one common meaſure of all exiſtence en where - 


in all chings, whilſt exiſt, equally partake. For 
this moment is common to all things that are 
-_ in being, and that part of 
their exiſtence, as much as if they were all but one 
fingle being ; and we ma - toy they all exift in the 
fame moment of time. angels and ſpirits have 


any analogy to this, in reſpect to expanſion, is beyond 
1 — in ag expntin,'s beyond 
derſtandings and fuited to our own pre- 
ſervation, and the ends of our own being, but not to the 
reality and extent of all other beings; it is near as hard 


to conceive any exiſtence, or to have an idea of any real 


L of all — 
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that bodies do each ſingl 
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nor perhaps poſſible for us to diſtinguiſh betwixt two 
approaching ideas, which yet are really different. For 
who will undertake to find a difference between the 
white of this paper, and that of the next to it; 


or can form diſtinct ideas of every the leaſt exceſs in ex- 


renfion ? | 

Therefore . 4. The clearneſs and diſtinctneſs of 
demonfira= each mode of number from all others, even 
Ons 1 thoſe that approach neareſt, makes me apt 
to think that demonſtrations in numbers, if 
they are not more evident and exact than in 


yet they are more general in their uſe, and 


extenſion, 
more deterniinate in their application. Becauſe the 
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F. 6. This I think to be the reaſon, why ſome Ame- 
} I have ſpoken with, (who were otherwiſe of 
rational - enough} could not, as we do, 


in it to ſtand for one 
when they were diſcourſed with of 
numbers, they would ſhow the hairs of their 


„ 4 2 


7 Hiſtoire Gun voyage, fait en in terre du Brafil, par Jean de Ley. 
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not but we ourſelves might diſtinctly 


a great deal farther than we uſually do, would 


$ 62486 8 
162 8 2791 231 

$7324 1624 345 96 4379 423147 
2458106 235421 261734 368149 

The way of naming this number in Engliſh, 
will be the often repeating of millions, of millions, of 
millions, of millions, of millions, of millions, of mil- 
lions, of millions, (which is the denomination of the 
ſecond fix figu 


ſary diſtinct names are to numbering, without pretend- 
ing to introduce new ones of my invention. en 
; $. 7. Thus children, either for want of 
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they can tell twenty. And ſome, through the default 
of their memories, who cannot retain the feveral com- 
binations of numbers, with their names annexed in 
their diftin& orders, and the dependence of fo long a 
train of numeral „ and their relation ong 
to another, are not able all their life-time to reckon} 
or regularly go over any moderate ſeries of numbers. 
For he that will count twenty, or have any idea of that 
number, muſt know that nineteen went before, with 
the diſtin name or ſign of every one of them, as they 
ſtand marked in their order; for wherever this fails, a 
gap is made, the chain breaks, and the progreſs in 
numbering can go no farther. So that to reckon right, 
it is required, 1. That the mind diſtinguiſh carefully 
two ideas, which are different one from another only 
by the addition or ſubtraction of one unit. 2. That 
it retain in memory the names or marks of the ſeveral 
combinations, from an unit to that number ; and that 
not confuſedly, and at random, but in that exact order, 
that the numbers follow one another : in either of which, 
if it trips, the whole bufineſs of numbering will be 
diſturbed, and there will remain only the confuſed idea 
of multitude, but the ideas neceſſary to diftinct nume- 
ration will not be attained to. 

. 8. This farther is obſervable in num- _ 
hers, that it is that which the mind makes Nember | 
uſe of in meaſuring all things that by us mqeafurables. 
are meafurable, which principally are ex- | 
panſion and duration; and our idea of infinity, even 
when applied to thoſe, feems to be nothing but the 
infinity of number. For what elſe are our ideas of 
eternity and immenſity, but the additions of 
certain ideas of imagined parts of duration and expan- 
fion, with the infinity of number, in which we can 
come to no end of addition? For ſuch an inexhauſtible 
ſtock, number (of all other our ideas) moſt clearly 
iſhes us with, as is obvious to every one. For let 
a man collect into one fum as great a number as.he 
pleafes, this multitude, how foever, leſſens not 
one jot the power of adding to it, or brings him any 
nearer the end of the inexhauſtible ſtock of number, 

Vor. I. O | where 


And this endleſs addition or 
addibility (if any one like the word better) of numbers, 
ſo apparent to the mind, is that, I think, which gives 
us the cleareſt and moſt diſtinct idea of infinity: of 
which more in the following chapter. 


C H A P. XVI. 
Of Infinity. 
C. 1. E that would know what kind of 


idea it is to which we give the 

name of infinity, cannot do it better, than 

by conſidering to what infinity is by the 

mind more immediately attributed, and then 
| hew the mind comes to frame it. 

Finite and infinite ſeem to me to be looked 

the mind as the modes of 


upon by 
quantity, and to be attributed 


primarily in their firſt only to thoſe things 
which have „and are capable of increaſe or dimi- 
nution, by addition or ſubtraction of any the leaſt 

: and ſuch are the ideas of f. pace, duration, and 
number, which we have cence in the foregoing 
chapters. It is true, that we cannot but be affured, 


prehenſibly infinite: but yet when we 

apply to that firſt and ſupreme being our idea of infi- 
nite, in our weak and narrow thoughts, we do it pri- 
marily in reſpect to his duration and ubiquity ; and, 
I think, more figuratively to his power, wiſdom, and 
and other attributes, which are y in- 
exhauſtible and 1 
call them infinite, we have no other idea of this infi- 
nity, but what carries with it ſome reflection on, and 
imitation of, that number or extent of the acts or ob- 
jects of God's power, wiſdom, and goodneſs, which can 
never be ſuppoſed ſo great or ſo many, which theſe 
will not always ſurmount and exceed, let us 


multi- 


. &c. For, when we 


3 al r uu. as Coy 
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in our thoughts as far as we can, with 
infinity of endleſs number. I do not pretend 
how theſe attributes are in God, who is infinitely 

K narrow ities. They do, 
without doubt, contain in them all poſſible perfection: 
but this, I ſay, is our way of conceiving them, and 
theſe our ideas of their infinity. 

5. 2. Finite then, and infinite, being by The idea of 
the mind looked on as modifications of ex- finite cafily 
panſion and duration, the next thing to be 8%: 
conſidered, is, how the mind comes by them. As for 
the idea of finite, there is no great difficulty. The ob- 
vious of extenſion that aſſect our ſenſes, carry 
with them into the mind the idea of finite : and the or- 
dinary periods of ſucceſſion, whereby we meaſure time 
and duration, as hours, days, and years, are bounded 

The difficulty is, how we come by thoſe 


multiply them 
all 2 


that 1 
make 
the addition of a ind, 
ing to an end 

i. or if he pleaſes of doubling ir 
any other idea he has of any length, as a mile, or 
earth or of the orbis magnus: for 
he takes, and how often ſoever he 


1 


idea of 
bound- 


is a 
mine whether the 22 
O 2 a bound 
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4 boundlefs ſpace actually exiſting, fince our ideas are 
not always proofs of the exiſtence of things ; but yer, 
ſince this comes here in our way, I ſuppoſe I may fay, 
chat we are apt to think that ſpace in Phe is actually 
boundleſs; to which imagination, the idea of ſpace or 
expanſion of itſelf naturally leads us. For it being 
conſidered by us, either as the extenſion of body, or 
as EX by itſelf, without any folid matter 
it up (for of ſuch a void ſpace we have not only the 
idea, but I have proved as I think, from the motion of 
body, its neceffary exiſtence) it is impoſſible the mind 
ſhould be ever able to find or ſuppoſe any end of it, 
or be ſtopped any where in its progreſs in this ſpace, 
how far ſoever it extends its thoughts. Any bounds 
From with body, even — —_ 425 
putting a ſtop to the mind in its 
Nr that it rather facilitates and en- 
lines fe; for fo the ns that haſty renthes. ſo far no one 
can doubt of extenſion : and when we are come to the 
utmoſt extremity of body, what is there that can there 
Face, mhen it peren the mind that it is at the end of 


when it ves that it is not; nay, when it is 
tisfied that body ĩtſelf can move into it? For if it be 
neceſſary 2 —_— TIES 
an empty f o little, 
bodies ; FD 
through that empty ſpace ; nay it is impoſſible for any 
particle of matter to move but into an empty ſpace ; 
the ſame poſſibility of a body's moving into a void 
rr. „ as well as 
into a void ſpace interſperſed amongſt bodies, will al- 
ways remain clear and evident : the idea of empty pure 
ſpace, whether within or beyond the confines of all 
bodies, being exactly the fame, differing not in nature, 
though in bulk ; and there bei — ts blader hady 
from moving into it. *o thet viewer ts eines hives 
itſelf by any thought, either or remote from 
all bodies, it can in this uniform idea of ſpace no-where 
find any bounds, any end; and ſo muſt neceſſarily con- 
clade it, by the very nature and idea of each part of it, 
* 


that there ſhould be 


8 5. 
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F. 5. As by the power we find in our- gu f 
ſelves of repeating, as often as we will, any duration. 
Nei we get the idea of immen- 

ty ; by being able to repeat the idea of any length 
of duration we have in our minds, with all the endleſs 
addition of number, we come by the idea of eternity. 
For we find in ourſelves, we can no more come to an 
end of ſuch ted ideas, than we can come to the end 
of number, w ich every one perceives he cannot. But 
here again it is another queſtion, quite different from our 
having an idea of eternity, to know whether there were 
any real being, whoſe duration has been eternal. And 
as to this, I ſay, he that confiders ing now ex- 
iſting, muſt neceſſarily come to ſomething eternal. But 
hte; Bode of this bs exether „ ſhafl fay here 


no more of it, 7," "= other confidera- 
tions of our idea of } 

Why other 

the power we obſerve in our- ideas are not 


f repeating without end our own of 
it may be demanded, ** why we do abe. 
ern 
ſpace and duration; fince they may be as eaſily, 
ſten repeated in our minds, as the other; and 
Me or ini 
the idea of ſweet 
yard, or a day? To 
as hav- 
which Ianfwer all the ideas tht are confidered e, 
n afford us by their repetition the 
idea of infinity ; 
there is continued an 


of which there can 


be no end. But in other ideas it is not ſo; for to the 


r _ o —__ = * * 
have, the addition of any the leaſt makes an in- 
ercaſe ; but to the perſecteſt idea 1 ve of the whiteſt 
whiteneſs, Fiir of 6 baſh or anal whiteneſs, 
(and of a whiter than I have, I cannot add the idea) it 
makes no increaſe, and not my idea at all : and 
therefore the different ideas of whiteneſs, &c. are called 

I 


becauſe with this endleſs repetition, 


3 


ble of being augmented by every addition of the leaſt 
part; but if you take the idea of white, which one 
parcel of ſnow yielded yeſterday to our fight, and ano. 
ther idea of white from another parcel of ſnow you ſee 
to-day, and put them together in your mind, they em- 
body, as it were, and run into one, and the idea of 
whiteneſs is not at all increaſed, and if we add a lefs de- 
gree of whiteneſs to a greater, we are fo far from increaſ- 
ing that we diminiſh it. Thoſe ideas nn 
to W 


their ſenſes ; but ſpace, duration, and number, being 
capable of increaſe by repetition, leave in the mind an 
idea of englefs room for more nor can We conceive any 


I gueſs we cauſe great 


Ity, VIZ. an infinite ſpace, or 
an infinite duration. For our idea of infinity being as 
I think, an endleſs growing idea, by the idea of any 
quantity the mind has, being at that time terminated in 
idea, (for be it as great as it will, it can be no 
greater than it is) to join infinity to it, is to adjuſt a 
ſtanding meaſure to a growing bulk ; and therefore I 
think it is not an infignificant ſubtilty, if I ſay that we 
are carefully to diſtinguiſh between the idea of the infi- 
nity of ſpace, and the idea of a ſpace infinite : the firſt 
is nothing but a ſuppoſed endleſs pr of the mind, 
over what ideas of ſpace it but to have 
actually in the mind the idea of a infinite, is to 
ſuppoſe the mind already paſſed over, and actually to 
have a view of all thoſe repeated ideas of ſpace, which 
| an 
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an endleſs repetition can never totally repreſent to it 3 
which carries in it a plain contradiction. 
F. 8. This, perhaps, will be a little 
plainer, if we conſider it in numbers. The An 
infinity of numbers, to the end of whole rite fpace. 
addition every one perceives there is no ap- 

eaſily appears to any one that reflects on it: but 
clear ſoever this idea of the infinity of number be, 
there is nothing yet more evident, than the abſurdity of 
the actual idea of an infinite number. Whatſoever po- 
fitive ideas we have in our minds of any ſpace, duration, 
or number, let them be ever fo great, they are ftill 
finite ; but when we ſuppoſe an inexhauſtible remainder, 
from which we remove all bounds, and wherein we 
allow the mind an endleſs progreſſion of thought, with- 
out ever compleating the idea, there we have our idea 
of infinity; which though it ſeems to be pretty clear 
when we confider nothing elſe in it but the jon of 
an end, yet when we would frame in our minds the idea 
of an infinite ſpace or duration, that idea is very ob- 
ſcure and confuſed, becauſe it is made up of two parts, 
very different, if not inconfiſtent. For let a man frame 
in his mind an idea of any ſpace or number, as great as 
he will; it is plain the mind refts and terminates in that 
idea, which is contrary to the idea of infinity, which 
conſiſts in a ſuppoſed endleſs ion. And there- 
fore I think it is, that we are ſo eaſily confounded, when 
we come to argue and reafon about infinite ſpace or 
duration, &c. Becauſe the parts of ſuch an idea not 
being perceived to be, as they are, inconſiſtent, the one 
fide or other always perplexes, whatever conſequences 
we draw from the other; as an idea of motion not paſ- 
fing on would perplex any one, who ſhould argue from 
ſuch an idea, which is not better than an idea of motion 
at reſt: and ſuch another ſeems to me to be the idea of 
a ſpace, or (which is the ſame thing) a number infinite, 
i. e. of a ſpace or number which the mind actually has, 
and ſo views and terminates in; and of a ſpace or num- 
ber, which in a conſtant and endlefs enlarging and pro- 

dn, it can in thought never attain to. For how 

large ſoever an idea of 9 in my mind, it is 

4 no 


- 
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no larger than it is that inſtant that I have it, though 
I be capable the next inſtant to double it, and ſo on in 
infinitum : for that alone is infinite which has no 
bounds; and that the idea of infinity, in which our 
thoughts can find none. 

Namber af- $. 9. But of all other ideas, it is num- 
ford us the ber, as I have faid, which I think fur- 
cleareſt idea niſhes us with the cleareſt and moſt diſtinct 
of infinity. idea of infinity we are capable of. For even 
in ſpace and duration, when the mind purſues the idea 
of infinity, it there makes uſe of the ideas and repeti- 
tions of numbers, as of millions and millions of miles, 
or years, which are ſo many diſtinct ideas, kept beſt by 
number from running into a confuſed heap, wherein the 
mind loſes itſelf; and when it has added together as 
many millions, &c. as it pleaſes, of known lengths of 
ſpace or duration, the cleareſt idea it can get of infinity, 
is the confuſed incomprehenfible remainder of endleſs 
addible numbers, which affords no proſpect of ſtop or 


boundary. 
| F. 10. It will, give us a little 
Our he farther light into the idea we have of infi- 


nity, and difcover to us that it is nothing 
but the infinity of number to de- 
terminate of which we have in our 
minds the diſtinct ideas, if we confider, 
that number is not generally thought by us infinite, 
whereas duration and extenfion are apt to be fo; which 
ariſes from hence, that in number we are at one end 
as it were: for there being in number nothing leſs than 
an unit, we there ſtop, and are at an end; but in ad- 
dition or increaſe of number, we can fet no bounds. 
And fo it is like a line, whereof one end terminating 
with us, the other is extended till forwards beyond all 
that we can conceive; but in ſpace and duration it is 
otherwiſe. For in duration we confider it, as if this 
line of number were extended both ways to an uncon- 
ceivable, undeterminate, and infinite ; which is 
evident to any one that will but reflect on what conſi- 
deration he hath of eternity ; which, I ſuppoſe, he will 


find to be nothing elſe, but the turning this infinity of 
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number both ways, à parte ante and à parte poſt, as 
they ſpeak. For when we would confider eternity, à 
parte ante, what do we but, beginning from ourſelves 
22 time we are in, repeat in our minds the 
ideas of years, or ages, or any other aſſignable portion 
of duration paſt, with a proſpect of proceeding in ſuch 
addition, with all the infinity of number? and when 
we would conſider eternity, à parte poſt, we juſt after 
the ſame rate begin from ourſelves, and reckon by mul- 
tiplied periods yet to come, ſtill extending that line of 
number, as before. And theſe two being put together, 
are that infinite duration we call eternity : which, as we 
turn our view either way, forwards or backwards, ap- 
pears infinite, becauſe we ſtill turn that way the infinite 
end of number, i. e. the power ſtill of adding more. 
F. 11. The fame happens alſo in ſpace, ' wherein con- 
ceiving ourſelves to be as it were in the centre, we do 
on all fides purſue thoſe indeterminablc lines of number; 
and reckoning any way from ourſelves, a yard, mile, 
diameter of the earth, or orbis magnus, by the infinity 
of number, we add others to them as often as we will; 
and having no more reaſon to ſet bounds to thoſe re- 
ideas than we have to ſet bounds to number, we 
e that indeterminable idea of immenſity. 
F. 12. And fince in any bulk of matter 11 gute divi- 
our thoughts can never arrive at the utmoſt ghility. 
diviſibility, therefore there is an 
infinity to us alſo in that, which has the infinity alſo of 
— * but with this 92 that, in the former 
rere e and duration, we 
only uſe addition of numbers ; reas this is like the 
 divifion of an unit into its fractions, wherein the mind 
alſo can proceed in infinitum, as well as in the former 
additions; it being indeed but the addition ſtill of new 
numbers : in the addition of the one we can have 
no more the poſitive idea of a ſpace infinitely great, than, 
in the diviſion of the other, we can have the idea of a 
body infinitely little; our idea of infinity being, as I 
Eads on kites iden, ll ty © Cl 
progreſſion, that can ſtop now 


$. 13. 


— . — —— — 
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q F. 13. Though it be hard, I think » to 
od ya; rr find any one fo abſurd as to fay, he has the 
nity. poſitive idea of an actual infinite number; 
the- infinity whereof lies only in a power 
any combination of units to any former 


in the infinity of ſpace and duration, 
which power leaves always to the mind room for endleſs 
additions; yet there be thoſe who imagine they have 
tive ideas of infinite duration and fpace. It would, 
ve idea of 


fuch tive idea. We can, I think, have no poſitive 
I any ſpace or duration which is not made 


ir 


4 
= 


5 


1 


the idea of infinite, only by a power 
we have of ftill increafing the ſum, and adding 
the fame kind, without coming one jot nearer 


end of ſuch 

- 14. They who would prove their idea of infinite 

to be poſitive, ſeem to me to do it by a ant argu- 
ion of an end; which being 


ment, taken from the 
it is poſitive. He that con- 


F 


a 
1 


* 


ive, the tion 


fiders that the end is, in body, but the extremity or 


be forward to 
negative : and he that per- 

pen is black or white, will be apt 
to think that the end is ſomething more than a pure 


and as much as one will; the 
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applicd to duration, the bare 
but more properly the laſt mo- 
if they will have the end to be nothing 
negation of exiſtence, I am ſure 
inning is the firſt inftant of bei 


t what ſtill remains beyond thi 
tive diſtinct notion | 
h of the ſea; where 
large portion of his ſounding-line, he 
no bottom : w he knows the depth to be ſo many 
fathoms, and more; but how much the more is, he 
hath no diſtinct notion at all: And could he always 
ſupply new line, and find the plummet always fink, 
without ever ſtopping, he would be fomething in the 
of the mind reaching after a complete and poſi- 
tive idea of infinity. In which caſe let this line be 
ten, or one thouſand fathoms long, it equally difco- 
vers what is beyond it; and gives only this confuſed 
and comparative idea, that this is not all, but one may 
yet go farther. So much as the mind comprehends 
of any ſpace, it has a poſitive idea ef; but in endea- 
vouring to make it infinite, it being always enlarging, 
always advancing, the idea is ſtill im incom- 
plete. ed. id AA. ew K 
its contemplation of greatneſs, is a clear picture, 
poſitive in the underſtanding: but infinite is ſtill 
greater. 1. Then the idea of ſo much is poſitive and 
clear. 2. The idea of greater % 
— 5 
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but a comparative idea, viz. the idea of ſo much greater 
as cannot be com prehended ; and this is plainly 
tive, not poſitive. "" he has no poſitive clear idea of 
the largeneſs of any extenſion, (which is that ſought 
for in the idea of infinite) that has not a com _ 
five idea of the dimenſions of it; and fuch no-body, I 
think, pretends to in what is infinite. For to lay a 
man has a poſitive clear idea of any quantity, without 
knowing how great it is, is as reaſonable as to ſay, he 
has the poſitive clear idca- of the number of the fan 
on the fea-ſhore, who knows not how many there be; 
= only that they are more than twenty. For juſt 
fork s, perſeR and. poſuive idea has be of an infinite 
ſpace or duration, who fays it is larger than the extent 
or duration of ten, one hundred, one thouſand,” or any 
other number of miles, or years, whereof he has, or 
can have a poſitive idea; which is all the idea, I think, 
ve have of infinite. So that what lies beyond our poſi- 
tive idea towards infinity, lies in obſcurity ; and has 


large for a finite and narrow capacity : and 
that cannot but be very RT 


2 
tity is greater. So that the of an end in any 
quantity is, in other words, only to fay, that it is big- 
: and a total of an end is but carrying this 
ſtill with you, in all the your 
— 1 ek r. 
of ſtill „ to all the ideas have, or can be 
ſuppoſed to have, of quantity. | lr aff ou 
idea as that be 1 
We have no F. 16. I aſk thoſe who, fay they have a 
poſitive idez poſitive idea of eternity, whether their idea 
of an innige of duration includes in it ſucceſſion, or 
2— not? if it does not, they ought to ſhow 
the difference of their notion of duration, when ap- 


plied 
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plied to an eternal being, and to a finite: ſince per- 
haps, there may be others, as well as I, e 
to them their weakneſs of underſtanding in this 
and acknowledge, that the notion they have — 
tion forces them to conceive, that whatever has dura- 
tion, is of a continuance to-day than it was 
yeſterday. If, to avoid ſucceſſion in external exiſtence, 
return to the punctum ſtans of the ſchools, I ſup- 
poſe they will thereby very little mend the matter, or 
help us to a more clear and poſitive iden of inflate 
duration, there being nothing more inconceivable to 
me than . ety ſucceſſion, Befides, that 
punctum it ify any thing, being not quan- 
tum, finite or infinite cannot belong to it. But if our 
weak apprehenſions cannot ſeparate ſucceſſion from any 
duration whatſoever, our idea of eternity can be no- 
thing but of infinite ſucceſſion of moments of duration, 
wherein any thing does exiſt ; and whether any one has 
or can have a poſitive idea of an actual infinite num- 
ber, I leave him to conſider, till his infinite number be 
ſo great that he himſelf can add no more to it; and 
long as he can increaſe it, I doubt he himſelf will 
think the idea he hath of „ 
tive 1 

$. 17. I think it unavoidable for every conſidering 
creature, that will but examine his own or 
any other exiſtence, to have the notion of an eternal 
wife Being, who had no beginning: and ſuch an idea 
of infinite duration I am fure I have. But this 
tion of a beginning being but the ion of a poſitive 
thing, ſcarce gives me a poſitive idea of infinity ; . 
whenever I endeavoured to extend my thoughts to, I 
confeſs myſelf at a loſs, and I find * cannot attain any 
clear comprehenſion of it. 

$. 18. that thinks he has a poſitive 
idea of infinite ſpace, will, when he con- dex of infi- 
ſiders it, find that he can no more have a nite ſpace. 
poſitive idea of the greateſt, than he has of 
the leaſt ſpace. For in this latter, which ſeems the 
eaſier of the two, and more within our comprehenfion, 
we are capable only of a comparative idea of A 
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$. 20. There are ſome I have met with, game think 
that put ſo much difference between infinite have 2 


duration and infinite ſpace that they per- ive idea 
fade thammiblors thas Gay dave = pattive —— © 
idea of eternity ; but that they have not, finite ſpace. 
nor can have any idea of infinite ſpace. 

The reaſon of which miſtake I ſuppoſe to be this, that 
finding by a due contem of cauſes and effects, 
that it is neceſſary to admit fome eternal being, and 
to conſider the real exiſtence of that being, as taken 
and commenſurate to their idea of eternity; but on 
other ſide, not finding it neceſſary, but on the contrary 
apparently abſurd, that body ſhould be infinite; they 
forwardly conclude, that they have no idea of infinite 
ſpace, becauſe they can have no idea of infinite matter. 
ich 1 conceive, is very ill colleted ; 
Er 


miles ſquare, without any body ſo big, as well as 
idea of ten thouſand years, without any body ſo 
It ſeems as eaſy to me to have the idea of 
of dads. an.66 he of the capacity of a buſhel with- 
out corn, or the hollow of a nut-ſhell without a kernel 


in it: it being no more nece 

a ſolid body infinitely extended, becauſe we 
— <f ts inficity of frac, thaw it bs named 
fary that the world ſhould be eternal, becauſe we have 
an idea of infinite duration. 


pport it, 
an idea of an infinite duration to come, as we have of 
infinite duration paſt? Though, I ſuppoſe 
thinks it conceivable, that any thing does, or has ex- 
iſted in that future duration. Nor is it x e to join 
our idea of future duration with or paſt exiſt 
ence, Sor atone this 6 6 wall to made oe ies of 
yeſterday, to-day, and to-morrow, to be the fame; or 
ages paſt and future together, and make them 

C 


i 


ſpace empty 


that there ſhould be 


his external exiſtence, muſt be allowed to have as clear 
an idea of infinite ſpac 


either duration or ſpace, he could add two in- 
finites ; nay, make one infinite infinitely bigger 
than another: abſurdities too groſs to be confuted. 
Suppoſed F. 21. Bur yet after all this, there being 
Sale n 


ve ic men who perſuade themſelves that they 
— have clear ive com ve ideas of 
; | infinity, it is fit their privilege : 


and I ſhould be very glad (with ſome others 
that I know, who acknowledge they have none ſuch) to 
be better informed by their communication. For 1 
have been hitherto apt to think that the great and inex- 
tricable difficulties which perpetually involve all dif- 
courſes concerning infinity, whether of ſpace, duration, 
or diviſibility, have been the certain marks of a defect 
in our ideas of infinity, and the diſproportion the na- 
ture thereof has to the com nſion of our narrow 
capacities. For whilſt men talk and diſpute of infinite 
ſpace or duration, as if they had as complete and poſi- 
tive ideas of them, as they have of the names they uſe 
for them, or as they have of a yard, or an-hour, or any 
other determinate quantity ; it is no wonder if the in- 
comprehenſible nature of the thing they diſcourſe of, 
or reaſon about, leads them into perplexities and 
' contradictions : and their minds be overlaid ws 
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conlideration of duration, ſpace, and num ideas from 


ber, and what ariſes from the contemplation fenfation and 
of them, infinity; it is .poſſibly no more don. 
than the matter requires, there being few ſimple ideas, 
whoſe modes give more exerciſe to the thoughts of men 
than theſe do. I pretend not to treat of them in their 
full latitude ; it ſuffices to my deſign, to ſhow how the 
mind receives them, ſuch as they are, from ſenfation 1 
and reflection; and how even the idea we have of in- «i 
finity, how remote ſoever it may ſeem to be from any 
object of ſenſe, or operation of our mind, has never- 1 
theleſs, as all our other ideas, its original there. Some 0 
mathematicians perhaps of advanced ſpeculations, may 1 
have other ways to introduce into their minds ideas of © 


infinity; but this hinders not, but that they themſelves, ö 
as well as all other men, got the firſt ideas which they « 
had of infinity, from ſenſation and reflection, in the 1 
method we have here ſet down. 


— | = — — — 
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Of other Simple Modes. 


8 1. HOUGH I base in the forego- Modes of 

ing C ſhown, how from motion. 
ideas, taken in by ſenſation, the mind comes to 
extend itſelf even to infinity ; which however it may, 
of all others, ſeem moſt remote from any ſenſible per- 
ception, yet at laſt hath nothing in it but what is made 
out of fimple ideas, received into the mind by the 
ſenſes, and afterwards there put together by the faculty 
the mind has to repeat its own ideas: though, I fay, 
theſe might be inftances enough of ſimple modes of the 
fimple ideas of ſenſation, and fufice to ſhow how the 
mind comes by them; yet I ſhall for method's fake, 
Vor. I. P though 
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though briefly, give an account of ſome few more, and 
then proceed to more complex ideas. 
FS. 2. To ſlide, roll, tumble, walk, creep, run, dance, 
leap, ſkip, and abundance of others that might be 
named, are words which are no ſooner heard, but every 
one who underſtands Engliſh, has prefently in his mind 
diſtinct ideas, which are all but the different modifica- 
tions of motion. Modes of motion anſwer thoſe of ex- 
tenſion : ſwiſt and flow are two different ideas of mo- 
tion, the meaſures whereof are made of the diſtances of 
time and fpace put together; fo they are complex ideas 
comprehending time and ſpace with motion. | 
Modes of F. 3. The like variety have we in ſounds. 
ſounds. Every articulate word is a different modifi- 
cation of ſound : by which we fee, that from the ſenſe 
of hearing, by ſuch modifications the mind may be fur- 
niſhed with diſtin& ideas to almoſt an infinite number. 
Sounds alſo, beſides the diftin& cries of birds and 
beaſts, are modified by diverfity of notes of different 
length put together, which make that complex idca 
called a tune, which a mufician may have m his mind 
when he hears or makes no found at all, by reflecting 
on the ideas of thoſe founds, fo put together filently in 
his own fancy. 
Modes of $. 4. Thoſe of colours are alſo very va- 
colours. © rious: ſome we take notice of as the diffe- 
rent degrees, or, as they are termed, ſhades of the ſame 
colour. But ſince we very ſeldom make aſſemblages of 
colours either for uſe or delight, but figure is taken in 
alſo and has its part in it,- as in painting, weaving, 
necedle-works, &c. thoſe which are taken notice of 
moft commonly belong to mixed modes, as being made 
up of ideas of divers Kinds, viz. figure and colour, ſuch 
as beauty, rainbow, &c. 
Modes of $. 5. All compounded taſtes and ſmells 
taite. are alſo modes made up of the ſimple ideas 
of thoſe ſenſes. But they being ſuch as generally we 
have no names for, are leſs taken notice of, and cannot 
be ſet Cown in writing; and therefore muſt be left 
without enumeration to the thoughts and experience of 
my rcader. | | | 
3 | 6. 6. 
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$. 6. In general it may be obſerved, that Some figple 
thoſe ſimple modes which are confidered modes have 
but as difterent degrees of the ſame ſimpfle 
idea, though they are in themſelves many of them very 
diſtinct ideas, yet have ordinarily no diſtinct names, nor 
are much taken notice of as diſtinct ideas, where the 
difference is but very ſmall between them. Whether 
men have neglected theſe, modes, and given no names 
to them, as wanting meaſures nicely to diſtinguiſh 
them; or becauſe, when they were ſo diſtinguiſhed, that 
knowledge would not be of general or neceſſary uſe; I 
leave it to the thoughts of others: it is ſufficient to 
my purpoſe to ſhow, that all our fimple ideas come 
to our minds only by ſenſation and reflection; and that 


alſo power and thinking, have been thus modified to 


a great variety of complex ideas, with names belonging 
to them. 
$. 7. The reaſon whereof, I ſuppoſe, has 

been this, that, the great concernment of . 
men being with men one amongſt another, and others 
the knowledge of men and their actions, bave not, 
and the fignifying of them to one ano 
ther, was moſt neceffary ; and therefore they made ideas 
of actions very nicely modified, and gave thoſe com- 
plex ideas names, that they might the more eaſily re- 
cord, and diſcourſe of thoſe things they were daily 


converfant in, without long ambages and circumlocu- 


tions ; and that the things they were continually to 


give and receive information about, might be the eaſier 


and quicker underſtood. That this is fo, and that men 
in framing different complex ideas, and giving them 
names, have been much governed by the end of ſpeech 
in general (which is a very ſhort and expedite way of 
con vey ing their thoughts 14 to another) is evident in 
2 the 
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the names, which in ſeveral arts have been found out, 
and applied to ſeveral complex ideas of modified ac- 
tions belonging to their ſeveral trades, for difpatch 
fake, in their direction or diſcourſes about them. 
Which ideas are not generally framed in the minds cf 
men not converſant about theſe operations. And 
thence the words that ſtand for them, by the greateſt 
part of men of the fame language, are not underſtood : 
v. g. colſhire, drilling, filtration, cohobation, are 
words ſtanding for certain complex ideas, which being 
ſeldom in the minds of any but thoſe few whoſe parti- 
cular employments do at every turn ſuggeſt them to 
their thoughts, thoſe names of them are not generally 
underſtood but by ſmiths and chymiſts ; who having 
framed the complex ideas which theſe words ſtand for, 
and having given names to them, or received them 
from others, upon hearing of theſe names in commu 
nication, readily conceive thoſe ideas in their minds; 
as by cohobation all the ſimple ideas of diſtilling, and 
the pouring the liquor diſtilled from any thing, back 
the remaining matter, and diſtilling it again. 
Thus we ſee that there are great varieties of ſimple ideas, 
as of taſtes and ſmells, which have no names; and of 
modes many more. Which either not — deen ge- 
nerally enough obſerved, or elſe not being of any great 
uſe to be taken notice of in the affairs and converſe of 
men, they have not had names given to them, and fo 
paſs not for ſpecies. This we ſhall have occafion here- 
after to conſider more at large, when we come to ſpeak 
of words. 


CW 4B ML 
» Of the Modes of Thinking, 


1 F. 1. HEN the mind turns its view 
— inwards upon itſelf, and con- 
contempla- templates its own actions, thinking is the 
fon, Ac firſt that occurs. In it the mind obſerves a 

| grea 
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variety of modifications, and from thence receives 
diſtinct ideas. Thus the perception which actually ac- 
companies, and is annexed to any impreſſion on the 
body, made by an external object, being diſtinct from 
all other modifications of thinking, furniſhes the mind 
with a diſtinct idea, which we call ſenſation; which is, 
as it were, the actual entrance of any idea into the un- 
derſtanding by the ſenſes. The fame idea, when it 
again recurs without the operation of the like object on 
the external ſenſory, is remembrance ; if it be ſought 
after by the mind, and with pain and endeavour found, 
and brought again in view, it is recollection ; if it be 
held there long under attentive confideration, it is con- 
templation. When ideas float in our mind, without 
any reflection or regard of the underſtanding, it is that 
which the French call reverie, our language has ſcarce 
a name for it. When the ideas that offer themſelves 
(for, as I have obſerved in another place, whilſt we are 
awake, there will always be a train of idcas fucceeding 
one another in our minds) are taken notice of, and, as 
it were, regiſtered in the memory, it is attention. 
When the mind with great earneſtneſs, and of choice, 
fixes its view on any idea, contiders it on all fides, and 
will not be called off by the ordinary ſolicitation of 
other ideas, it is that we call intention, or ſtudy. 
Sleep, without dreaming, is reſt from all theſe: and 
dreaming itſelf, is the having of ideas (whilſt the out- 
ward ſenſes are ſtopped, ſo that they receive not out- 
ward objects with their uſual quickneſs) in the mind, 
not ſuggeſted by any external objects, or known occa- 
ſion, nor under any choice or conduct of the under- 
ſtanding at all. And whether that, which we call 
extaſy, be not dreaming with the eyes open, I leave to 

be examined. 
$. 2. Theſe are ſome few inſtances of thoſe various 
modes of thinking, which the mind may obſerve in 
itſelf, and ſo have as diſtinct ideas of, as it hath of 
white and red, a ſquare or a circle. I do not pretend 
to enumerate them all, nor to treat at large of this ſet 
of ideas, which are got from reflection : that would be 
to make a volume. It mm to my preſent purpoſe 
3 to 
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to have ſhown here, by ſome few examples, of what 
ſort theſe ideas are, and how the mind comes by them ; 
eſpecially fince I ſhall have occaſion hereafter to treat 
more at large of reaſoning, judging, volition, and 
knowledge, which are ſome of the moſt confiderable 
the mind, and modes of thinking. 
The vatious F. 3. But perhaps it may not be an un- 
attention of Ppardonable digreſſion, nor wholly imperti- 
the mind in nent to our preſent defign, if we reflect 
here upon the different ſtate of the mind in 
thinking, which thoſe inſtances of attention, reverie, 
and dreaming, &c. before-mentioned, naturally 
ſuggeſt. That there are ideas, ſome or other, always 
preſent in the mind of a waking man, every one's ex- 
perience convinces him, though the mind employs itſelf 
about them with ſeveral degrees of attention. Some- 
times the mind fixes itfelf with ſo much earneſtneſs on 
the contemplation of ſome objects, that it turns their 
1deas on al fades, remarks their relations and circum- 
' ſtances, and views every part fo nicely, and with ſuch 
intention, that it ſhuts out all other thoughts, and rakes 
no notice of the ordinary impreſſions made then on the 
ſenſes, which at another ſeaſon would produce very ſen- 
ſible perceptions : at other times it barely obſerves the 
train of ideas that ſucceed in the underftanding, with- 
out directing and purſuing any of them: and at other 
times it lets them paſs almoſt quite unregarded, as faint 
ſhadows that make no impreſſion. | 
Hence iris 8. 4- This difference of intention, and 
probable that remiſſion of the mind in thinking, with a 
thinking is great variety of degrees between earneſt 
the action, oe ſtudy, and very near minding nothing at 
2 1 all, every one, I think, has experimented 
in himſelf. Trace it a little farther, and 
you find the mind in ſleep retired as it were from the 
ſenſes, and out of the reach of thoſe motions made on 
the organs of ſenſe, which at other times produce very 
vivid and ſenſible ideas. I need not for this, inſtance 
in thoſe who fleep out whole ſtormy nights, without 
hearing the thunder, or ſeeing the lightning, or feeling 
the ſhaking of the houſe, which are ſenſible 9 
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thoſe who are waking : but in this retirement of the 
mind from the ſenſes, it often retains a yet more looſe 
and incoherent manner of thinking, which we call 
dreaming: and, laſt of all, ſound fleep cloſes the ſcene 
quite, and puts an end to all appearances. This, I 
think, almoſt every one has experience of in himſelf, 
and his own obſervation without difficulty leads him 
thus far. That which I would farther conclude from 
hence, is, that fince the mind can ſenſibly put on, at 
ſeveral times, ſeveral degrees of thinking, and be fome- 
times even in a waking man fo remiſs, as to have thoughts 
dim and obſcure to that degree, that they are very little 
removed from none at all; and at laſt, in the dark re- 
tirements of ſound loſes the ſig ht perfectly of all 
ideas whatſoever : fince, I fay, this is evidently fo in 
matter of fact, and conſtant experience, I aik whether 
It be not probable that thinking is the action, and not 
the eſſence of the foul? ſince the operations of agents 
will cafily admit of intention and remiſſion, but the 
eſſences of things are not conceived capable of any ſuch 
variation. But this by the by. 


CW AN XX 
Of Modes of Pleaſure and Pain. 


$. 1. MONGST the fimple ideas, Pleaſure and 

which we receive both from  ———— 
ſenſation and reflection, pain and pleaſure 
are two very confiderable ones. For as in the body 
there is ſenſation barely in itſelt, or accompanied with 
pain or pleaſure; ſo the thought or perception of the 
mind is fimply fo, or elſe accompanied alſo with plea- 
ſure or pain, delight or trouble, call it how you pleaſe. 
Theſe, like other ſimple ideas, cannot be deſcribed, 
nor their names defined; the way of knowing them is, 
as of the ſimple ideas of the ſenſes, only by experi- 
ence, For to define them by the preſence of good or 
evil, is no otherwiſe to make them known to us, than 
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by making us reflect on what we feel in ourſelves, 
upon the ſeveral and various operations of good and 
evil upon our minds, as they are differently applicd to 
or conſidered by us. 
ad $. 2. Things then are good or evil, only 
evil, what. in reference to pleaſure or pain. That we 
call good, which is apt to cauſe or increaſe 
pleaſure, or diminiſh pain in us; or elfe, to procure or 
preſerve us the poſſeſſion of any other good, or ab- 
ſenſe of any evil. And on the contrary, we name that 
evil, which is apt to e or increaſe any pain, or 
diminiſh any plcaſure in us; or elſe to procure us any 
evil, or deprive us of any good. By pleaſure and pain, 
J muſt be underſtood to mean of body or mind, as they 
are commonly diſtinguiſhed ; though in truth they be 
only different conſtitutions of the mind, ſometimes oc- 
caſioned by diforder in the body, ſometimes by thoughts 
of the mind. 
Our paſſions F. 3. Pleaſure and pain, and that which 
moved i by cauſes them, good and evil, are the hinges 
good on which our paſſions turn: and if we re- 
evil. flect on ourſelves, and obſerve how theſe, 
under various conſiderations, operate in us; what mo- 
difications or tempers of mind, what internal ſenſations 
(if I may fo call them) they produce in us, we may 
thence form to ourſelves the ideas of our paſſions. 
133 $. 4. Thus any one reflecting upon the 
thought he has of the delight, which any 
preſent or abſent thing is apt to produce in him, has 
the idea we call love. For when a man declares in 
autumn, when he is eating them, or in ſpring, when 
there are none, that he loves grapes, it is no more but 
that the taſte of grapes delights him; let an alteration 
of health or conſtitution deſtroy the delight of their 
taſte, and he then can be ſaid to love grapes no longer. 
Hatred. F. 5 On the contrary, the thought of 
the pain, which any thing preſent or abſent 
is apt to produce in us, is what we call hatred. Were 
it my buſineſs here to inquire any farther than into the 
bare ideas of our paſſions, as they depend on different 
modifications of pleaſure and pain, I ſhould * 
that 
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that our love and hatred of inanimate inſenſible beings, 
is commonly founded on that pleaſure and pain which 
we receive from their uſe and application any way to 
our ſenſes, though with their deſtruction: but hatred 
or love, to beings capable of happineſs or miſery, is 
often the uncaſineſs or delight, which we find in our- 
ſelves ariſing from a conſideration of their very being or 
happineſs. Thus the being and welfare of a man's chil- 
dren or friends, producing conſtant delight in him, he 
is ſaid conſtantly to love them. But it ſuffices to note, 
that our ideas of love and hatred are but the difpofitions 
of the mind, in reſpect of pleaſure and pain in general, 
however cauſed in us. : 
$. 6. The uneaſineſs a man finds in him- Deſire. 
ſelf upon the abſence of any thing, whoſe 
preſent enjoyment carries the idea of delight with it, is 
that we call defire ; which/is greater or leis, as that un- 
caſineſs is more or leſs vehement. Where, by the by, 
it may perhaps be of ſome uſe to remark, that the chief, 
if not only ſpur to human induſtry and action, is uneaſi- 
neſs. For whatſoever good is propoſed, if its abſence 
carries no diſpleaſure or pain with it, if a man be eaſy 
and content without it, there is no defire of it, nor en- 
deavour after it; there is no more but a bare velleity, 
the term uſed to ſignify the loweſt degree of deſire, and 
that which is next to none at all, when there is ſo little 
uneaſineſs in the abtence of any thing, that it carries a 
man no farther than fome faint wiſhes for it, without 
any more eftectual or vigorous uſe of the means to attain 
it. Deſire alſo is ſtopped or abated by the opinion of 
the impoſſibility or unattainableneſs of the good pro- 
poſed, as far as the uneaſineſs is cured or allayed by that 
confideration. This might carry our thoughts farther, 
were it ſeaſonable in this place. | 
$. 7. Joy is a delight of the mind, from joy. 
the contideration of the preſent or aſſured | 
approaching poſſeſſion of a good: and we are then poſ- 
ſeſſed of any when we have it fo in our power, 
that we can uſe it when we pleaſe. Thus a man almoſt 
ſtarved has joy at the arrival of relicf, even before he 
has the pleaſure of ufing it: and a father, in whom the 
very 
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very well-being of his children cauſes delight, is always? 

as as his children are in ſuch a ſtate, in the poſſeſ- 

fion of that good ; for he needs but to reflect on it, to 
have that pleaſure. 

- F. 8. Sorrow is uneaſineſs in the mind, 


upon the thought of a good loft, which 
might have been enjoyed longer ; or the ſenſe of a pre- 
ſent evil. 
Hope. $. 9. Hope is that pleaſure in the mind, 


which every one finds in himſelf, upon the 
thought of a profitable future enjoyment of a thing, 
which is apt to delight him. 

F. 10. Fear is an uneafineſs of the mind, 


4 upon the thought of future evil likely to be- 
us. 
mee $. 11. Deſpair is the of the un- 


attainableneſs of any good, which works 
differently in men's minds, ſometimes ing uncafi- 
nefs or pain, ſometimes reſt and i . 
is uneaſineſs or dif 


Anger. $. 12. 

a M3 > A heb 
injury, With a preſent purpoſe of revenge. 

Envy. F. 13. Envy is an uneafineſs of the mind, 


cauſed by the confideration of a we 


deſire, obtained by one we think ſhould not have had it 


before us. 
What paſ- F. 14. Theſe two hft, 8 
fons all men not being cauſed by pain and pleaſure, fim- 
* ply in themſelves, but having in them ſome 
mixed conſiderations of ourſelves and others, are not 
therefore to be found in all men, becauſe thoſe other 
parts of valuing their merits, or intending revenge, is 
wanting in them: but all the reſt terminating purely in 
in and pleaſure, are, I think, to be found in all men. 
or we love, deſire, rejoice, and hope, only in reſpect 
of pleaſure; we hate, fear, and grieve, only in reſpect 
of pain ultimately: in fine, all theſe paſſions are moved 
by things, only as they appear to be the cauſes of 
and pain, or to have pleafure or pain ſome 
way or other annexed to them. Thus we extend our 
hatred uſually to the ſubject (at leaſt if a ſenſible or 
voluntary 
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voluntary agent) which has produced pain in us, be- 
cauſe the fear it leaves is a conſtant pain : but we do not 
ſo conſtantly love what has done us good ; becaufe plea. 
ſure operates not fo ſtrongly on us as pain, and becauſe 
we are not ſo ready to have hope it will do fo again. 
But this by the by. 5 4 | 

C. 15. ure pain, delight and 
uncaſineſs, 7 muſt all al be — — ones 
(as I have above intimated) to mean not * 
only bodily pain and pleaſure, but whatſoever delight 
or uneafineſs is felt by us, whether ariſing from any 
gratcful or unacceptable ſenſation or reflection. 

F. 16. It is farther to be conſidered, that in reference 
to the paſſions, the removal or leſſening of a pain is con- 
ſidered, and operates as a pleaſure: and the loſs or di- 
miniſhing of a pleaſure, as a pain. 

g. 17. The paſſions too have moſt of 
them in moſt perſons operations on the 
body, and cauſe various in it; which not be- 
ing always ſenſible, do not make a neceſſary part of the 
idea of each paſſion. For ſhame, which is an unecaſi- 
neſs of the mind upon the of having done fome- 
thing which is indecent, or will leffen the valued efteem 
which others have for us, has not always bluſhing ac- 
companying n. = 

F. 18. I would not be miſtaken here, as 
if I meant this as a diſcourſe of the paſſions ; 
they are many more than thoſe I have here 
named: and thoſe I have taken notice of 
would each of them require a much larger, 
and more accurate diſcourſe. I have only 
mentioned thefe here as ſo many inſtances 
of modes of pleaſure and pain reſulting in our minds 
from various confiderations of good and evil. I might 
perhaps have inftanced in other modes of pleaſure and 
pain more ſimple than theſe, as the pain of hunger and 
thirſt, and the pleaſure of eating and drinking 
them ; the pain of tender eyes, and the pleafure of mu- 
fick; pain from captious uninſtructive wrangling, and 
the pleaſure of rational converfation with a friend, or of 
well-direfted ftudy in the ſearch and diſcovery of * 


to remove 
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But the paſſions being of much more concernment to 
us, 1 rather made choice to inſtance in them, and ſhow 
how the ideas we have of them are derived from ſenſa- 
tion and reflection. 


4 * 


—— 
— 


CHAP, XN. 
Of Power. 


This 3 F. 1. HE mind being every day in- 
= = T formed, by the ſenſes, of the 
alteration of thoſe ſimple ideas it obſerves 

in things without, and taking notice how one comes to 
an end, and ceafes to be, and another begins to exiſt 
which was not betore; reflecting alſo on what paſſes 
within himſelf, and obſerving a conſtant change of its 
ideas, fometimes by the impreſſion of outward objects 
on the ſenſes, and ſometimes by the determination of 
its own choice; and concluding from what it has ſo 
conſtantly obſerved to have been, that the like changes 
will for the future be made in the fame things by like 
agents, and by the like ways; confiders in one thing 
the poſſibility of having any of its ſimple ideas changed, 
and in another the poſſibility of making that change : 
and fo comes by that idea which we call power. Thus 
we fay, fire has a power to melt gold, i. e. to deſtroy 
the conſiſtency of its inſenſible parts, and confequently 
its hardneſs, and make it fluid; and gold has a power 
to be melted : that the ſun has a power to blanch wax, 
and wax a power to be blanched by the fun, whereby 
the yellowneſs is deſtroyed, and whiteneſs made to exiſt 
in its room. In which, and the like cafes, the power 
. we conſider is in reference to the change of perceivable 
ideas: for we cannot obſerve any alteration to be made 
in, or operation upon, any thing, but by the obſervable 
change of its ſenſible ideas; nor conceive any alteration 
to be made, but by conceiving a change of ſome of its 
| | $. 2, 
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$. 2. Power, thus conſidered, is two-fold, power actire 
Viz. as able to make, or able to receive, any and paſſive. 
change: the one may be called active, and 


the other paſſive power. Whether matter be not wholly 


deſtitute of active power, as its author God is truly 
above all paſſive power; and whether the intermediate 
ſtate of creatcd ſpirits be not that alone which is capa- 
ble of both active and paſſive power, may be worth con- 
&deration. I ſhall not now enter into that inquiry; my 
preſent buſineſs being not to ſearch into the original of 
power, but how we come by the idea of it. But fince 
active powers make ſo great a part of our complex ideas 
of natural ſubſtances (as we ſhall ſee hereafter) and I 
mention them as ſuch according to common apprehen- 
fion ; yet they being not perhaps fo truly active powers, 
as our hafty thoughts are apt to repreſent them, I judge 
it not amiſs, by this intimat ion, to direct our minds to 
to the conſideration of God and ſpirits, for the cleareſt 
idea of active — 
$. 3. I conf wer includes in it ſome : 

kind of 1 relation to action or n 
change) as indeed which of our ideas, of tion. 
what kind ſoever, when attentively con- 
ſidered, does not? For our ideas of extenſion, duration, 
and number, do they not all contain in them a ſecret 
relation of the parts? Figure and motion have ſome- 
thing relative in them much more viſibly : and ſenſi- 
ble qualities, as colours and fmells, &c. what are they 
but the powers of difterent bodies, in relation to our 

eption? &c. And if conſidered in the things them- 


ſelves, do they not depend on the bulk, figure, texture, 
and motion of the parts? All which include ſome kind 


of relation in them. Our idea therefore of power, I 


think may well have a place amongſt other ſimple ideas, 
and be conſidered as one of them, being one of thoſe 
that make a principle ingredient in our complex ideas 
of ſubſtances, as we ſhall hereafter have occaſion to 
obſerve. 

$. 4. We are abundantly furniſhed with Thecleareſt 
the idea of paſſive power by almoſt all forts — 
of ſenſible things. In moſt of them ve E 


Cannce 
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cannot avoid obſerving their ſenſible qualities, nay, 
their very fubſtances, to-be in a continual flux : and 
therefore with reaſon we look on them as liable ſtill to 
the fame change. Nor have we of active power (which 
is the more proper ſignification of the word 

fewer inſtances : fince whatever 
the mind muſt colle®t = power ſomewhere able to make 
that change, as well as a poſſibility in the thing itſelf 
to receive it. But yet, if we will confider it attentively, 
bodies, by our ſenſes, do not afford us ſo clear and 
diſtinct an idea of active power, as we have from re- 
flection on the operations of our minds. For all power 
relating to action, and there being but two ſorts of 
action, whereof we have any idea, viz. thinking and 
motion ; let us conſider whence we have the cleareſt 
ideas of the powers which e theſe actions. 
„ geo bog - ops It is 
only from reflection that we have that. 2. Neither 
7 IL body any idea of the beginning of mo- 
tion. A body at reſt affords us no idea of any active 
power to move; and when it is ſet in motion itſelf, 
that motion is rather a than an action in it. 
For when the ball obeys the motion of a billiard-ſtick, 
it is not any action of the ball, but bare paſſion: alſo 
when by impulſe it fets another ball in motion that 
lay in its way, it only communicates the motion it had 
xeceived from another, and loſes in itſelf ſo much as 
the other received: which gives us but a very obſcure 
idea of an active 4 whilft we 
obſerve it only to transfer, but not 
tion. n r 
reaches not the production of the aQion, 
nuation of the paſſion. For fo is motion in a body 
impelled by another; the continuation of the altera- 
tion made in it from reſt to motion being little more 
an action, than the continuation of the alteration of its 
figure by the ſame blow is an action. The idea of the 
beginning of motion we have only from reflection on 
what paſſes in ourſelves, where we find by experience, 


power, which „ which 


that barely by willing it, barely 27 a thought of the 
the parts of our bodies, which 


were 


mind, we can move the 


ys whereby the mind 
y I thought it worth while to 
y, whether the mind doth not 


on its own operations, than it doth from any external 
ſenſation. ' 
$. 5. This at leaſt I think evident, that Wal na 
we find in ourſelves a power to begin or derfianding, 
forbear, continue or end ſeveral actions of two power... 
our minds, and motions of our bodies, 
barely by a thought or preference of the mind order- 
ing, or, as it were, commanding the doing or not do- 
ing ſuch or ſuch a particular action. is power 
which the mind has thus to order the conſideration of 
any idea, or the forbearing to conſider it; or to prefer 
the motion of any part of the body to its reſi, and 
vice verſa, in any particular inſtance: is that which we 
call the will. The actual exerciſe of that power, by di- 
recting any particular action, or its forbearance, is that 
which we call volition or willing. The forbearance of 
that action, conſequent to ſuch order or command of 
the mind, 1s called voluntary. And whatſoever action 
is performed without fuch a thought of the mind, is 
called involuntary. The power of perception is that 
which we call the ing. — which 
we make the act of the underſtanding, is of three ſorts: 
1. The perception of ideas in our mind. 2. The per- 
ception of the fignification of ſigns. 3. The percep- 
tion of the connexion or repugnancy, agreement or 
dif: , that there is between any of our ideas. 
All theſe are attributed to the underſtanding, or percep- 
tive power, though it be the two latter only that uſe 
allows us to ſay we underſtand, 10 
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1 F. 6. Theſe powers of the mind, viz. of 
* perceiving, and of preferring, are uſually 
called by another name: and the ordinary way of ſpeak- 
ing, is, that the underſtanding and will are two facul- 
ties of the mind; a word proper enough, if it be uſed 
as all words ſhould be, fo as not to breed any confuſion 
in men's ts, by being ſuppoſed (as I ſuſpect it 
| has been) to ſtand for ſome real beings in the ſoul that 
thoſe actions of underſtanding and volition. 

or when we fay the will is the commanding and ſupe- 
rior faculty of the ſoul : that it is, or is not free; that 
it determines the inferior faculties ; that it follows the 
dictates of the underſtanding, &c. t h theſe, and 
the like expreſſions, by thoſe that carefully attend to 
their own ideas, and conduct their thoughts more by 
the evidence of things, than the found of words, may 
be underſtood in a clear and diſtinct fenſe; yet I ſuſ- 
pect, I fay, that this way of ſpeaking of faculties has 
miſled many into a confuſed notion of fo many diſtinct 
agents in us, which had their feveral provinces and au- 
thorities, and did command, obey, and perform ſeveral 
actions, as fo many diſtin&t beings ; which has been no 
ſmall occafion of wrangling, obſcurity, and uncertainty 
in queſtions relating to them. 
Whanze the $. 7. Every one, I think, finds in him- 
idea of i- ſelf a power to begin or forbear, continue 
berty and or put an end to ſeveral actions in himſelf. 
recent. From the conſideration of the extent of this 
power of the mind over the actions of the man, which 


every one finds in himſelf, ariſe the ideas of liberty and 


neceſſity. 

F. 8. All the actions that we have any 
Liberty, idea of, reducing themſelves, as has been 
faid, to theſe two, viz. thinking and mo- 
tion ; ſo far as a man has power to think, or not to 
think ; to move, or not to move, according to the pre- 
ference or direction of his own mind; fo far is a man 
free. Wherever any performance or forbearance are 
not equally in a man's power; wherever doing or not 
doing, will not equally follow upon the preference ot 
his mind directing it: there he is not free, „ 

I | ps 


haps the action may be voluntary. So that the idea of 
liberty is the idea of a power in any agent to do or for- 
bear any particular action, according to the determina- 
tion or thought of the mind, whereby either of them 
is preferred to the other; where either of them is not 
in the power of the agent to be produced by him ac- 
cording to his volition, there he is not at liberty ; that 
agent is under neceſſity. So that liberty cannot be 
where there is no thought, no volition, no will ; but 
there may be thought, there may be will, there may be 
volition, where there is no liberty. A little confidera- 
tion of an obvious inftance or two may make this clear. 
F. 9. A tennis ball, whether in motion | 
by the ſtroke of a racket, or lying ſtill at i 1 
reſt, is not by any one taken to be a free ing and will. 
If we inquire into the reaſon, we 
ſhall find it is becauſe we conceive not a tennis-ball to 
think, and conſequently not to have any volition, or 
erence of motion to reſt, or vice verſa; and there- 
has not liberty, is not a free agent ; but all its both 
motion and reſt come under our idea of neceſſary, and 
are ſo called. Likewiſe a man falling into the water 
(a bridge breaking under him) has not herein liberty, 
is not a free agent. For though he has volition, though 
he prefers his not falling to falling ; yet the forbearance 
of that motion not being in his power, the ſtop or ceſ- 
fation of that motion follows not upon his volition ; and 
therefore therein be is not free. So a man ſtriking him 
ſelf, or his friend, by a convulfive motion of his arm, 
which it is not in his power, by volition or the direc- 
tion of his mind, to ſtop, or forbear; no-body thinks 
he has in this liberty ; every one pitics him, as acting 
by neceſſity and conſtraint. _ 1 
$. 10. Again, ſuppoſe a man be carried, 
whilſt faſt 8 into a room, where is a enn. 
perſon he to ſee and ſpeak with; 
and be there locked faſt in, beyond his power to get 
out; he awakes, and is glad to find himfelf in fo de- 
firable company, which he ftays willingly in, 1. e. pre- 
fers his ſtay to going away ; I aſk, Is not this ſtay vo- 
luntary ? I think no-body-will doubt it; and yet being 
Vol. I. Q_ locked 
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locked faſt in, it is evident he is not at liberty not to 
ſtay, he has not freedom to be gone. So that 4 
is not an idea belonging to volition, or preferring ; but 
to the perſon having the power of doing, or forbearing 
to do, according as the mind ſhall chufe or direct. Our 
idea of liberty reaches as far as that power, and no 
farther. For wherever reſtraint comes to check that 
power, or compulſion takes away that indifferency of 
ability on either fide to act, or to forbear acting; there 
liberty, and our notion of it, preſently ceaſes. 
Voluntary F. 11. We have inſtances enough, and 
oppoſed ts often more than enough, in our own bodies. 
involuntary, A man's heart beats, and the blood circu- 
| lates, which it is not in his power by any 
thought or volition to ſtop; and therefore 
in reſpect of theſe motions, where reſt not on 
his choice, nor would follow the determination of his 
mind, if it ſhould prefer it, he is not a free 
Convulfive motions agitate his legs, ſo that he 
wills it ever ſo much, he cannot any power of his 
mind ſtop their motion (as in that odd diſeaſe called 
chorea ſancti Viti) but he is y dancing : he 


is not at liberty in this action, but under as much ne- 
ceffity of moving, as a ſtone that falls, or a tennis- 
ball ſtruck with a racket. On the other fide, a palſy 
legs from 


or the ſtocks hinder his 
mination of his mind, if it would t 
body to another place. In all theſe there is want of 
freedom ; the fitting ſtill even of 2 paralytick, 
whilſt he prefers it to a removal, is truly voluntary. 
Voluntary then is not oppoſed to neceſſary, . 
voluntary. For a man may preſer what he can do, to 
what he cannot do; the ſtate he is in, to its abſence 
or change, though neceſſity has made it in itſelf un- 


alterable. 
$. 12. As it is in the motions of the body, 

Liberty, ſo it ĩs in the thoughts of our minds: Where 
| any one is ſuch, that we have power to take 
at up, or lay it by, according to the preference of the 
mind, there we are at liberty. A waking man being 
under the neceflity of- having ſome ideas I 

18 


obeying the deter- 
transfer his 
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His mind, is not at liberty to think, or not to think ; no 
more than he is at liberty, whether his body ſhall touch 
any other or no: but whether he will remove his con- 
templation from one idea to another, is many times in 
his choice; and then he is in reſpe&t of his ideas as 
much at liberty, as he 1s in reſpect of bodies he reſts 
on: he can at pleaſure remove himſelf from one to ano- 
ther. But yet ſome ideas to the mind, like ſome mo- 
tions to the body, are fuch as in certain circumſtances 
it cannot avoid, nor obtain their abſence by the ut- 
molt effort it can ufe. A man on the rack is not at 
liberty to lay by the idea of pain, and divert himſelf 
with other contemplations : and ſometimes a boiſterous 
paſſion hurries our t hts as a hurricane does our 
bodies, without leaving us the liberty of thinking on 
other things, which we would rather chooſe. But as 
foon as the mind ins the power to or continue, 
begin or forbear, any of theſe motions of the body 
withour, or thoughts within, according as it thinks 
fit to prefer either to the other, we then confider the 
man as a free agent again. | 

CF. 13. Wherever thought is wholly want- 
ing, or the power to act or forbear accord- i. 
ing to the direction of thought ; there ne- 
ceſſity takes place. This in an agent capable of volition, 
when the beginning or continuation of any action is 
to that preference of his mind, is called com- 
pulſion ; when the hindering or ſtopping any action is 
contrary to his volition, it is called reſtraint. 
that have no thought, no volition, at all, are in every 
thing neceſſary agents. | 
$. 14. If this be fo (as I imagine it is) I = 
teave it to be confidered, whether it may not . 
help to put an end to that long agitated, che will. 
and I think, unreaſonable, becauſe unintel- 
ligible queſtion, viz. Whether man's will be free, of 
no? For if I miſtake not, it follows from what I have 
faid, that the queſtion itſelf is altogether improper z 
and it is as inſignificant to aſk, whether man's will be 
free, as to aſk whether his ſleep be ſwift, or his virtue 


£quare ; liberty being — as 


ſwift⸗ 
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ſwiftneſs of motion is to ſleep, or ſquareneſs to virtues 
Every one r at the abſurdity oſ ſuch a queſ- 
tion, as either of e; becauſe it is obvious, that the 
modifications of motion belong not to ſleep, nor the 
difference of figure to virtue: and when any one well 
conſiders it, I think he will as plainly perceive, that 
liberty, which is but a power, belongs only to agents, 
and cannot be an attribute or modification of the will, 
which is alſo but a power. 
Vale $. 15. Such is the difficulty of explain- 
ing and giving . clear notions of interna} 
actions by ſounds, that I muſt here warn my reader 
that ing, directing, ing, preferring, &c. which 
I have made uſe of, will not diſtinctly e expreſs 
volition, unleſs he will reflect on what he himſelf does 
when he wills. For example, preferring, which ſeems 
perhaps beſt to expreſs the act of volition, does it not 
preciſely. For though a man would prefer flying to 
walking, yet who can fay he ever wills it? Volition, it 
is plain, is an act of the mind knowingly exerting that 
dominiog it takes itfelf to have over any part of the 
man, by employing it in, or with-holding it from, any 
particular action. And what is the will, but the fa- 
culty to do this? And is that faculty any thing more in 
effect than a power, the power of the mind to deter- 
mine its thought, to the producing, continuing, or 


ſtopping any action, as far as it depends on us? For 


can it be denied, that whatever agent has a power to 


think on its own actions, and to prefer their doing or 
omiſſion either to other, has that faculty called will? 
Will then is nothing but fuch a power. Liberty, on the 
reer do or forbear 
doing any particular action, according as its doing or 
forbearance has the actual ence in the mind; 
which is the fame thing as to fay, according as he him- 


felf wills it. 

$. 16. It is plain then, that the will is 
— en nothing but one power or ability, and free- 
longing dom another power or ability: fo that to 
e aſk, whether the will has freedom, is to aſk- 
whether one power has another power, — 
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ther ability ; a queſtion at firſt fight too alſfurd 
to make a diſpute, or need an anfwer. For who is it 
that ſees not that powers belong only to agents, and are 
attributes only of ſubſtances, and not of powers them- 
ſelves? So that this way of putting the queſtion, viz. 
Whether the will be free? is in effect to aſk, Whether 
the will be a ſubſtance, an agent? or at leaſt to ſup- 
poſe it, ſince freedom can properly be attributed to 
nothing elſe. If freedom can with any propriety of 
_ ſpeech be applied to power, or may be attributed to 
the power that is in a man to produce or forbear pro- 
ducing motion in parts of his body, by choice or pre- 
ference; which is that which denominates him free, 
and is freedom itſelf. But if any one ſhould aſk, whe- 
ther freedom were free, he would be ſuſpected not to 
underſtand well what ke ſaid ; and he would be 
to deſerve Midas's cars, who, knowing that rich was a 
denomination for the poſſeſſion of riches, ſhould de- 
mand whether riches themſelves were rich. | 
$. 17. However the name faculty, which men have 
given to this power called the will, and whereby they 
have been led into a way of talking of the will as a&t- 
ing, may, by an appropriation that diſguiſes its true 
ſenſe, ſerve a little to palliate the abfurdity ; yer the 
will in truth ſignifies nothing but a power, or ability, 
to prefer or chooſe : and when the will, under the name 
of a faculty, is confidered as it is, barely as an ability 
to do ſomething, the abſurdity in ſaying it is free, or 
not free, will cafily diſcover itſelf. For if it be rea- 
ſonable to fi and talk of faculties, as diſtinct 
beings that can act (as we do, when we fay the will 
orders, and the will is free) it is fit that we ſhould 
make a ſpeaking faculty, and a walking faculty, and a 
dancing faculty, by which thoſe actions are produced, 
which are but ſeveral modes of motion; as well as we 
make the will and underſtanding to be faculties, by 
which the actions of choofing and perceiving are pro- 
duced, which are but ſeveral modes of thinking: and 
we may as properly fay, that it is the finging faculty 
fings, and the dancing faculty dances ; as that the will 
chooſes, or that the underſtanding concei ves; or, as is 
: | Q3 uſual, 


ing obeys, or not the will: it being 
7 and intelligible to ſay, that the 
power of ſpeaking directs the power of ſinging, or the 


power of tinging obeys or diſobeys the power of ſpeak- 
0g 


F. 18. This way of talking, nevertheleſs, has pre- 
vailed, and, as I 8, produced great confuſion. For 
theſe being all different powers in the mind, or in the 
man, to do ſeveral actions, he exerts them as he thinks 
fit: but the power to do one action, is not operated 


dancing: as any one, who reflects on it, will caſily per- 
ceive: and yet this is it which we fay, when we thus 


ng the power a 
or the actual choice of the mind, 
thinking on this or that thing : 
actual finging of ſuch 
ing ſuch 


For powers are 
hich has the power, 
alone which is or 
i For freedom, or 
not freedom, can belong to nothing, but what has or 
er to act. 
F. 20. The attributing to faculties that 
ich belonged not to them, has given oc- 
to this way of talking: but the intro- 
* 
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with the name of faculties, a notion of their 
has, I ſuppoſe, as little advanced our know in 
that part of ourſelves, as the great uſe and mention of 
the like invention of faculties, in the operations of the 
body, has helped us in the knowledge of phyfick. Not 
that I deny there are faculties, both in the body and 
mind : they both of them have their powers of operat- 
ing, elſe neither the one nor the other could 
For nothing can operate that is not able to operate; 
and that is not able to operate, that has no power to 
Nor do I deny, that thoſe words, and the 
like, are to have their place in the common uſe of lan- 
that have made them current. It looks like 
too much affeftation wholly to lay them by: and phi- 
loſophy itſelf, though it likes not a gaudy dreſs, yet 
when it appears in public, muſt have ſo much com- 
„as to be clothed in the ordinary faſhion and 
of the country, fo far as it can confift with 
truth and r But the fault has been, that 
faculties have ſpoken of and ed as fo 
many diſtinct agents. For it being aſked, what it was 
that digeſted the meat in our ſtomachs? it was a ready 
and very ſatisſactory anſwer, to ſay, that it was the di- 
geſtive faculty. What was it that made any thing come 
gut of the body? the expulſive faculty. moved ? 
the motive faculty. And fo in the mind, the intellec- 
tual faculty, or the underſtanding, underſtood ; and the 
elective faculty, or the will, willed or commanded. 
This is in ſhort to ſay, that the ability to digeſt, di- 
geſted ; and the ability to move, moved; and the abi- 
lity to underſtand, underſtood. For faculty, ability, 
and power, I think, are but different names of the ſame 
things: which ways of ſpeaking, when put into more 
intelligible words, will, I think, amount to thus much ; 
that digeſtion is by ſomething that is able 
to digeſt, motion by ſomething able to move, and un- 
derſtanding by ſomething able to underſtand. And in 
truth it would be very ſtrange if it ſhould be otherwiſe ; 
as ſtrange as it would be for a man to be free without 
being able to be free. 
__ Q4 $. 21. 


* 
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C. 21. To return then to the inquiry 

beter nes, About liberty, I think the queſtion is not 
r, whether the will be free, but whe. 

has « a_ Thus, I think, 
1. That ſo far as any one can, by the direction or 
choice of his mind, preferring the exiſtence of any ac- 
tion to the non-exiſtence of that action, and vice verſa, 
make it to exiſt or not exiſt ; ſo far he is free. For if 
I can, by a thought directing the motion of my finger, 
make it move when it was at reft, or vice verſa; it is 
evident, that in ref; of that I am free: and if I 
ö of my mind, preferring one to 
other, produce either words or ſilence, I am at liberty 
e; 3 this ver 


of his own Faw. + 2. 
— 2 2 we think any one freer, than to have the 


do what he will? And fo far as any one can, 
by preferring any action to its not being, or reſt to any 
uce that action or reff, ſo far can he do 
— will For ſuch a preferring of action to its 
abſence, is the willing of it; and we can ſcarce tell 
how to imagine any being freer, than to be able to do 
what he wills. So that in reſpect of actions within the 
reach of ſuch a power in him, a man ſeems as free, as 
it is poſſible for freedom to make him. 
In refpet of F. 22- But -the inquiſitive mind of man, 
willing, a willing to ſhift off from himſelf, as far — 
man is not he can, all thoughts of guilt, though it be 
free. by putting himlelf into a worſe ſtate — 
that of fatal neceſſity, is not content with this: free- 
dom, unleſs it reaches farther than this, will not ſerve 
the turn: and it for a good plea, that a man is 
not free at all, if he be not as free to will, as he is to 
act what he wills. Concerning a man's liberty, there 
yet therefore is raiſed this farther queſtion, Whether a 
man be free to will? which I think is what is meant, 
when it is diſputed whether the will be free. And as 
to that Ii 
F. 23. That willing, or volition, being 
and freedom conſiſting in a power of acting or not 
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acting, a man in reſpect of willing or the act of voli- 
tion, when any action in his er is once propoſed 
to his thoughts, as preſently to be done, cannot be free. 
The reaſon whereof is very manifeſt : for it being una- 
voidable that the action depending on his will thould 
exiſt, or not exiſt : and its exiſtence, or not exiſtence, 
following perfectly the determination and preference of 
his will; he cannot avoid willing the exiſtence, or not 
exiſtence of that action; it is abſolutely neceſſary that 
he will the one, or the other; 1. e. prefer the one to 
the other: ſince one of them muſt neceffarily follow; 
and that which does follow, follows by the choice and 
determination of his mind, that is, by his willing it: 
for if he did not will it, it would not be. So that in 
reſpect of the act of willing, a man in fuch a cafe is 
not free: liberty conſiſting in a power to act, or not to 


* 
regard of volition, a man, upon ſuch 


act ; which, in. 
a propoſal, has not. For it is unavoidably neceſſary to 
prefer the daing or forbearance of an action in a man's 
power, which is once ſo propoſed to his thoughts ; a 
man muſt neceſſarily will the one or the other of them, 
upon which preference or volition, the action or its for- 
bearance certainly follows, and is truly voluntary. But 
the act of volition, or preferring one of the two, being 
that which he cannot avoid, a man in reſpect of that 
act of willing is under a neceſſity, and fo cannot be free; 
unleſs neceſſity and freedom can conſiſt together, and a 
man can be free and bound at once. 

$. 24. This then is evident, that in all propoſals of 
preſent action, a man is not at liberty to will or not to 
will, becauſe he cannot forbear willing: li con- 
fiſting in a er to act or to forbear acting, and in 
that only. For a man that fits ſtill is ſaid yet to be at 
liberty, becauſe he can walk if he wills it. But if a man 
ſitting ſtill has not a power to remove himſelf, he is not 
at liberty; fo likewiſe a man falling down a precipice, 
though in motion, is not at liberty, becauſe he cannot 
ſtop that motion if he would. This being fo, it is 
plain that a man that is walking, to whom it is pro- 
ed to give off walking, is not at liberty whether 
will determine himſelf to walk, or give off walking, 

| | or 
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or no: he muſt neceſſarily prefer one or the other of 
them, walking or not walking; and ſo it is in 
of all other actions in our er ſo propoſed, which are 
the far number. For con the vaſt num. 
ber of voluntary actions that ſucceed one another every 
moment that we are awake in the courſe of our lives, 
there are but few of them that are thought on or pro- 
to the will, till the time they are to be done: 
and in all fuch actions, as I have ſhown, the mind in 
reſpect of willing has not a power to act, or not to act, 
wherein conſiſts liberty. The mind in that cafe has not 
a power to forbear willing ; it cannot avoid fome deter- 
mination concerning them, let the confideration be as 
ſhort, the thought as quick as it will; it either leaves 
the man in the ſtate he was before thinking, or changes 
it: continues the action, or puts an end to it. Whereby 
it is manifeſt, that it orders and directs one, in prefe- 
rence to or with neglect of the other, and thereby 
either the continuation or change becomes wnavoidably 


voluntary. 

F. 25. Since then it is plain, that in moſt 
caſes a man is not at liberty, whether he 
will, or no; the next 


carries the abſurdity of it fo manifeſtly in itſelf, that 
— thereby ſufficiently be convinced that liberty 
— For to aſk, whether a man be 
at liberty to will either motion or reſt, ſpeaking or 
filence, which he - is to aſk, whether a man can 
will what he wills, or be pleaſed with what he is pleaſed 
with? A jon which, I think, needs no anſwer ; 
and they who can make a queſtion of it, muſt ſuppoſe 
one will to determine the acts of another, and another 
to determine that; and fo on in infimitum. | 
$. 26. To avoid theſe and the like abſurdities, 
thi on be of gomece wie, than to ORG in apr" 
ada 1 2 of the things under confidera- 
tion. If the ideas of liberty and volition were well 
fixed in the underſtandings, and carried along with us 


in our minds, 9 
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that are raiſed about them, I 
difficulties that perplex men's 
their underſtandings, would be much eaſier refolved ; 
and we ſhould perceive where the confuſed fignification 
of terms, or where the nature of the thing cauſed the 
obſcurity. 

$. 27. Firſt then, it is carefully to be re- edo. 
membered, that freedom conſiſts in the de- 
pendence of the exiftence, or not exiſtence of any action, 
upon our volition of it; and not in the dependence 6f 
any action, or its contrary, on our preference. A man 
ſtanding on a cliff, is at liberty ro leap twenty yards 
downwards into the ſca, not becauſe he has a power to 
do the contrary action, which is to leap twenty yards 
upwards, for that he cannot do: but he is therefore free 
becauſe he has a power to leap or not to leap. Bur if a 
r force than his either holds him faſt, or tumbles 
him down, he is no longer free in that cafe; becauſe the 
doing or forbearance of that particular action is no 
longer in his power. He that is a cloſe priſoner in a 
room twenty feet ſquare, being at the north fide of his 
chamber, is at liberty to walk twenty feet ſouthward, 
becauſe he can walk or not walk it; but is not, at the 
ſame time, at liberty to do the contrary, i. e. to walk 
twenty feet northward. : 

In this then conſiſts freedom, viz. in our being able 
to act or not to act, according as we ſhall chooſe or will. 


F. 28. Secondly, we muſt remember, that Vat 
volition or willing is an a& of the mind - vas 


Grecing ts thought to the production of 
any action, and thereby ex wer to produce 
it. To avoid — =. words, A would crave leave 
here, under the word action, to c the for- 
bearance too of any action : ficting ſtill, or 
holding one's peace, when walking or ſpeaking are pro- 
— though mere forbearances, requiring as much the 
—— of the will, and being as often weighty in 
their conſequences as the contrary actions, may, on 
well paſs for actions too: but 
this I fay, that I may not be miſtaken, if for brevity 
fake I ſpeak thus. 


F. 29. 
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F. 29. Thirdly, The will being nothi 

_— —— but a power in the mind to direct the — 
rative faculties of a man to motion or reſt, 
as far as they depend on ſuch direction: 
to the queſtion, What is it determines the will? the 
true and proper anſwer is, The mind. For that which 
determines the general power of directing to this or 
that particular direction, is nothing but the agent itſelf 
exerciſing the power it has, that particular way. If this 
anfwer fatisfies not, it is plain the meaning of the queſ- 
non, What determincs the will? is this, What moves 
the mind, in every particular inſtance, to determine its 

of directing to this or that particular 
motion or reft? And to this I anfwer, the motive tor 
continuing in the fame ſtate or action, is only the pre- 
ſent fatisfaction in it; the motive to change, is always 


5 


l 


ſome uneaſineſs; nothing ſetting us upon the change 


of ſtate, or upon any new action, but ſome uneaſineſs. 
This is the motive that works on the mind to 
it upon action, which for ſhortneſs fake we will call 
determining of the will ; which I ſhall more at large 


Will and de 8. 30. But, in the way to it, it will be 
fire muſt not NEC to premiſe, that though I have 
be confound- above endeavoured to expreſs the act of vo- 
lition by choofing, preferring, and the like 
terma that fignify defire as well as volition, for want 
of other words to mark that act of the mind, whoſe 
proper name is willing or volition ; yet it being a very 
timple act, v hoſoever defires to underftand what it is, 
will better find it by reflecting on his own mind, and 


K 


obſerving what it does when it wills, than by any vari- 
ety of articulate ſounds whatſoever. This caution of 
being to be mifled by expreſſions that do 
not er the difference between the will 
it, I think 

often 

cially 

men, 


£ 
3 
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writ very clearly about them. This, I imagine, has 
ending Bo pa Bog obſcurity and miſtake in this 
matter; and therefore is, as much as may be, to be 
avoided. For he that ſhall turn his inwards 
upon what paſſes in his mind when he wills, ſhall ſee 
that the will or power of volition is converſant about 
nothing, but that particular determination of the mind, 
whereby barely by a thought the mind endeavours to 
give riſe, continuation, or ſtop, to any action which it 
takes to be in its power. This well conſidered, plainly 
ſhows thar the will is perfectly diftinguiſhed from de- 
fire; which in the very ſame action may have a quite 
contrary tendency from that which our will ſets us 
A man whom I cannot deny, may oblige me to 
Denn which, at the fame time I 
am ſpeaking, I may wiſh may not prevail on him. In 
this caſe, © 's plain the will and defire run counter. I 
will the action that tends one way, whilſt my defire tends 
| A man who 


e 
moved, deſires to be eaſed too of the pain of his feet or 
wherever there is pain, there is a deſire to be 
that the res 
pain may the noxious humour to 
part, his will is never determined to any 

action that may ſerve to remove this pain Whence 
It 1 that defiring and willing are two diſtinct 
. and con y that the will, which 
is but the power of volition, is much more diſtinct from 
deſire. 

F. 31. To return then to the inquiry, W 
What is it that determines the will in re- determines 


man is at ben under. 
fively 2 the will, and ſets us upon thoſe ac- 
tions we This uneaſineſa we may call, as it 
is, deſire ; which is an uneaſineſs of the * 
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of ſome abſcnt good. All pain of the body, of what 
fort ſoever, and diſquĩet of the mind, is uncafineſs: and 
with this is always defire, equal to the pain or 
uneaſineſs ſelt, is ſcarce diſtinguiſhable from it. 
For defire being nothing but an uneaſineſs in the want 
of an abſent in 1 to any pain felt, caſe 
is that abſent good ; and till that cafe be attained, we 
may call it deſire, no-body feeling pain that he wiſhes 
not to be caſed of, with a defire equal to that pain, and 
inſeparable from it. Beſides this deſire of eaſe from 
pain, there is another of abſent poſitive good: and here 
alſo the deſire and uneaſineſs are equal. As much as we 
good, fo much are we in pain for it. 

good does not, according to the 
it has, or is acknow to have, cauſe pain 
equal to that ; as all pain caufes defire equal 
to it itſelf: becauſe the abſence of good is not always a 
pain, as the of pain is. And therefore abſent 
good may be looked on, and confidered without defire. 
But fo much as there is any where of deſire, fo much 
"__ OD is a ſtate of uneafineſs, 

. reisa | 

Aa 3 who reflects on himſelf will 
quickly find. Who is there, that has not 
abe ene (which is 
not much different from it) 89 
makes the heart ſick ?“ and that ſtill 
SETS eel oa eg 
ro pitch, that it. makes people cry our, 
hildren, give me the thing defired, or I die? 
» and all its enjoyments, is a burden cannot 
under the laſting and unremoved prefſure of 


P 
2 
0 
N 


uneaſi · 


The 
neſs 


1 f 


hich 1 7 241 4 the 
will, from time to time, to every volun- 
is the uneaſineſs of deſire, fixed on ſome 
either 


6 
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five voluntary actions, wh-reof the greateſt part of our 
lives 1s made up, and by which we are conducted 
through different courſes to different ends: I ſhall en- 
deavour to ſhow, beth from experience and the reaſon 
of the thing. 

F. 34. When a man is y content 1 

with the ſtate he is in, which is, when he foring of 
is perfectly without any uncafineſs, what action. 
induſtry, what action, what will is there 

left, but to continue in it? of this every man's obſer- 
vation will fatisfy him. And thus we fee our All-wiſe 
Maker, fuitably to our conſtitution and frame, and 
knowing what it is that determines the will, has put 
into man the uneaſineſs of hunger and thirſt, and other 
natural defires, that return at their ſeaſons, to move and 
determine their wills, for the ion of themſelves, 
and the continuation of their ſpecies. For I think we 
may conclude, that if the bare contemplation of theſe 
good ends, to which we are carried by theſe ſeveral un- 
eaſineſſes, had been ſufficient to determine the will, 
and fet us on work, we ſhould have had none of theſe 
natural and perhaps in this world little or no 
pain at all. It is better to marry than to burn,” ſays 
St. Paul; where we may fee what it is that chiefly drives 
men into the enjoyments of a conjugal life. A little 
burning felt puſhes us more powerfully, than greater 
| in proſpect draw or allure. 

It ſeems ſo eſtabliſhed and ſettled 
dag e 
kind, that good, the er er- 
the will, 1 — 4 
hen I firſt publiſhed my —_— on nefs.. 


=_ 
that w 


have ventured to recede from fo received an 
But yet upon a — inquiry, I am forced to con 


clude, that greater good, though apprehended 
A does not determine the will, 


until our defire, raiſed proportionably to it, makes us 
uneaſy i in the want of it. Convince a man ever on 
mUuc 


<th 
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dut when the uneaſineſs to miſs his accuſtomed deligh 
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its advantages over poverty ; make him 
that the handſome conveniencies of life 
naſty penury ; yet as long as he is con- 
latter, and finds no uneaſineſs in it, he 
is will never is determined to any action 
bring him out of it. Let a man be ever fo 
rſuaded of the advantages of virtue, that it is 
to a man who has any great aims in this 
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want of it, bis will will not be de- 
any action in purſuit of this confeſſed 
good ; but any other uneaſineſs he feels in him- 
e place, and carry his will to other actions. 
the other fide, let a drunkard fee that his health 
ys, hi ;* diſcredit and diſeaſes, and 
even of his beloved drink, at- 
courſe he follows; yet the returns of 
his companions, the habitual thirſt 
at the uſual time, drives him to the 
he has in his view the loſs of health and 
perhaps of the joys of another life : the leaft 
is no inconſiderable but ſuch as he con- 
te with a 


— * 
accuſtomed action: which thereby gets ſtronger ſooting 
il againſt the next occaſion, though 
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$. 36. If we inquire into the reaſon of 
what experience makes ſo evident in fact, 
and examine why it is uneaſineſs alone ope- 
rates on the will, and determines it in its 
choice; we ſhall find that we being capable 
but of one determination of the will to one action at 
once, the preſent uncaſineſs that we are under does na- 
turally determine the will, in order to that i 
which we all aim at in all our actions; foraſmuch as 
whilſt we are under any unealineſs, we cannot appre- 
hend ourſelves happy, or in the way to it. Pain and 
uncaſineſs being, by every one, concluded and felt to 
be inconſiſtent with happineſs, ſpoiling the reliſh even 
of thoſe good things which we have; a little 2 ſerv- 
ing to mar all the pleaſure we rejoĩced in. And — 
fore that which of courſe determines the choice of our 
will to the next action, will always be the removing of 
pain, as long as we have any left, as the firſt and neceſ- 
fary ſtep towards happineſs. 

. 37- Another reaſon why it is uneaſi- g un. 
neſs alone determines the will, may be this; @gack atone 
becauſe that alone is preſent, and it is is preſent. 
againſt the nature of things, that what is 
abſent ſhould operate where it is not. It may be faid, 
that abſent good may by contemplation be 
home to the mind, and made prefent. The idea of it 
indeed may be in the mind, and viewed as -prefent 
there; but nothing will be in the mind as a preſent 
good, able to counter-balance the removal, of any un- 
eafineſs which we are under, till it raiſes our defire; 
and the uncaſineſs of that has the prevalency in deter- 
mining the will. Till then, the idea in the mind of 
whatever good, is there only, like other ideas, the ob- 
ject of bare unactive ſpeculation, but not on 
the will, nor fects us on work; the reafon whereof I 
mall ſhow by and by. How many are to be found, 
that have had hvely repreſentations ſet before their 
minds of the unſpeakable joys of heaven, which they 
acknowledge both poffible and probable too, who yet 
would be content to take up with their ineſs here? 
And fo the prevailing uneaſineſſes of their deſires, let 

Vor. I. R looſe 


may deceive vs. If it were fo, t that the greater good 
in view determines the will, ſo great a good once pro- 


mind fixed to that good. 
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looſe after the enjoyments of this li fe, take their 
turns in the determining their wills ; and all that while 
they take not one ſtep, are not one jot moved towards 
the good things of another life, conſidered as ever fo 


F. 38. Were the will determined by the 
views of good, as it appears in contem- 
plation greater or leſs to the underſtanding, 
which is the ſtate of all abſent good, and 
that which in the received opinion the wil 
is ſuppoſed to move to, and to be moved 
by, I do not fee how it could ever get looſe from the 
infinite eternal joys of heaven, once propoſed and con- 
ſidered as poſſible. For all abſent good, by which 
alone, barely propoſed, and coming in view, the will is 
thought to be determined, and fo to ſet us on action, 


being only poſſible, but not infallibly certam; it is 


unavoidable, that the infinitely greater poſſible _ 
ſhould regularly and conftantly determine the will in 
all the ſucceſſive actions it directs: and then we ſhou!:! 
keep conftantly and fteadily in our courſe towards hea- 
ven, without ever ſtanding ſtill, or directing our actions 
to any other end. The eternal condition of a future 


fate infinitely outweighing the expectation of riches, 


or honour, or any other worldly pleaſure which we 
can propoſe to curfelves, though we ſhould grant theſe 


the more probable to be obtained: for nothing future 


is yet in poſſeſſion, and ſo the expectation even ” theſe 


poſed could not but ſeize the will, and hold it fait to 
the purſuit of this inf.nitely greateſt good, without 


ever letting it go again: for the will having a power 
over, and directing the thoughts as well as other actions, 


would, if it were fo, hold the contemplation of the 


This wou!d be the ſtate of the mind, and 
— regular tendency of the will in all its de- 


8 terminations, were it determined by that 
= which is confidered, and in view the greater 


good ; but chat it is not fo, is viſible in args 4 
t 
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the infinitely greateſt confeſſed good being often ne- 
glected, to fatisfy the ſucceſſive uneaſineſs of our deſires 
purſuing trifles. But though the greateſt allowed, even 
everlaſting unfpeakable good, which has ſometimes 
moved and affected the mind, does not ſtedfaſtly hold 
the will, yet we fee any very great and prevailing 
uncaſineſs, having once laid hold on the will, lets. it 
not go; by which we may be convinced, what it is 
that determines the will. Thus any vehement pain of 
the body, the ungovernable paſſion of a man violently 
in love, or the impatient defire of revenge, keeps 
the will ſteady and intent; and the will, thus deter- 
mined, never Yo the underſtanding lay by the object, 
but all the thoughts of the mind and powers the 
body are uninterruptedly employed that way, by the 
determination of the will, influenced by that topping 
uneaſineſs as long as it laſts; whereby it ſeems to me 
evident, that the will or power of ſetting us upon one 
action in e to all other, is determined in us by 
uncafineſs. And whether this be not fo, I deſire every 
one to obſerve in himſelf. 

F. 39. I have hitherto chiefly inſtanced Deſire ac 
in the uneaſineſs of defire, as that which companies 
determines the will; becauſe that is the net 
chief and moſt ſenfible, and the will ſel- 
dom orders any action, nor is there any voluntary action 
„ without ſome defire accompanying it; 
which I think is the reaſon why the will and defire 
are fo often confounded. But yet we are not to look 
upon the uneaſineſs which makes up, or at leaſt accom- 
panies moſt of the other paſſions, as wholly excluded 
in the caſe. Axerſion, fear, anger, envy, ſhame, &c. 
have each their uneaſineſs too, and thereby influence 
the will. Theſe paſſions are ſcarce any of them in lite 
and practice fimple and alone, and wholly unmixed 
_ with others: though uſually in diſcourſe and contem- 
plation, that carries the name which operates ſtrongeſt, 
and appears moſt in the preſent ſtate of the mind: nay 
there is, I think, ſcarce any of the paſſions to be found 
without defire joined with it, I am ſure, wherever 
there is uncaſineſs, there K deſire: for we 2 
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defire happineſs : and whatever we feel of uncafineſs, fo 
much it is certain we want of happineſs, even in our 
own opinion, let our ſtate and condition otherwiſe be 
what it will. Beſides, the preſent moment not being 
our eternity, whatever our enjoyment be, we look be- 
vond the preſent, and defire goes with our foreſight, 
and that ftill carries the will with it. So that even in 


joy itſelf, that which Keeps up the action, whereon the 


enjoyment depends, is the defire to continue it, and fear 
to loſe it: and whenever a greater uneaſineſs than that 
takes place in the mind, the will preſently is by that 
determined to ſome new action, and the preſent delight 
neglected. i 


23 $. 40. But we being in this world beſet 
in. With ſundry uncaſineſſes, diſtracted with dif- 
— 2 ferent defires, the next inquiry naturally 
turally deter- will be, which of them has the prec 
— 4 the in ng = will to the next action? 
and to that anſwer is, that ordinarily, 
which is the moſt preſſing of thoſe that are judged ca- 
pable of being then removed. For the will being the 
power of directing our operative faculties to fome ac- 
tion, for ſome end, cannot at any time be moved to- 
wards what is judged at that time unattainable : that 
would be to ſuppoſe an intelligent being deſignedly to 
act for an end, only to loſe its labour, for fo it is to 
act for what is judged not attainable ; and therefore very 
uncafineſſes move not the will, when they are 
judged not capable of a cure: they, in that cafe, put 
us not upon vours. But theſe ſet apart, the moſt 
i nt and urgent uncatineſs we at that time feel, 
is that which ordinarily determines the will ſucceſſively, 
in that train of voluntary actions which makes up our 
lives. The greateſt preſent uneafineſs is the ſpur to 
action, that is conſtantly felt, and for the moſt part de- 


termines the will in its choice of the next action. For 


this we muſt carry along with us, the proper and 
only object of the will is IEEE and no- 
thing elſe : for we producing nothing by our willing it, 
td ne 2 it is there the will texmi- 


nates, and reaches no farther. 


2 | $. 4. 
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F. 41. If it be farther aſked, what it is ana. 
moves defire? I anſwer, Happineſs, and bappineſs. 
that alone. Happineſs and miſery are the | 
names of two extremes, the utmoſt bounds whereof 
we know not; it is what ** eve hath not ſeen, ear not 
* heard, nor hath it entered into the heart of man to 
*© conceive.” But of ſome degrees of both we have 
very lively impreſſions, made by ſeveral inſtances of 
delight and joy on the one fide, and torment and ſor- 
row on the other ; which for ſhortneſs ſake I ſhall com- | 
1 under the names of pleaſure and pain, there 

ing pleaſure and pain of the mind as well as the 
body: with him is fulneſs of joy and pleaſure for 
* evcrmore.” Or, to ſpeak truly, they are all of the 
mind; though ſome have their riſe in the mind from 
thought, others in the body from certain modifications 
of motion. 

$. 42. Happineſs then in its full extent jappines, 
is the utmoſt pleaſure we are capable of, St. 
and miſery the utmoſt pain : and the loweſt 
of what can be called happineſs is ſo much caſe 
from all pain, and fo much preſent pleaſure, as with- 
out which any one cannot be content. Now becauſe 
pleaſure and pain are produced in us by the operation 
of certain either on our minds or our bodies, 
and in different degrees; therefore what has an apt- 
neſs to produce pleaſure in us is that we call good, 
and what is apt to produce pain in us we call evil, for 
no other reaſon, but for its aptneſs to produce pleafure 
and pain in us, wherein confifts our happineſs and mi- 
ſery. Farther, though what is apt to produce any 
degree of pleaſure, be in itſelf good; and what is apt 
to produce any degree of pain, be evil; yet it often 
happens, that we do not call it fo, when it comes in 
competition with a greater of its fort ; becauſe when 
they come in competition, the degrees alſo of plea- 
ſure and pain have juſtly a preference. So that if we 
will rightly eſtimate what we call good and evil, we 
ſhall find it lies much in compariſon: for the cauſe 


ads ada. 
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degree of pleaſure, has the nature of good, and vice 


verſa. 
1 F. 43. Though this be that which is 
Lare chat called good and evil: and all good be the 
not. proper object of deſire in general; yet all 
good, even ſeen, and confefled to be fo, 
does not neceſſarily move every particular man's defire, 
but only that part, or fo much of it as is confidered 
and taken to make a neceſſary part of his happineſs. 
All other good, however great in reality or appearance, 
excites not a man's defires, who looks not on it to 
make a part of that happineſs, wherewith he, in his 
preſent thoughts, can ſatisfy himſelf. Happinef;, un- 
der this view, cvcry one conſtantly purſues, and deſires 
what makes any part of it: other things, acknowledged 
to be good, he can look upon without defire, paſs by, 
and be content without. There is no-body, I think, 
ſo ſenſeleſs as to deny, that there is pleaſure in know- 
ledge: and for the pleaſures of ſenſe, they have too 
many followers to let it be queſtioned, whether men 
are taken with them or no. Now let one man place 
his ſatisfaction in fenfual pleaſures, another in the de- 
light of knowledge : though each of them cannot but 
confeſs, there is great pleafure in what the other pur- 
ſues ; yet neither of them making the other's delight a 
part of his happineſs, their defires are not moved, but 
each is ſatisfied without what the other enjoys, and ſo 
his will is not determined to the purfuit of it. But 


yet as ſoon as the ſtudious man's hunger and thirſt 


makes him uneaſy, he, whoſe will was never determined 
to any purſuit of good chear, poignant ſauces, delicious 
wine, by the pleaſant taſte he has found in them, is, by 
the uncaſineſs of hunger and thirſt, preſently deter- 
mined to eating and drinking, though poſſibly with 
great indifferency, what wholeſome food comes in his 
way. And on the other fide, the epicure buckles to 
ſtudy, when ſhame, or the defire to recommend himfelf 
to his miſtreſs, ſhall make him uneaſy in the want of 
any fort of knowledge. Thus, how much foever men 
are in earneſt, and conſtant in purſuit of happineſs, - 
yet they may have a clear view of good, great and on 
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ſeſſed good, withaut being concerned ior it, or moved 
by it, if they think they can make up their happineſs 
without it. Though as to pain, that they are always 
concerned for ; they can feet no uncaſineſs without be- 
ing moved. And therefore being uneaſy in the want 
of whatever is judged neceffary to their happineſs, as 
ſoon as any good appears to make a part of their por- 

tion of happineſs, they begin to defire it. 
$. 44. This, I think, any one may ob- Why the 
ſerve in himſelf, and others, that the greater — — 
viſible goed does not always raiſe men's > += thei 
defires, in tion to the greatneſs it 
appears, is acknowledged to have: though every 
little trouble moves us, and ſets us on work to get rid 
of it. The reaſon whereof is evident from the nature of 
our happineſs and miſery itſelf. All preſent pain, 
whatever it be, makes a part of our preſent miſery : 
but all abſent good does not at any time make a ne- 
ceſſary part of our preſent happineſs, nor the abſence 
of it make a part of our miſery. If it did, we ſhould 
be conſtantly and infinitely miſerable ; there being in- 
finite degrees of happineſs, which are not in our poſ- 
ſeſſion. All uncaſineſs therefore being removed, a 
moderate portion of ſerves at preſent to content 
men; and ſome few degrees of pleaſure in a ſucceſſion 
of ordinary enjoyments make up a happineſs, wherein 
they can be ſatisfied. If this were not fo, there could 
be no room for thoſe indifferent and viſibly trifling ac- 
tions, to which our wills are ſo often determined, and 
wherein we voluntarily waſte fo muck of our lives; 
which remiſſneſs could by no means conſiſt with a con- 
ſtant determination of will or defire to the greateſt 
apparent good. That this is fo, I think few people 
need go far from home to be convinced. And indeed 
in this life here are not many whoſe happineſs reaches 
ſo far as to afford them a conſtant train of moderate 
mean pleaſures, without any mixture of uncaſineſs; 
and yet they could be content to fiay here for ever: 
though they cannot deny, but that it is poſſible there 
may be a ſtate of eternal durable joys after this life, 
dds. . 
- 4+ ay, 
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Nay, they cannot but ſee, that it is more poſſible than 
the attainment and contimiation of that pittance of ho- 
nour, riches, or pleafure, which they purtue, and for 
which they neglect that eternal ſtate; but yet in full 
view of this difference, fatisfied of the poſſibility of a 
perfect, ſecure, and laſting happineſs in a future ſtate, * 
and under a clear conviction, that it is not to be had 
here, whilſt they bound their happi within ſome 
little enjoyment, or aim of this life, and exclude the 
joys of heaven from making any neceſſary part of it; 
their defires are not moved by this greater apparent 
nor their wills determined to any action, or en- 
deavour for its attainment. 
Why not be- 5. 45- The ordinary neceſſities of our 
ing defired, lives fill a great part of them with the un- 
— eaſineſs of hunger, thirſt, heat, cold, wea- 
rineſs with labour, and fleepinefs, in their 
conſtant returns, &c. To which, if, beſides accidental 
harms, we add the fantaſtical uneaſineſs (as itch after 
honour, power, or riches, &c.) which acquired habits 
by faſhion, example, and education, have {-rtled in us, 
and a thoufand other irregular defires, which cuſtom 
has made natural to us; we fhall find, that a very little 
part of our life is fo vacant from theſe uncaſineſſes, as 
to leave us free to the attraction of remoter abſent 
We are ſeldom at cafe, and free enough from 
the ſolicitation of our natural or adopted deſires, but a 
conſtant ſucceſſion of uneaſineſſes out of that ſtock, 
which natural wants or acquired habits have heaped up, 
take the will in their turns: and no ſooner is one ac- 
tion diſpatched, which by ſuch a determination of the 
will we are ſet upon, but another uncaſineſs is ready to 
ſet us on work. For the removing of the pains ue 
feel, and are at t prefſed with, being the getting 
out of miſery, and confequently the firſt thing to he 
done in order to happineſs, abſent good, tho. . . though: 
on, confeffed, and appearing to be , hot making 
any part of this unhappineſs in its abſence, is juſtled out 
to make for the removal of thoſe uncatinefſes we 
feel ; till due and repeated contemplation has brought 
it nearer to our mind, given ſome relith of it, _ 
8 's ac TE ralled 
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raifed in us ſome defire : which then beginning to make 
a part of our preſent uneaſineſs, ſtands upon fair terms 
with the reſt, to be ſatisfied; and fo, according to 
its greatneſs and preſſure, comes in its turn, to deter- 
mine the will. 

F. 46. And thus, by a due conſideration, Due conſde- 
and examining any good propoſed, it is in ration raiſes 
our power to 'Taiſe our defires in a due .. 
portion to the value of that good, whereby in its turn 
and place it may come to work upon the will, and be 
purſued. For good, though appearing, and allowed 
ever fo great, yet till it has raiſed defires in our minds, 
and thereby made us uneaſy in its want, it reaches not 
our wills; we are not within the fj of its acti- 
vity ; our wills being under the determination only of 
thoſe uneaſineſſes which are preſent to us, which (whilſt 
we have any) are always ſoliciting, and ready at hand 
to give the will its next determination: the balancing, 
when there is any in the mind, being only which defire 
ſhall be next ſatisfied, which uncafineſs firſt removed. 
Whereby comes to paſs, that as long as any unecafi- 
neſs, any defire remains in our mind, there is no 
for 11 barely as ſuch, to come at the will, or 
to determine it. Becauſe, as has been faid, 
ſtep in our endeavours: after happineſs being 
wholly out of the confines of miſery, and to 
part of it, the will can be at leifure for nothi 
till every uneafineſs we feel be perfectly removed ; 
which, in the multitude of wants and defi 
beſet with in this imperfect ſtate, we are not like to be 
ever freed from in this world. 

F. 47. There being in us a great many The 
uneaſineſſes always foliciting, and ready to 
determine the will, it is natural, as I have 
faid, that the greateſt and moſt preſſing 
ſhould determine the will to the next ac- 
tion ; and fo it does for the moſt part, but 
not always. For the mind having — — caſes, as is 
evident in experience, a power to ſuſſ the execu- 
tion and ſatisfaction of any of its defires, and fo all, 
one after another; is at liberty to conſider the * 
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of them, examine them on all tides, and weigh them 
with others. In this lies the liberty man has; and 
from the not uſing of it right comes all that variety 
of miſtakes, errors, and faults which we run into in 
the conduct of our lives, and our endcavours after hap- 
pineſs; whilſt we precipitate the determination of our a 
wills, and engage too ſoon before due examination. 
To prevent this, we have a power to ſuſpend the pro- 
ſecution of this or that defire, as every one daily may 
experiment in himſcii. This ſeems to me the ſource 
of all liberty; in this ſeems to conſiſt that which is 
(as I think improperly} called free-will. For during 
this ſuſpenſion of any defire, before the will be deter- 
mined to action, and the action (which follows that 
determination) done, we have opportunity to examine, 
view, and judge of the gond or evil of what we are 
going to do; and when, upon duc examination, we 
have judged, we have done our duty, all that we can or 
ought to do in purſuit of our happineſs; and it is not 
a fault, but a perfection of our nature to deſire, will, 
and act according to the laſt reſult of a fair examination. 
$. 43. This is fo far from being a re- 
4 au ftraint or diminution of freedom, that it is 
own judg- the very improvement and benefit of it; it 
ment, is no is not an abridgment, it is the end and uſe 
reſtraint io of our liberty; and the farther we are re- 
2 moved from ſuch a determination, the 
nearer we are to miſery and flavery. A perfect indit- 
ferency in the mind, not determinable-by its laſt judg- 
ment of the good or evil that is thought to attend 
its choice, would be fo far from being an advantage 
and excellency of any intellectual nature, that it would 
be as great an imperfection, as the want of indifferenc; 
to act or not to act till determined by the will, would 
be an imperfection on the other fide. A man is at 
liberty to lift up his hand to his head, or let it reſt 
quiet; he is perfectly indifferent in either; and it would 
be an imperiection in him, if he wanted that power, it 
he were deprived of that indifferency. But it would 
de as great an imperfection if he had the ſame indit- 
ferency, whether he would prefer the lifting 5 01 
ad, 


miſtaken part of liberty, let me aſk, 


* 
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hand, or its remaining in reſt, when it would ſave his 
head or eyes from a blow he ſees coming: it is as 
much a perfection, that deſire, or the power of pre- 
ferring, ſhould be determined by good, as that the 
power of acting ſhould be determined by the will; and 
the certainer fuch determination is, the greater is the 
perfection. Nay, were we determined by any thing 
but the laſt reſult of our own minds, judging of the 
good or evil of any action, we were not free: the very 
end of our freedom being, that we may attain the good 
we chooſe. And therefore every man is put under a 
neceſſity by his conſtitution, as an intelligent being, to 
be determined in willing by his own thought and j - 
ment what is beſt for him to do: elſe he would 7 4h 
der the determination of fome other than himſelf, 
which is want of liberty. And to deny that a man's 
will, in every determination, follows his own judge. 
ment, is to fay, that a man wills and acts for an end 
that he would not have, at the time that he wills and 
acts for it. For if he prefers it in his preſent thoughts 
before any other, it is plain he then thinks better of it, 
and would have it before any other; unleſs he can have 
and not have it, will and not will it, at the fame time; 
a contradiction too manifeſt to be admitted 
§. 49. If we look upon thoſe ſuperior 
beings above us, who enjoy perfe& happi- The fn 6- 
neſs, we ſhall have reaſon to judge that they — 1 
are more ſteadily determined in their choice 
of good than we; and yet we have no reaſon to think 
they are leſs happy, or leſs free than we are. And if 
it were fit for ſuch finite creatures as we are to 
pronounce what infinite wiſdom and goodneſs could 
do, I think we might ſay, that God himſelf cannot 
chooſe what is not good ; the freedom of the Almighty - 
hinders not his being determined by what is beſt. 
$. 50. But to give a right view of this 


« Would any one be a changeling, be- 
* cauſe he is leſs determined by wiſe conſi- 
*« derations than a wiſe man? Is it worth 
the name of freedom to be at liberty to 
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** play the fool, and draw ſhame and mifery upon 
* man's felf?*”” If to break looſe from the Ay of 
reaſon, and to want that reſtraint oft examination and 
judgment, which keeps us from choofing or doing the 
worſe, be liberty, true liberty, madmen and fools arc 
the only freemen : but yet, I think, nobody would 
chooſe to be mad for the fake of ſuch liberty, but he 
that is mad already. The conftant defire of happineſs, 
and the conſtraint it puts upon us to act for it, no- body, 
I think, accounts an abridgment of liberty, or at leaſt 
an abri of liberty to be complained of. God 
Almighty himſelf is under the — of being happy ; 
and the more any intelligent being is fo, the nearer is 
its approach to infinite perfection and happineſs. That 
in this ſtate of ignorance we ſhort-tighted creatures 
might not miſtake true felicity, we are endowed with a 
power to ſuſpend any particular detire, and keep it 
from determining the will, and engaging us in action. 
This is ſtanding ſtill, where we are not tufficiently aſ- 
ſured of the way: examination is conſulting a —— 
The determination of the will upon inquiry is follow- 
ing the direction of that guide : and he that has a power 
to act or not to act, according as ſuch determination 
directs, is a free agent; ſuch determination abridges 
not that power wherein liberty conſiſts. He that has 
his chains knocked off, and the prifon-doors fet open 
to him, is perfectly at liberty, becauſe he may either 
| go or ſtay, as he beft likes; though his preference be 
determined to ftay, by the darkneſs of the night, or 
illneſs of the weather, or want of other He 
ceaſes not to be free, the defire of ſome con- 
venience to be had there abſolutely determines his pre- 
ference, ends eas ſtay in his priſon. 
— $. 51. As therefore the higheſt perfec- 
= ; tion of intellectual nature lies in a careful 
true happi- and conſtant purſuit of true and folid hap- 
_ 8 pineſs, ſo the care of ourſelves, chat we 
of liberty, Miſtake not imaginary for real ineſs, is 
the neceffary foundation of our liberty. 
The ſtronger ties we have to an unalterable purſuit of 


happineſs in general, which is our greateſt good, and 


that which is their 
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which, as ſuch, our defires always follow, the more are 
we free from any neceflary determination of our will 
to any particular action, and from a neceffary compli- 
ance with our deſire, ſet upon any particular, and then 
appearing preferable good, till we have duly examined, 
whether it has a rendency to, or be — with 
our real happineſs: and therefore till we are as much in- 
formed upon this inquiry, as the weight of the matter, 
and the nature of the caſe demands; we are, by the 
neceſſity of preferring and purſuing true happineſs as 
— TERS r 
in 


4 42. Tha the de DT 
the liberty of intellectual beings, in their N 1 * 
conſtant endeavours after and a ſteady 
ſecution of true felicity, = ow > - pe 4.5 
ion in particular cafes, 
ma — 2 and informed 41 that 
particular thing, which is then or deſired, lie 
in the way to their main end, and make a real part of 
: for the inclination 
and tendency of their nature to happineſs is an obli- 
gation anq motive to them, to take care not to miſtake 
or mifs it ; and fo neceſſarily puts them upon caution, 
delideration, and warinefs, in the direction of their 
rticular actions, which are the means to obtain it. 
hatever neceffiry determines to the purſuit of real 
bliſs, the ſame neceſſity with the fame force eſtabliſhes 
fufpenſe, deliberation, and ſcrutiny of each ſucceſſive 
defire, whether the fatisfaction of it does not inter- 
fere with our true happinefs, and miſſead us from it. 
This, as ſeems to me, is the great privilege of finite 
intellectual and I defire it may be well con- 
ſidered, whether che great inlet and exercife of all the 
liberty men have, are capable of, or can be uſeful to 
them, and that whereon depends the turn of their ac- 
tions, does not lie in this, that they can fuſpend their 
them from determining their wills to 
have duly and fairly examined the 
ight of the 
we are able to do; and when we 
bave 
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have done it, ue have done our duty, and all that is in 
our power, and indeed all that needs. For ſince the 
will ſuppoſes knowledge to guide its choice, and all 
that we can do is to hold our wills undetermined, till 
we have examined the good and evil of what we deſire. 
What follows after that, follows in a chain of conſe. 
es linked one to another, all depending on the laſt 
— . of the judgment ; which, whether it ſhall 
be upon a haſty and precipitate view, or upon a due 
and mature examination, is in our power : experience 
ſhowing us, that in moſt caſes we are able to ſuſpend 
the preſent ſatisfaction of any deſire. 
88 $. 53. But if any extreme diſturbance 
of cur pal (as ſometimes it happens) poſſeſſes our 
| fions t whole mind, as when the pain of the rack, 
right mn an impetuous uneaſineſa, as of love, anger, 
— or any other violent paſſion, running away 
with us, allows us not the liberty of thought, 
and we are not maſters enough of our own minds to 
conſider thoroughly and examine fairly; God, who 
knows our frailty, pitics our weaknefs, and requires of 
us no more than we are able to do, and fees what was 
and what was not in our power, will judge as a kind 
and merciful father. But the forbearance of a too 
haſty compliance with our defires, the moderation and 
_ reſtraint of our paſſions, fo that our underſtandings may 
be free to examine, and reaſun unbiaſſed give its judg- 
ment, being that v hereon a right direction of our con- 
duct to true happineſs depends; it is in this we ſhould 
- employ our chief care and endeavours. In this we 
thould take pains to ſuit the reliſh of our minds to the 
true intrinfick good or ill that is in things, and not 
permit an allowed or ſuppoſed poſſible great and 
weighty good to flip out of our thoughts, without 
leaving any reliſh, any deſire of itſelf there, till, by a 
due conſideration of its true worth, we have formed 
appetites in our minds ſuitable to it, and made ourſelves 
uneaſy in the want of it, or in the fear of loſing it. 
And how much this is in every one's power, by making 
reſolutions to himſelf, ſuch as he may keep, is eaſy for 
every one to try. Nor let any one fay he cannot go- 
| | vern 
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vern his paſſions, nor hinder them from breaking out, 
and carrying him into action; for what he can do be- 
fore a prince, or a great man, he can do alone, or in 
the prefence of God, if he will. 

$. 54. From What has been ſaid, it is How men 
eaſy to give an account how it comes to come to pur- 
paſs, that though all men defire happineſs, — - wang 
yet their wills carry them fo contrarily, 
and confequently fome of them to what is evil. And 
to this I fay, that the various and contrary choices that 
men make in the world, do not argue that they do not 
all purſue good ; but that the ſame thing is not good 
ro every man alike. This variety of purſuits thows, 
that every one does not place his happineſs in the fame 
thing, or chooſe the fame way to it. Were all the con- 
cerns of man terminated in this life, why one followed 
Rudy and knowledge, and another hawking and hunt- 
ing: why one chole luxury and debauchery, and ano- 
ther ſobriety and riches; would not be, becauſe every 
one of theſe did not aim at his own happineſs, but be- 
cauſe their happincſs was placed in different things. 
And therefore it was a right anſwer of the phytician to 
his patient that had fore cyes : If you have more plea- 
ſure in the taſte of wine than in the uſe of your tight, 
wine is good for you; hut if the pleaſure of ſecing be 
= to you than that of drinking, wine is naught. 

$. 55. The mind has a different reliſh, as well as the 

palate; and you will as fruitiefly endeavour to delight 
all men with riches or glory (which yet ſome men 
place their happineſs in) as you would to fatisfy all 
men's hunger with cheeſe or fe Pony ; which, though 
very agreeable and delicious fare to ſome, are to others 
extremely nauſeous and offenſive: and many people 
would with rcafon prefer the griping of an hungry 
belly, to thoſe diſnes which are a feaſt to others. 
Hence it was, I think, that the philoſophers of old did 
in vain inquire, whether ſummum bonum contifted in 
riches, or bodily delights, or virtue, or contemplation. 
And they — have as reaſonably diſputed, whether 
the beſt reliſh were to be found in apples, plums, or 

nuts; and have divided themſel ves into fects upon it. 


For 
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For as pjcaſant taſtes depend not on the things them- 
ſelves, but their agreeableneſs to this or that particular 
, wherein there is great variety ; fo the greateſt 
ineſs conſiſts in the having thoſe things which 
produce the greateſt pleaſure, and in the abſence of 
thoſe which cauſe any diſturbance, any pain. Now, 
theſe, to different men, are very different things. If 

therefore men in this lite only have hope, if in this life - 
they can only enjoy, it is not ſtrange nor unreaſonable, 
that they ſhould ſeek their happineſs by avoiding all 
things that diſeaſe them here, and by purſuing all that 
delight them ; wherein it will be no wonder to find va- 
ricty and difference. For if there be no proſpect be- 
yond the grave, the inference is certainly right, let 
« us eat and drink,“ let us enjoy what we delight in, 
« for to-morrow we ſhall die.” This, I think, may 
ſerve to ſhow us the reaſon, why, though all men's de- 
fires tend to yet they are not moved by the 
fame object. Men may chooſe different things, and yet 
all chooſe right ; ſuppoſing them only like a company 
of poor inſects, whereof ſome are bees, delighted with 
flowers and their ſweetneſs; others beetles, delighted 
with other kinds of viands, which having enjoyed for 
a ſeaſon, they would ceafe to be, and exiſt no more 


for ever. 

F. 56. Theſe things duly weighed, will 
give us, as I think, a clear view into the 
tate of human liberty. Liberty it is plain, 
conſiſts in a power to do, or not to do; to do, or for- 
bear doing, as we will. This cannot be denied. But 
this ſeeming to comprehend only the actions of a man 


it has been anſwered, that in moſt eaſes a man is not 
liberty to forbear the act of volition: he muſt exert 
act of his will, whereby the action propoſed is made 
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fider whence the various uneaſineſſes, that determine 
the will in the preference of each voluntary action, have 
their riſe. 

Form bodilv 1. Some of them come from cauſes not 
pain. in our power; ſuch as are often the pain: 
| of the body from want, diſeafe, or outward 
injuries, as the rack, &c. which, when and 
violent, operate for the moſt part forcibly on the will, 
and turn the courſes of men's lives from virtue, piety, 
and religion, and what before they judged to lead to 
happineſs; every one not endeavouring, or 
diſuſe not being able, by the contemplation of 
and future good, to raiſe in himſelf defires 
ſtrong enough to counterbalance the 
in thoſe bedily rorments, and to 
in the choice of thoſe actions whi 
happineſs. A neighbour 


tragical theatre, from which we 


— 


received obſervation, ** neceflitas cogit adturpia; and 
therefore 


there is great reaſon for us to pray, ** lead us 
not into ion. | 
From wrong 2. Other uncaſineſſes arife from our de- 
deſires ariſ- 


$. 58. In the firſt place, I ſhall conſider 
„ men make 
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as it And therefore, were every action of ours 
concluded within itſelf, and drew no conſequences after 
it, we ſhould undoubtedly never err in our choice of good; 
we ſhould always infallibly prefer the beſt. Were the 


, fet y 
which to chooſe : were the farisfaction of a luft, 
and the joys of heaven offered at once to any one's pre- 

he would not balance, or err in the de- 
nation of his choice. 

F$. 59. But fince our voluntary actions carry not all 
the happineſs and mifery that depend on them, along 
with them in their preſent performance, but are the 
| of good and evil, which they draw af- 
bring upon us, when they themfelves 
ceaſe to be; our defires look beyond our 
the mind out to abſent 
„according to the ty which we think there 
is of it, to the making or increaſe of our happineſs. 
It is our opinion of ſuch a neceſſity, that gives it its 
attraction : without that, we are not moved by abſent 
good. For in this narrow ſcantling of capacity, which 
we are accuſtomed to, and ſenſible of here, wherein we 
enjoy but one pleaſure at once, which, when all un- 
eafineſs is away, is, whilt it laſts, ſufficient ro make 
us think ourſelves happy ; it is not all remote, and even 
pod firs Bn io Becauſe the i 


= 


enjoyments, and ca 


rſuit 


From a 


K. 


— 
— 
of their hap- 

pl » 5 | 


> "= WY, WI — — 


look into the future ſtate of bliſs or miſery, 
there God, the righteous judge, ready to render to 
| * every man according to. his deeds; to them who by 


* tribulation and 


I. their behaviour here, the meaſures of good 
evil, that 


fect durable happineſ: 
1 ſor the miſery that men oſten 


| thing but barely pleaſure 
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andthe will, free from the determination of ſuch de- 
fires, is left to the purſuit of nearer ſatisſactions, and 
to the removal of thoſe uneaſineſſes which it then feels, 
in its want of and 
man's view of theſe things; let him ſee, that virtue 


ings after them. but a 


to his happineſs ; let him 


and fee 


and religion are neceſſary 


oC * in well-doing ſeek for glory, and 
and immortality, eternal life; but unto 


* every, ſoul that doth evil, indignation and wrath, 
anguiſh :** to him, I By. who hath 


of the different ſtate of happineſs, 
ery, that attends all men aſter ibis life, depend- 


Ih 


22 govern his — are mightily 
or ſince nothing of pleaſu in this 
bear any —— 
quifite HF 4 of an immortal foul — actions 


in his power will 8 not according 
to the tiuſlent pleaſure or pain that 


8 
life can 
or ex- 


accompanies or 
. follows them here, but as they ſerve to ſecure that per- 


$ hereafter. 


R. MN 


count of themſelves, 1 that they 4 
wrong judg- all in carneſt pu we muſt 
conſider how ae come to be 
to our deſires, under deceitful appearances: and that 


is by the judgment pronouncing wrongly concerning 
them. To fee how far this reaches, and what are the 


thi 
2 a ei is * bad, is no- 


or pain. 

Secondly, But becauſe not only preſent pleaſure and 
pain, but that alſo which is apt by its efficacy or con- 
ſequences to it upon us at a diſtance, * 
object of our and apt to move à creature 


— 
ö 
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them pleafure and pain, arc confdered a. god and 4 
$. 62. The wrong judgment that mifleads us; and 4 
makes the will often faſten on the worſe tide, lies in 
2 A of theſe. 
* judgment I am of, is not: 

4 28 a 
ther, but what every man himſelf muſt confeſs to be 
For ſince I lay it for a certain ground, that 
every intelligent being _ feeks — which 
conſiſts in the enjoyment of re, without any con- 
ſiderable mixture of uneaſineſs; it is any 1 
— ſhould willingly put into his own draught any bit- 4 
„or leave out any thing in his power, 2 
—— to his fatiafaction, and the compleae. 
ing of his but only by wrong judgment. I 
ſhall not here ſpeak of that 12 
ſequence of invincible error, which ſcarce deſerves the 


but of that v judgment 
0 be 


never miſtakes that which is really good or | 
evil; 9 the greater 8 
Is y as it appears. b 
— 1 their difference 4 
Ir rr * 
we com future, 


pare pleaſure 
(which is uſually the caſe in the moſt importane deter. 
minations of the will) we often make wrong judgments 
of them, taking our meaſures of them in ditferent po- 
fitions of diſtance. Objects, near our view, are apt to 
larger ſize, that are 
pains ; 
preſent is apt to carry it, and thoſe at a diftance 
J vo Thus moiſt 
like ſpendthriſt heirs, are apt to judge a little 
nog on ht and uh by 


"i tis 


diſcover his wilful miſtake, who judged of it by une- 
qual meaſures. Were the — of drinking accom- 
panied, the very moment a man takes off his glaſs, 
with that fick i ſtomach and aking head, which in ſome 
men, are ſure. to follow not many hours after; I think 
no-body, whatever pleafure he had in his cups, would, 
on theſe conditions, ever let wine touch his lips ; which 
yet he daily ſwallows, and the evil fide comes to be 
choſen only by the fallacy of a little difference in 
time. But if pleaſure or pain can be ſo leſſened only 
by a few hours removal, how much more will it be fo 
by a farther diftance, to a man that will not by a right 

do what time will, i. e. bring it home upon 
TIRE 2nd —— and there take its 
true dimenſions? This is t 


what they can in preſent, 

e anal thr 0 el will thence follow. For 
not in com the greatneſs of future 
and exil, which is that we are Ee ſpeaking of 22 
another ſort of wrong judgment, which is concerning 
gaod or evil, as it is confidered to be the cauſe 
. that will follow 
1d. 

$. The cauſe of our amiſs, 
Coulee of 4 2 campare our — — or 
pain with future, feems to me to be the 
weak and narrow conſtitution of our minds. We can- 
not well enjoy two pleaſures at once, much leſs any 
pleaſure almoſt, whilft pain poſſeſſes us. The preſent 
- IX by ans vey denn, and almoſt none at 
all, fills our narrow ſouls, and: ſo takes up the whole 
mind, that it ſcarce leaves 1 
ent: 


are not 7 2 to exclude the conſideration of 
iſtance; yet we have fo great an abhor- 
pain, that a little of it extinguiſhes all our 
pleaſures : a little bitter mingled in our cup, leaves no 
reliſh of the ſweet. comes, that at any rate 
id ent evil, which we are 
_ becauſe, under 
elves capable 
Men's daily 


. aints 


of 
cry out, Any rather than this: nothi 


guiſh they 


* can be fo intolerable as what I now ſuffer.” A 
therefore our whole endeavours and thoughts are in- 


rent to get rid of the preſent evil, before all things, as 
the firſt condition to our happineſs, let what 
will follow. Nothing, as we paſſionately think, can 
exceed, or almoſt . 1 the uneaſineſs that fits ſo- 
heavy upon us. becauſe the abſtinence from a 
preſent pleaſure that offers itſelf, is a pain, nay often- 
times a very great one, the defire being inflamed by a 
near and tempting object: it is no wonder that that 
operates after the ſame manner pain does, and leſſen: 
in our thoughts what is future; and ſo forces, as x. 
were, blindfold into its embraces. T | 

$. 65. Add to this, that abſent good, or, which i 
the fame thing, future pleaſure, eſpecially if of a for 
we are unacquainted with, feldom is able to counter 
balance any uneaſineſs, either of pain or defire, whic 
is preſent. For its being no more than whz- 
ſhall be really taſted when enjoyed, men are apt enoug 


ta leſſen that, to make it give place to any preſet . . 


defire; and conclude with themſelves, that when 
comes do trial, it may poſſibly not anſwer the 
or opinion, that generally paſſes of it; they having of- 


ten found, that not only what others have magnified, 


but even what they themſelves have enjoyed with great 
pleaſure and delight 
nauſeous at another; and therefore they fee nothing in 
„ 

| 4 
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ſent : or if, among our pleaſures, there are ſome which 


of any © 


at ane time, has proved infipid or 
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are == > Ad diſpleaſing, either in themſelves, or 
— and more defirable 


gu 
ſwallow an ill-reliſhed potion. In the 
any action is rendered more or leſs 
of the end, and the 
of its | 
with it: but the pleafi i 
acquired or increaſed by uſe and practice. Trials 


ren reconcile us to that, which at a diſtance ve looked 


ourſelves to, that we cannot forbear to do, or at leaft 
be eaſy in the omiſſion of actions, which habitual prac- 
en hacer, ——— Nan 
this be very 


a ic wil be poſſibly entrained 8» parades, 
ſaid, that men can make things or actions more or 
pleaſing to themſelves ; and thereby remedy that, 
which one may juſtly impute a great deal of their 
faxing, Faſhion and the common opinion having 
wrong notions, and education and cuſtom ill habits, 
the jut values of things are 
of men ed. Pains ſhoul 
theſe; and contrary tp Sgt 
"00.6 alli 00 b 
our happineſs. This every one muſt confeſs he can do; 
and when happineſs is loft, and mifery overtakes him, 
he will confeſs he did amiſs in neglecting it, and con- 

demn himſelf for it: and I aſk every one, whether he 
has not often done ſo? | 
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LE 


0 lude this inquiry into F 

| liberty, which as it fiood before, 1 Rar Fi- 
myſelf from the beginning fearing, and a 

very judicious friend of mine, fince the publication, 


Putt 

that diſ- 
covery opened to me this preſent view, which here, 
in this ſecond edition, I ſubmit to the learned world, 
and which in ſhort is this: Liberty is a power to act 
«© or not to act, according as the mind directs, A 
power todiret the operative faculties to motion or reſt 
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| pleaſes, may be called indifferency ; and as far 
11 © nee 16 es and no far. 
have the ability to move my hand, or to 
that operative power is indifferent to move, 
my hand: I am then in that reſpect 
My will determines that operative 
am yet free, becauſe the indifferency 
we power to act, or not to act, ftill 


wer of moving my hand is not-at all 
by the determination of my will, which at 
> indifferency of that power to 
as It was before, as will 
the 


v4 oY oF 


juſt 
it to the trial, by 


ring the reſt of wy hand, ie be 
os Og 


ive 22 taken away by 
my liberty in that caſe is loſt: for 
I am under a neceſſity of having my hand move. I 
 ſhow-in what ſort of indifferency 
to me to conſiſt, and not in any other, real 


ſo great 

— which my 

me into. The idea of wi will, volition, 

in this chapter of power, came 
In a former edition of this 

account of my 


concerning 
ight I then had: and now, as 
worfhipper of my own doc- 
> fone change r which 1 


indifferency 
me 
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which cannot begin motion in i oth 
ſubſtance, when at reſt. So li 
power to receive ideas or 
of any external ſubſtance, is called 
ing: but this is but a paſſi 

to be able to bring i 
own choice, and to compare which of them one 
fit, this is an active power. This reflection ma 
ſome uſe to us from ms Tag eng 
and actions, which grammar and the 

es may 3 


hs 


ſee 
ex 2 v ive, 

any action in me, whereby I on thoſe fub- 
ſtances ; but the reception of the light, round- 
neſs and heat, wherein I am not active, but barely 
paſt non of my eyes, or 
y, avoid receiving turn my 
eyes an way, or remove my body out of the ſun- 
beams, I am properly active; becauſe of my own 


choice, by a power within myſelf, I put myſelf into that 
of active power. 
F. 73. And thus I have, in a ſhort given 
a view of our ideas, from whence all the reſt 
are derived, and of which they are made up; which 
if I would conſider, as a philoſt „ and examine on 
what cauſes they depend, and what they are made, 
IN obo ogy 3 od Ia 
original ones, viz. Extenfion, Solidity, 

— n which by our 


ſenſes we receive from body; P vity, or the 
power of perception, or thinking; Motivity, or the 
power of moving ; which by reflection we receive from 


our minds. I crave leave to make uſe of theſe two 

new words, to avoid the danger of miſtaken in 

the uſe of thoſe which are equivocal. To which if we 

add Exiſtence, Duration, Number; which OY 

both to the one and the other ; we have, A. Fo | 

— 2 the reſt depend. 2 
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% to make but one idea, fince that combi- 
nation does not always exiſt together in nature? To 
which I anſwer, 
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idea, nor a diſtinct ſpecies of actions from that of 
illing a young man, or any other man. 
. 5. If we ſhould inquire a little far- | 
ther, to fee what it is that occafions men The aud * 
to make ſeveral combinations of fimple . 
ideas into diſtinct, and, as it were, ſettled 
modes, and neglect others which, in the nature of 
things themſelves, have as much an to be com- 
bined and make diſtinct ideas, we ſhall find the reaſon 
of it to be the end of language; which being to mark, 
or communicate men's t ts to one another with 
all the difpatch that may be, they uſually make ſuch 
collections of ideas into complex modes, and affix names 
to them, as they have i 


dom or never have any occafion to make uſe of. 
$. 6. This ſhows us how it comes to paſs, 
that there are in every language 
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Pa 
range in, though they be, 
to le ideas received from ſenſation or reflection, 
thcir ſeveral combinations. ; 

; FS. 10. It is worth our obſerving, which 
of all our ſimple ideas have been moſt modi- 
fied, and had moſt mixed ideas made out of 
them, with names given to them; and thoſe 


which, 
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fion to break into action, we call it di ſpoſition. Thus 
teſtineſs is a diſpoſition or aptneſs to be angry. 

To conclude: Let us examine any modes of action, 
v. g. confideration and aſſent, which are actions of the 
mind ; running and ſpeaking, which are actions of the 
body ; revenge and murder, which are actions of both 
rr and we ſhall find them but ſo many collec- 
tions of ſimple ideas, which together make up the com- 
* ones ed by by thoſe names. 

11. Power being the ſource from Severat 
2 all action — the ſubſtances ward Cond 
wherein theſe powers are, when they exert =z 
this power into act, are called caſes as 
the ſubſtances which t 


duced, or the fimple ideas which are intro. 


— — yet we can, I think, conceive it, in intel 
agents, to be nothing elſe but modes of thinking 
agents, nothing elſe but mo- 


I think we cannot con- 
ceive it to be any other but theſe two: for whatever ſort 


of action, befides theſe, produces any effects, I confeſs 
myſelf to have no notion or idea af; and fo it is quite 
remote from my thoughts, apprehenfions, and know- 
ledge; and as much in the dark to me as five. 
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ſtratum wherein they do ſubſiſt, and from 


of it at all 


tion of he knows not what fi 


—_— 
mple 
are commonly called accidents. If any one 


So that if any one will examine 


be aſked, what is the ſudject 


C. 2. 


himſelf concerning his notion of 


do reſult; which therefore we call ſubſtance 
ſtance in general 
which are capable of producing 


other idea 
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þ But 

gave ſupport to the 

tortoiſe, replied, ſomething, he knew 

not what. And thus here, as in all other caſes where 


as, a great tortoiſe. 


fſed to know what 


wer d 


anſ 
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inheres, he would have nothing to ſay, but the 
extended parts : and if he were demanded, what 


is it that ſolidity and extenfion adhere in, he would 
not be in a much better caſe than the Indian before- 


mentioned, who, faying that the world was ſu 


by a great elephant, was aſked what the elephant refted 


on; to which his 
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— 
confuſed idea of ſome- 


a col. 


ſimple ideas 


lection of thoſe ſimple ideas which are to be found in 
them; only we muſt take notice, that our com 


ſubſtantial forms he may talk of, has no other idea 
ideas of ſubſtances, befides all thoſe 


of thoſe ſubſtances, than what is framed 


when we ſpeak of any fort of ſubſtance, 


to which they belong, and in which they ſubſiſt. 
we ſay it is a thing having ſuch or ſuch qualities; as 


ng 


are made up of, have always the 
And therefore 


thi 


body 


in which the fuppoled or coafuled idea of ſublance is always the fi nad 
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heſe, and 
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body is a thing that is extended, figured, and ca 


F 4- Hence, when we talk or think of Nodlear idea 


any particular fort of corporeal ſubſtances, of ſubſtance 
z3 horſe, ſtone, &c. though the idea we 
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the like faſhions of ſpeaking, intimate, that the ſub- 


ſtance is ſuppoſed always ſomething beſides the exten- 
ſion, figure, ſolidity, motion, thinking, or other ob- 


of motion; ſpirit, a thing capable of thinki 
ſervable ideas, though we know not what it is. 


ſo hardneſs, friability, and power to draw iron, 
are qualities to be found in a loadſtone. 


tions 
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have of cither of them be but the complication or col- 
lection of thoſe feveral ſimple ideas of ſenſible qualities, 


in another, we ſuppoſe them 
pported by fome common ſubject ; 


which we uſed to find united in the thing called horſe or 
ſtone ; yet becauſe we cannot conceive how they ſhould 


ſubſiſt alone, nor one 


exiſting in and fu 
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the mind, viz. think- 


Pon. 
t happens concern- 
ing, reaſoning, fearing, &c. which 


a fu 


we fi 
F. 5. The 


ing the operations of 


it be certain we have no clear or diſtinct idea 


which fupport we denote by the name ſubſtance, 


of that thing 
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without ; and the other ſuppoſed (with a like ignorance 
of what it is) to be the fubftratum to thoſe 
we experiment in ourſelves within. It is plain then, 
that the idea of corporeal ſubſtance in matter is as re- 
mote from our conceptions and apprehenſtons, as that 
of ſpiritual ſubſtance or ſpirit : and therefore from our 
not having any notion of the ſubſtance of ſpirit, we 
can no more conclude its nom-exiſtence, than we can 
for the fame rcaſon deny the exiſtence of body; it be- 
ing as rational to affirm there is no body, decaufe we 
have no clear and diſtinct idea of the ſubſtance of mat- 
ter, as to ſay there is no ſpirit, becauſe we have no clear 
and diſtinct idea of the ſubſtance of a ſpirit. 
$. 6. Whatever therefore be the ſecret, 
28 * — abſtract nature of ſubſtance in general, all 
the ideas we have of particular diſtinct ſorts 
of ſubſtances, are nathing but ſeveral combinations of 
ſimple ideas, co-cxifting in ſuch, though unknown, 
cauſe of their union, as make the whole fubfiſt of it- 
felf. Ir is by ſuch combinations of fimple ideas, and 
nothing elfe, that we repreſent particular forts of ſub- 
ſtances to ourfelves; ſuch are the ideas we have of 
their feveral ſpecies in our minds; and fuch only do 
we, by their ſpectfick names, fignitzy to others, v. g. 
man, horfe, ſun, water, iron: pa hearing which 
words, every one who underſtands the language, frames 
in his mind a combination of thoſe feveral fimple ideas, 
which he has uſually obſerved, or fancied to exiſt to- 


—_—_—— 


Your ip has the idea of fubſiſting by itſ-If, and therefore you 
—— —  — eee 
itſelf: which, methinks, is all one, as if your country man ſhould ſay, 
he hath an idea of a cedar of Lebanon, that it is a tree of a nature to 
need no to lean on for its ſupport ; therefore he hath a clear and 
Efintt ies bf a cedar of Lebanon : whieh clear*and diſtinct idea, when 
hb comes to examine, is nothing but a one of a tree, with which 
his iadetermined idea of a cedar is Juſt ſo is the idea of ſub- 
ſtance; which, howerer called clear and diſtinct, is confounded with the 
indetermined idea of ſomething. But ſuppoſe that the manner of 
bfitting by itſolf gives us a clear and diſtin idea of ſubſtance, how does 
that prove, That upon my principles we can come to no certainty of rea- 


fon, that there is any ſuch thing as ſubſtance in the world? Which is the 
propoſitĩon to be proved. ; 


gether 
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gether under that denomination ; all which he ſuppoſes 
to reſt in, and be as it were adherent to that unknown 
common ſubject, which inheres not in any thing elſe. 
Though in the mean time it be manifeſt, and every 
one upon inquiry into his own thoughts will find, that 
he has no other idea of any ſubſtance, v. g. let it be 
gold, horſe, iron, man, vitriol, bread, but what he 
has barely of thoſe ſenſible qualities, which he ſuppoſes 
to inhere, with a ſuppoſition of ſuch a ſubſtratum, as 
gives, as it were, a ſupport to thoſe qualitics or ſimple 
ideas, which he has obſerved to exiſt united together. 
Thus the idea of the fun, what is it but an aggregate 
of thoſe ſeveral ſimple ideas, bright, hot, roundith, 
having a conſtant regular motion, at a certain diſtance 
from us, and ps fame other? As he who thinks 
and diſcourſcs of the fun, has been more or lefs ac- 
curate in obſerving thoſe ſenſible qualities, ideas, or 
properties, which arc in that thing which he calls 
the fi 


un. 
$. 7. For he has the perfecteſt idea of 
any of the particular forts of ſubſtances, —_ mu 
who has gathered and together moſt of complex 
thoſe ſimple ideas which do exiſt in it, eas of fub- 
among which are to be reckoned its active — 
powers, and paſſive capacities; which though not ſim- 
ple ideas, yet in this reſpect, for brevity fake, may 
conveniently enough be reckoned amongft them. Thus 
the power of drawing iron, is one of the ideas of the 
complex one of that ſubſtance we call a Joad-fione ; 
and a power to be ſo drawn is a part of the complex 
one we call iron: which powers paſs for inherent qua- 
lities in thoſe ſubjects. :cauſe every ſubſtance, being 
as 5 apt, by the powers we obſerve in it, to change fome 
ſenfible qualities in other ſubjects, as it is to produce 
in us thoſe ſimple ideas which we receive immediately 
from it, does, by thoſe new fenfible qualities intro- 
duced into other ſubjects, diſcover to us thote powers, 
which do thereby mediately affect our ſenſes. as regu- 
larly as its ſenſible qualities do it immediately: v. g. 
we immediately by our ſenſes perceive in fire its 
heat and colour; which are, if rightly confidered, no- 
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v. the ſenſible fecondary 22 which de- 
ing on theſe, are nothing but the powers thoſe ſub- 
have to produce feveral ideas in us by our 


bodies we daily handle have a power to cauſe in one 
another, which we never ſuſpect, becauſe they 
pear in ſenſible effects. 
$. 10. Powers therefore juſtly make a 
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a due light : and the hear, which we cannot leave out of 
our ideas of the fun, is no more really in the fun, than 
the white colour it introduces into wax. Theſe are 
both equally powers in the fun, operating, by the mo- 
tion and figure of its ſenſible parts, ſo on a man, as to 
make him have the idea of heat; and ſo on wax, as to 
make it capable to produce in a man the idea of white. 
The now . g 11. Had we ſenſes acute enough to 
condary qua- diſcern the minute particles of bodies, and 
bo- the real conſtitution on which their ſenſible 
—_— qualities depend, I doubt not but they 
— . would produce quite different ideas in us; 
cover the pri- and that which 1 — the yellow colour of 
mary ones of gold, would then diſa r, and inftcad of 
their minute it we ſhould fee an admirable texture of 
_ parts of a certain fize and figure. This 
microſcopes plainly diſcover to us; for what to our 
naked eyes produces a certain colour, is, by thus 
menting the acuteneſs of our ſenſes, diſcovered to be 
quite a different thing; and the thus altering, as it 
were, the proportion of the bulk of the minute parts 
of a coloured object to our uſual fight, produces diffe- 
rent ideas from what it did before. Thus ſand or 
pounded glafs, which is opake, and white to the nak 
eye, is pelluied in a microſcope; and a hair feen thi 
way, loſes its former colour, and is in a great meafure 
lucid, with a mixture of ſome bright ſparkling co- 
rs, ſuch as appear from the refraction of diamonds, 
and other pellucid bodies. Blood to the naked eye ap- 
— all tags 1. by a good microſcope, wherein its 
| Hom only fome few globules of 
| = 1 bs in a pellucid liquor : and how theſe red 
globules would appear, if glaſſes could be found that 
could yet magnify them a thouſand or ten thouſand times 
dab The 
F. 12. infinitel wiſe * us, 
I diſcovery and all things — us, hath fitted our 
fuited to our ſenſes, faculties, and organs, to the conve- 
— niencies of life, and the bufineſs we have to 
do here. We are able, by our ſenſes, to know and 
diſtinguiſh things ; and to examine them fo far, as to 


apply 


2 
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apply them to our uſes, and ſeveral ways to accom- 
modate the exigencies of this life. We have infight 
enough into their admirable contrivances and wonderful 
effects, to admire and magnify the wiſdom, power, 
and goodneſs of their author. Such a knowledge as 
this, which is ſuited to our preſent condition, we want 
not facultics to attain. But it appears not, that God 
intended we ſhould have a perfect, clear, and adequate 
knowledge of them: that perhaps is not in the com- 
on of any finite being. We are furniſhed with 
Ities (dull and weak as they are) to diſcover enough 
in the creatures, to lead us to the Knowledge of the 
Creator, and the knowledge of our duty ; and we are 
fitted well with abilities to provide for the 
conveniencies of living: thefe are our bufineſs in this 
world. But were our ſenſes altered, and made much 
quicker and acuter, the appearance and outward ſcheme 
of things would have quite another face to us; and, I 
am apt to think, would be inconfiſtent with our 
or at leaſt well-being, in this part of the univerſe 
which we inhabit. He that conſiders how little our 
conſtitusion is able to bear a remove into parts of this 
air, not much higher than that we commonly breathe 
in, will have reaſon to be fatisfied, that in this globe of 

earth allotted for our manſion, the all-wife Architect 
has ſuited our and the bodies that are to affect 
them, one to another. If our ſenſe of hearing were 
but one thouſand times quicker than it is, how would 
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quieteſt retirement be leſs able to fleep or meditate, 
than in the middle of a ſea- fight. Nay, if that moſt 
inſtructive of our ſenſes, feeing, were in any man a 
thouſand or a hundred thouſand times more acute than 
it is by the beſt microſcope, things ſeveral millions of 
times leſs than the ſmalleſt object of his fight now, 
would then be viſible to his naked eyes, and fo he 
would come nearer to the diſcovery of p texture and 
motion of the minute parts of corporeal things; and 
in many of them, probably get ideas of their internal 
conſtitutions. But then he would be in a quite dif- 
ferent world from. other people: 2 


a perpetual noiſe diftract us? And we ſhould in the 
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parts of the machine, made him loſe its uſe. 
L 13. And here give me leave to pro- 


about ſpirits, Poſe an extravagant conjecture of mine, 
viz. that fince we have ſome reaſon (if there 
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texpas ; yet in effect are complex and 
Thus the idea which an Engliſhman ſig- 
nifies by the name Swan, 13 white colour, long neck, 
red beak, black legs, and whole feet, and all theſe of a 
certain fize, with a er of ſwimming in the water, 
ing a certain kind of noiſe : and perhaps, to 
a man who has long obſerved this kind of birds, ſome 
other ies which all terminate in ſenſible ſimple 
ideas, all united in one common ſubject. 

$. 15. Beſides the complex ideas we have 
of material ſenſible ſubſtances, of which I 
have laſt ſpoken, by the ſimple ideas we 


ing, knowing, 
2 in ſome ſubſtance : 


perception and notion of 
immaterial ſubſtances, as we have of material. For 
putting together the ideas of thinking and willing, or 
the power of moving or quieting corporeal motion, 
joined to ſubſtance, of which} we have no diſtinct idea, 
we have the idea of an immaterial ſpirit ; 
ting together the ideas of coherent ſolid 

wer of being moved, joined with ſubſtance, of which 
— we have no politive idea, we have the idea of 
matter. The one is as clear and diſtinct an idea as 
the other: the idea of thinking, and moving a body, 
being as clear and diſtinct ideas, as the ideas of exten- 
fion, ſolidity, and being moved. For our idea of fub- 
ſtance is equally obſcure, or none at all in both: it is 
but a ſuppoſed I know not what, to ſupport thoſe ideas 
we call accidents. It is for want of reflection that we 
are apt to think, that our ſenſes ſhow us nothing but 
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material things. Every act of ſenſation, when duly 
conſidered, gives us an equal view of both parts of na- 
ture, the c and ſpiritual. For whilſt I know, 
by ſeeing or hearing, &c. that there is ſome co 

being without me, the object of that ſenſation; I do 
more certainly know, that there is ſome ſpiritual being 
within me that fees and hears. This, I muſt be con- 
vinced, cannot be the action of bare inſenſible mat- 
ter; nor ever could be, without an immaterial think- 


ing being. 

F. 16. By the complex idea of extended, No idea of 
figured, coloured, and all other ſenſible abſtract ſub- 
qualities, which is all that we know of ir, *=nc<- 
we are as far from the idea of the ſubſtance of body, as 
if we knew nothing at all: nor after all the acquaintance 
and familiarity, which we imagine we have with mat- 
ter, and the many qualities men aſſure themſelves they 
perceive and know in bodies, will it perhaps upon exa- 
mination be found, that they have any more, or clearer, 
primary ideas belonging to body, than they have be- 
longing to immaterial ſpirit. 

$. 17. The primary ideas we have pecu- The coheſion 
liar to body, as contradiſtinguiſhed to ſpi- of ſclid pans 
rit, are the cohefion of ſolid, and conſe. m impulle 
quently ſeparable, parts, and a power of 13 
communicating motion by impulſe. Theſe, body. 

I think, are the original ideas proper and 


peculiar to body: for figure is but the conſequence of 


finite extenſion. 
$. 18. The ideas we have belonging, and Thinking 
peculiar to ſpirit, are thinking and will, or — motix ity 
a power of putting body into motion by ideas of fps: 
t, and which is conſequent to it, it. 
liberty. For as body cannot but commu- 
nicate its motion by impulſe to another body, EYTY it 
meets with at reſt; ſo the mind can put bodies into 
motion, or forbear to do fo, as it pleaſes. The ideas 
of exiſtence, duration, and mobility, are common, to 


them both. 2 
K 


$. 19. There is no reaſon why it ſhould 
be thought ſtrange, that I make mobi- 
2 for having no other 


idea 
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Rr of diſtance = wad is do 
C as at reſt; finding, that 
(in, = well as bodies, cannot operate WT eve 
they are, and that f irits do operate at feveral times 
in ſeveral places; I cannot but attribute change of 
to all finite 2 (for of the infinite ſpirit I 
— not here.) For my foul a real being, as 
well as my body, is certainly as capable of changing 
diſtance with any other body, or as body eld 
andi fo is capable of motion. And if a mathematician 
cis condier + — or a change of that dif- 
tance between two poi 


8 hi oO 1 8 
united to his body, it 
rney between Oxford and 
n__—_ ——— 
wen Amer tn I An 
dart oder op, 
of its motion, its being ſeparated from the 
death, I think, will; for ro conſider it as going 
the body, or leaving it, and yet to have no idea 
motion, to me 1 ble. 
$. 21. If it be faid by any one, that 
place, becauſe it hath none, for the ſpirits 
loco, but ubi; I ſuppoſe that way of 
now be of much weight to many, in an 
to admire, or ſuffer themſclves 


are not capable of motion. 1 4 
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attributed to God ; not becauſe he is an immaterial, but 
becauſe he is an infinite ſpirit. | 

F. 22. Let us compare then our complex Idea of foul 
idea of an immaterial ſpirit with our com- — 
plex idea of body, and {ce whether there be | 
any more obſcurity in one than in the other, and in which 
moſt. Our idea of body, as I think, is an extended 
folid ſubſtance, capable of communicating motion by 
impulſe: And our idea of foul, as an immaterial ſpirit, 
is of a ſubſtance that thinks, and has a power of ex- 
citing motion in body, by willing or thought. Thete, 
I think, are' our c x ideas of foul! and body, as 
contra diftinguithed ; and now let us examine which 
has moſt obicurity in it, and difficulty to be appre- 
hended. I know, that people, whoſe hts are im- 
merſed in matter, and have fo ſubjected their minds to 
their ſenſes, that they ſeldom reflect on any thing be- 
yond them, are apt to ſay, they cannot comprehend 
a thinking thing, which perhaps is true : but I affirm, 
when they conſider it well, they can no more compre- 

L 23. If any one fay, he knows not obegon of 
what it is thinks in him; he means, he folid parts in 


to make cxtenfion. For 
of the particles of air may ac- 
ion of ſeveral parts of matter, that 
particles of air, and have pores 
of air; yet the weight, or pref- 
explain, nor can be a cauſe of 

particles of air themſelves. And 

t * or 12 ſubtiler Argo 
y uni hold rogether the parts 
air, as well as other bodies; yet it can- 
itſelf, and hold the parts 
up every the leaſt corpuſcle of that materia 
= lubtilis. 


5 


75 


3 


F 
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ſubtilis. So that that how ingeniouſly ſo. 
ever explained, by ſhowing, that the parts of ſenſible 
bodies are held together by the preffire of other exter- 
nal inſenſible bodies, reaches not the parts of the æther 
itſelf: and by how much the more evident it proves, 
that the parts of other bodies are held together by the 
external preſſure of the æther, and can have no other 
conceivable cauſe of their cohefion and union, by fo 
much the more it leaves us in the dark concerning the 
coheſion of the parts of the corpuſcles of the #ther 
itſelf; which we can neither conceive without parts, 
they being bodies, and diviſible ; nor how their 
parts cohere, they wanting that cauſe coheſion, 
c of all other 
les. | 

F. 24. But, in truth, the preſſure of any ambient 
fluid, how great ſocver, can be no intelligible cauſe of 
the coheſion of the ſolid parts of matter. For t 
ſuch a preſſure may hinder the avulſion of two poliſhed 


ſuperficies, one from another, in a line icular 
to them, as in the experiment of two poliſhed mar- 
bles; yet it can never, in the leaſt, hi the ſepara- 


tion by a motion, in a line cl to thoſe furtaces. 
Becauſe the ambient fluid, having a full liberty to ſuc- 
ceed in each point of f deſerted by a lateral mo- 
tion, reſiſts fuch a motion of bodies fo joined, no more 
than it would reſiſt the motion of that body, were it 
on all fides environed by that fluid, and toucked no 
other body : and therefore, if there were no other cauſc 
of coheſion, all parts of bodies muſt be cafily ſeparable 
by ſuch a lateral fliding motion. For if the preſſure of 
the zther be the adequate cauſe of cohefion, wherever 
that cauſe operates not, there can be no cohefion. And 
fince it cannot operate againſt ſuch a lateral ſeparation, 
(as has been ſhown) therefore in every imaginary plane, 
interſecting any maſs of matter, there could be no more 
cohefion, than of two poliſhed ſurfaces, which will 
always, notwitk ſtanding any imaginable prefſure of a 
fluid, cafily ſlide one from another. So that, perhaps, 
how clear an idea ſoever we think we have of the ex- 
tenſion of body, which is nothing but the — 
i 
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ſolid parts, he that ſhall well conſider it in his mind, 
may have reaſon to conclude, that it is as cafy for him 
to have a clear idea, how the foul thinks, as how body 
is extended, For fince body is no farther, nor other- 
wife extended, than by the union and cohefion of its 
ſolid parts, we ſhall very ill comprehend the extenſion 


ing man will, I ſuppoſe, be here at a 
own, or another man's ing. 5 
$. 26. The little bodies that compoſe that fluid we 
call water, are fo extremely ſmall, that I have never 
heard of any one, who by a microſcope (and yet I have 
that ha 
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motion, we rr, gue 


together ſo firmly; he that 
ment that makes them ftick fo falt one to anocher : 


| ſubſtance as hard to be conceived as a thinking im- 
— whatever difficulties ſome would raiſe 


bn > a little farther, 
that which is brought to explain the cohefion 
of bodies, is as unintelh as the cohefion itſelf. 
For if matter be conſidered, as no doubt it is, finite, 
let any one fend his c to the extremities 
of the univerſe, and there ſee what conceivable 
what bond he can imagine to hold this maſs of matter 
in fo cloſe a from whence ſteel has 
its firmneſs, and the 
and indiffolubility. 
its extremes; and there muſt be ſomethi 
from ſcattering aſunder. If, to avoid 
_— — 
abyſs of infinite matter, Jet him confider what light he 
thereby brings to the coheſion of body, and whether 
intelligible, by re- 
it into a the moſt abſurd and moſt 
le of all other: So far is our extenſion 
(which is nothing but the coheſion of ſolid 
( — — 
* 


he be ever the nearer making it 
folving 
inc 
of 
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would inquire into the nature, cauſe, or manner of it» 
than the idea of thinking. 

. 28. Another idea we have of body is Cnmunica 
the power of communication of motion by tion of mo- 
tion by im- 


— 


qually in- 


motion is loſt to one body, as 1s got to the other, which 4 
is the ordinarieſt caſe, we can have no other concep- 4 
tion, but of the paſſing of motion out of one body into 1 
1 
4 


nication, either from body or ſpirit, the idea which 


— ow date. 
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think, we have as many, and as clear ideas belonging to 
ſpirit, as we have belonging to body, the ſubſtance of 
each being equally unknown to us; and the idea of 
thinking in ſpirit as clear as of extenfion in body; 
and the communication of motion by thought, which 
we attribute to ſpirit, is as evident as that by impulſe, 
which we aſcribe to body. Conſtant experience makes 
us ſenſible of both theſe, though our narrow under- 
ſtandings can com neither. For when the mind 
would look beyond thoſe original ideas we have from 
ſenſation or reflection, and rate into their cauſes, 
ion, 3 ſtill it diſcovers 


1 cntannd EliCD. he pr Nay that 
there are thinking ones: experience aſſures us of the 
exiſtence of ſuch beings ; and that the one hath a power 

to move body by impulſe, the other by thought; this 
we cannot doubt of. I fay, every moment 
furniſhes us with the clear ideas, both of the one and 


we the pomger uire farther into their nature, cauſes, and 
manner, nn en 


n N . 
a ſubſtance we know not ſhould by i 
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rit is unknown to us; and ſo is the ſubſtance of body 
equally unknown to us. Two primary qualities or 
properties of body, viz. folid coherent and im- 
pulſe, we have diſtinct clear ideas of: fo likewiſe 
we know, and have diſtinct clear ideas of two pri 
qualities or properties of ſpirit, viz. thinking, and a 
power of action; i. e. a power of beginning or ſt 

ping ſeveral thoughts or motions. We have alſo 

ideas of feveral qualities inherent in bodies, and have 
the clear diſtinct ideas of them ; which qualities are but 
the various modifications of the extenſion of cohering 
folid parts, and their motion. We have likewiſe the 
ideas of the ſeveral modes of thinking, viz. believing, 
ing; all which are 


ideas of willing, moving the body conſequent to 
it, and with the body itſelf too; for, as has been ſhown, 
ſpirit is capable of motion. | 
F. 31. Laſtly, if this notion of imma- The notion 
terial ſpirit may have perhaps ſome diffi. of ſpirit in- 
culties in it not eaſy to be explained, we "=. 
have therefore no more reaſon to deny or 
doubt the exiſtence of ſuch ſpirits, than 
we have to deny or doubt the exiſtence of | 
body; becauſe the notion of body is cum- 
bered with ſome difficultics very hard, and 
| Poſſible to be explained or underſtood by us. 
would fain have inſtanced any thing in our notion of 
Irit more , Or nearer a contradiction, than 


but the ſeveral modes of thinking. 
and 


ficial ideas of thi diſcovered to us only car gi 
the ſenſes from without, or by the 


mind, reflecting on what it experiments in itſelf with+ 


K 3 
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in, have no knowledge beyond that, much lefs of the 


58 


17 
b 
- 


5 


i 


ing, as of ſolidity: 
know not why we may not as well allow a thinking 
thing without ſolidity, i. e. immaterial, to exiſt, as a 


ſolid thing without thinking, i. c. matter, to exiſt; © 


_ eſpecially fince it is not harder to conceive how think- 
ing ſhould exift without matter, than how matter ſhould 
think. For whenſvever we would proceed beyond theſe 
fimple ideas we have from ſenſation and reflection, and 
dive farther into the nature of things, we fall preſently 
into darkneſs and obſcurity, perplexedneſs and difficul- 
ties; and can diſcover nothing farther but our own 
ignorance, But whichever of theſe com- 
plex ideas be cleareſt, that of body, or immaterial ſpi- 
Tit, this is evident, that. the fimple ideas that make 
them up are no other than what we have received from 
ſenſation or reflection: and ſo is it of all our other ideas 

of ſubſtances, even of God himſelf. 
have of the incomprehenſible ſupreme be- 
ing, we ſhall find, that we come by it the ſame way ; 
- and that the complex ideas we have both of God and 
ſeparate ſpirits are made up of the fimple ideas we 
receive from reflection: v. g. having, from what we 
experiment in ourſelves, the ideas of exiſtence and 
duration ; of knowledge and power ; of pleaſure and 
ed ed ara 
* 


— 
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by. 


: 
q 


1 


' 


— 
15 


; 
+ 


power, till we come to that we 
alſo of the duration of exiſtence, with- 
or end; and ſo frame the idea of an 
ing. The or extent wherein we aſcribe 
er, wiſdom, and all other I 
any ideas of) to that ſoverei 


BF 


alſo 


y 


done 
and 


8 
l 
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: 
: 


i 
; 


a 
: 
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+ 
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2 * po - A all —— * 

again com w dds 
been ſhown, originally got from ſenfation and reflection, 
CET i RIS 
No ides in F. 36. This farther is to be obſerved, 
our complex that there is no idea we attribute to God, 
one of ſpirits, —_—— e 


but thoſe | Becauſe, 
from ſenſa- 4 
= , — bay to any thing but body, but thoſe 


by reflection we receive from the 
operation of our own minds, we can attribute to ſpi- 
rits no other but what we receive from thence : and all 
the difference we can put between them in our con- 
templation of ſpirits, is only in the feveral extents and 
degrees of their knowledge, power, duration, happi- 
neſs, &c. For that in our ideas, as well of ſpirits, as 
„ we are reſtrained to thoſe we receive 


of other things 
from ſenſation and reflection, is evident from hence, 
that in our ideas of ſpirits, how much foever advanced 
in perfection beyond thoſe of bodies, even to that of 
infinite, we cannot yet have any idea of the manner 
diſcover their thoughts one to another : 

* 


wherein they 
we muſt neceſſarily conclude, that 
Tits, which are beings that have | 
and greater happineſs than we, muſt needs have alfo a 
perſecter way of communicating their thoughts than 
we have, who are hn toad uſe — tone 
and particalar founds ; which are therefore of moſt 
neral uſe, a being the beſt nd quickeſt we are capable 
of. =O — 
periment in ourſelves, and conſequently no notion 
it at all, we have no idea how ſpirits, which uſe 
not words, can with quickneſs, or much leſs how ſpi- 
rits, that have no bodies, can be maſters of their own 
thoughts, and communicate or conceal. them at plea- 
fure, though we cannot but neceſſarily ſuppoſe they 
. 

. 37. And thus we have ſeen, what kind 
12 mY I of ſubſtances of all kinda, 

wherein 
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wherein they conſiſt, and how we came by them. 
From whence, I think, it is very evident, 

Firſt, That all our Ideas of the ſeveral ſorts of ſub- 
ſtances or mopding dur ul but collections of fimple ideas, with 
a ſuppoſition of to which they belong, and 
in War gage though of this ſuppoſed ſome- 
thing we have no clear diſtinct idea at all. 
Secondly, That all the fimple ideas, that thus united 
in one common ſubſtratum make up our com :dcas 
of ſeveral forts of ſubſtances, are no other but ſuch 
as we have received from ſenſation or reflection. So 
that even in thoſe which we think we are moſt inti- 
mately acquainted with, and that come neareſt the com- 


prehenfion of our moſt enlarged conc » We can- 


not 

412 remote from all we have to do with, 
and do infinitely ſurpaſs any thing we can perceive in 
ourſelves by reflection, or diſcover by fenfation in 
other things, 
ideas, which we originally received from ſenſation or 


reflection ; as is evident in the complex ideas we have 


angels, and particularly of God himſelf. 

Thardly, That © med of "hs ſimple ideas, that make 
our complex ideas of ſubſtances, when truly con- 
are only powers, however we are apt to take 
them for tive qualities; v. g. the greateſt part of 
the ideas make our complex idea of gold are yel- 
lowneſs, great wei 


Absam lt which ideas are nothing elſe but ſo many 
relations to other ſubſtances, and are not really 2 
gold, confidered barely in itſelf, though they depend on 
thoſe real and primary qualities of its internal conſtitu- 


tion, whereby it has a fitneſs differently to operate, and 
— on by by ſeveral other — 


beyond thoſe ſimple ideas. And even in thoſe 


we can attain to nothing but thoſe ſimple 


weight, ductility, fuſibility and ſolubility 
&c. all united together in an unknown 


—_ 
* 
, 
v4 
' 4 
7 
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CHA F XXIV. 
Of colledtive Ideas of Subſtances. 


8 $. 1. DESIDES theſe ideas of 
| ſeveral fingle ſubſtances, as of 
man, horſe, gold, violet, apple, &c. the mind hath alſo 
complex collective ideas of fubſtances ; which I fo call, 
becauſe ſuch ideas are made up of many particular ſub- 
ſtances confidered together, as united into one idea, and 
which fo joined are looked on as one; v. g. the idea 
of fuch a collection of men as make an army, though 
conſiſting of a great number of diſtinct ſubſtances, is as 
much one idea, as the idea of a man: and the great 
collective idea of all bodies whatſoever, ſigniſied by the 
name world, is as much one idea, as the idea of any 
the leaſt particle of matter in it ; it fufficing to the 
unity of any idea, that it be confidered as one repre- 
ſentation or picture, though made up of ever ſo many 
particulars, 

Made by the g. 2- Theſe collective ideas of ſubſtances 
power of the mind makes by its power of compoſi- 
compoſing tion, and uniting ſeverally either ſimple or 
in de mind. complex ideas into one, as it does by the 
ſame faculty make the complex ideas of particular ſub- 
ſtances, conliſting of an aggregate of divers fimple 
ideas, united in one fubſtance: and as the mind, by 
putting together the repeated ideas of unity, makes the 
collective mode, or complex idea of any number, as a 
ſcore, or a groſs, &c. fo by putting together ſeveral 
particular ſubſtances, it makes collective ideas of fub- 
ſtances, as a troop, an army, a ſwarm, a city, a fleet; 
each of which, every one finds, that he to his 
own mind by one idea, in one view; and fo under that 
notion confiders thoſe ſeveral things as perſectly one, 
as one ſhip, or one atom. Nor is it harder to conceive, 
how an army of ten thouſand men ſhould make one 
idea, than how a man ſhould make one idea: it being 
as caſy to the mind to unite into one the idea of a great 
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number of men, and confider it as one, as it is to 

ite 1 particular all the diftin& ideas that make 
> wht 


things 
ting 


it we conſider all theſe — ideas _ as 
| ion, univerſe, as t 


another, into | 

and diſcourſe of them, united into one 
and ſignified by one name. For there are 
things ſo remote, nor ſo contrary, which the mind 
cannot, by this art of compoſition, bring into one idea; 
as is viſible in that ſignified by the univerſe. 


— — — — — — — — 


C H A p. XXV. 


Of Relat ion. 


. 1. DESIDES the ideas, whether ſim- * 

ple or complex, that the mind „hat. 
has of things, as they are in themſelves, 
There are others i from their compariſon one with 
another. The „ 
any thing, is not confined to iſe obj 
can carry any idea as it were . 
look beyond it, to fee how it ſtands in conformity to 
any other. When the mind fo conſiders one thing, that 
it does as it were bring it to and fet it by another, and 
carry its view from one to the qther: this is, as the 
words import, relation and reſpect; and the denomi. 
nations given to poſitive 
and ſerving as marks to the 
ſubje& itſelf denominated to ſomething 


it, are what we call relatives: ee fobrough 
together, 
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together, related. Thus, when | the mind conſiders 
Caius as ſuch a poſitive being, it takes nothing into that 
idea, but what really exiſts in Caius; v. g. when I 
confider him as a man, I have nothing in my mind bur 
the complex idea of the ſpecies, man. So likewiſe, 
when I ſay Caius is a white man, I have nothing but 
the bare conſideration of a man who hath that white 
colour. But when I gave Caius the name huſband, I 
intimate ſome other perſon ; and when I give him the 
name whiter, I intimate fome other thing: in both 
caſes my is led to ſomething beyond Caius, 
and there are two things brought into confideration. 
And fince any idea, whether fimple or complex, may be 
the occaſion why the mind thus brings two things to- 
her, and as it were takes a view of them at once, 
though ſtill confidered as diftin& ; therefore any of our 
ideas may be the foundation of relation. As in the 
above-mentioned inſtance, the contract and ceremony 
of marriage with Sempronia is the occafion of the de- 
nomination or relation of huſband; and the colour 


white the occaſion why he is faid 0 be whiter than 


free-ſtone. 
1 §. 2. Theſe, and the like relations, ex- 
without cor- Ppreſſed by relative terms, that have others 
relative with 2 reciprocal intima- 
terms not tion, as father and bi and leſs, 
—_— _ cauſe and effect, are very > li to every 
one, and every body at firſt fight perceives 
the relation. For 1 fon, huſband and wife, 
and fuch other correlative terms, ſeem fo nearly to be- 
long one to another, and through cuſtom do 1 readily 
chime and anſwer one another in people's memories, 
that, upon the naming of either of them, the thoughts 
are preſently carried beyond the thing fo named ; and 
po-body overlooks or doubts of a relation, where it is 
ſo plainly intimated. But where languages have failed 
to give correlative names, there the relation is not 
always fo eaſily taken notice of. Concubine is, no 
doubt, a relative name, as well as wife : but in lan- 
where this, and the like words, have not a cor- 


guages 
relative term, there people are not ſo apt to take them 
| | 12 ' | 10 
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to be ſo, as wanting that evident mark of relation 
which is between correlatives, which ſeem to explain 
one another, and not fo be able to exiſt, but together. 
Hence it is, that many of thoſe names which, duly 


confidered, do include evident relations, have been 


called external denominations. But all names, that are 
mote than empty ſounds, muſt ſignify ſome idea, which 
is either in the thing to which the name is applied ; and 
then it is poſitive, and is looked on as united to, and 
exiſting in the thing to which the denomination is 
given : or elſe it ariſes from the reſpect the mind finds 
in it to ſomething diſtin from it, with which it con- 
fiders it ; and then it concludes a relation. 

. 3- Another fort of relative terms there gone 4 
is, which are not looked on to be either ingly abſo- 
relative, or ſo much as external denomina- lute terms 
tions ; which yet, under the form and ap- _=_ rela- 
pearance of fignifying ſomething abſolute in * 
the ſubje&, do conceal a tacit, though leſs obſervable 
relation. Such are the ly poſitive terms of old, 
— imperfect, &c. whereof I ſhall have occafion to 
peak more at large in the following chapters. 

F. 4- This farther may be obſerved, that pu. dit. 
the ideas of relation may be the ſame in ferent from 
men, who have far different ideas of the the things te- 
things that are related, or that are thus ted. 
compared ; v. g. thoſe who have far different ideas of 
a man, may yet agree in the notion of a father: which 
is a notion fuperinduced to the ſubſtance, or man, and 
refers only to an act of that thing called man, whereby 
he contributed to the 
let man be what it will. 
S. 5. The nature therefore of relation Gbange of | 
— in the referring or comparing two relation may 
things one to another; from which com- be withour 
pariſon, one or both comes to be denomi- a _ 4 
nated. And if either of thoſe things be 
removed or ceaſe to be, the relation ceaſes, and the de- 
nomination to it, though the other receive 
in itſelf no alteration at all: v. g. Caius, whom I con- 
ſider to-day as a father, ceaſes to be fo to-morrow, Y 


of one of his own kind, - 


5 one to another ; but the whole 
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by the death of his ſon, without any alteration made 
in himſelf. Nay, barely by the mind's changing the 
odject to which it compares any thing, the fame thing 
is capable of having contrary inations at the 
fame time: v. g. Caius, compared to ſeveral perſons, - 
may truly be ſaid to be older and younger, ſtronger, and 


weaker, &c. | ; 

$. 6. Whatſoever doth or can exift, or be 
confidered as one thing, is poſitive; and 
ſo not only fimple ideas and ſubſtances, but 
modes alfo, are poſitive beings: though 
the parts of which they conſiſt, are very often relative 
confidered as 


ge cs The fame may be fad of a 
v, a tune, &c. for there can be no relation, but 

betwixt two things confidered as two things. 
muſt always be in relation two ideas, or either 
in themſelves really ſeparate, or conſidered as dĩſtinct, 


— Firſt, that there is no one thing, whe- 
ther fimple idea, ſubſtance, mode, or rela- 

tion, or name of either of them, which is not capable 
of almoſt an infinite number of conſiderations, in re- 
ference to other things ; 
ſmall part of men's thoughts and words : v. g. 
man may at once be concerned in, and ſuſtain all theſe 
following relations, and many more, viz. father, bro- 
ther, for ather, » father-in-law, ſon-in- 
has. huſband, friend, enemy, fu ject, 


and therefore this makes no 
one 


bigger, | 
: like, de. to an almoſt infinite number ; be being f. 


pable of as many relations, as there can be occaſions of 
ing him to other things, in any manner of agree- 
ment, diſagreement, or reſpect whatſoever. For, as 
I faid, relation is a way of comparing or conſidering 
two things together, and giving one or both of them 
fome appellation from that compariſon; and ſometimes 
giving even the relation itſelf a name. 
$. 8. Secondly, This farther may be con- h zn f 
concerning relation, that t M 

be not contained in the real exiſtence of clearer often 
things, but ſomething extrancous and ſy. man of the 
perinduced ; yet the ideas which relative — W 2 
words ſtand for, are often clearer and more 

diſtinct, than of thoſe ſubſtances to which they do belong. 
The notion we have of a father, or brother, is a great 
deal clearer and more diſtinct, than that we have of a 
man; or, it you will, paternity is a thing whereof it is 
eaſier to have a clear idea, than of humanity: and 1 
can much eaſier conceive what a friend is, than what 
God. Becauſe the knowledge of one action, or one 
fimple idea, is oftentimes ſufficient to give me the no- 
tion of a relation: but to the knowing of any ſubſtan- 
tial being, an accurate collection of fundry ideas is 
neceſſary. A man, if he compares two things together, 
can hardly be ſuppoſed not to know what it is, wherein 
he com them: ſo that when he compares any 
things together, he cannot but have a very clear idea 
of that relation. The ideas then of relations are capa- 
ble at leaſt of being more perfect and diſtinct in our 
minds, than thoſe of ſubſtances. Becauſe it is com- 
monly hard to know all the ſimple ideas which are 
really in any ſubſtance, but for the moſt part eaſy enough 
to know the ſimple ideas that make up any relation I 
think on, or have a name for: v. g. comparing two 
men, in reference to one common parent, it 1s very 
eaſy to frame the ideas of brothers, without having yer 
the ect idea of a man. For fignificant relative 
words, as well as others, ſtanding only for ideas; and 
thoſe being all either fimple, er made up of ſimple 
ones, it ſuffices; for the knowing the preciſe idea the 
relative term ſtands for, to have a clear Wr 


oy 
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that which is the foundation of the relation ; which 
may be done without having S3 

it is attributed to. the notion, 
chick, between the two caffiowaries in St. James's park ; 
I have but a very obfcure and imper- 
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$. 9. Thirdly, Though there be 4 great 
mber of conſiderations 
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1 with the thing they 8 imply 
alſo ſomething „* exterior to the exiſtence 


of that thing. 6 

Conclus 11. Having laid down theſe ies 
relation in » I ſhall now 

to ſhow, in fame inflinces, how all the ideas 

ve have of relation are made up, * 


CHAP. XVI. | 
Of Cauſe and Effet, and other Relations. 


_$. 1. IN the notice that our ſenſes take wbence 
Tk conſtant viciſſitude of _— 
things, we cannot but obſerve, that feveral 
begin to exiſt; 


produced, effect. Thus finding that in that ſubſtance 
which we call wax fluidity, which is a fimple idea that 
was not in it before, is conſtantly produced by the ap- 
plication of a certain degree of heat ; we call the fimple 
idea of heat, in relation to fluidity in wax, the cauſe 
of it, and fluidity the effect. So alſo finding that the 
ſubſtance of wood, which is a certain collection of fim- 
ple ideas, ſo called, by the application of fire is turned 
into another ſubſtance, called aſhes, i. e. another com- 
plex idea, conſiſting of a collection of ſimple ideas, quite 
different from that complex idea which we call wood: 
we confider fire, in relation to aſhes, as cauſe, and the 
aſhes as effect. So that whatever is confidered by us 
to conduce or operate to the producing any particular 
fate idea, or calteſiion of 6:ngke them. whether ſub- 
ſtance or mode, which did not before exiſt, hath 
in our minds the relation of a cauſe, and fo is denomi- 
nated by us. 

Vor. I. = $. 2. 


no great difficulty to diſtinguiſh the ſeveral originals of 
things into two ſoats. 

Firſt, when the thing is wholly made new, fo that 
no part thereof did ever exift before; as when a new 
particle of matter doth begin to exiſt, in rerum natura, 
which had before no being, and this we call creation. 

Secondly, when a thing is made up of particles, 
which did all of them before exiſt, but that very thi 
fo conſtituted of pre-exiſting particles, which, conſi- 
dered all , make up ſuch a collection of fimple 
ideas as had not any exiſtence before ; as this man, this 
And this, when referred to 


by internal principle, hut fet on work, and received 
from ſome external agent or cauſe, and working by 
inſenſible ways, which we perceive not, we call gene- 
ration; when the cauſe is extrinſecal, and the effect 
ed by a ſenſible ſeparation, or juxta-poſitĩon of 
diſcernible parts, we call it making; and ſuch are all 
artificial things. When any ſimple idea is L 
which was not in that ſubject before, we call it altera- 
tion. Thus a man is a picture made, and 
either of them altered, when any new ſenſible quality 
or ſimple idea is p ed in either of them, which 
was not there and the things thus made to 
exiſt, which were not there before, are effects; and 
thoſe things, which operatcd to the exiſtence, cauſes. 
In which, and all other cauſes, we may obſerve, that 
the notion of cauſe and effect has its riſe from ideas, 
received by ſenſation, or tion; and that this rela- 
tion, n ſoever, terminates at laſt in 
them. For to have the idea of cauſe and effect, it ſuf- 
fices to confider any fimple idea, or ſubſtance, as begin- 


ning to exiſt by the operation of ſome other, without 
$3 


knowing the manner of that operation. 
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F. 3. Time and place are alſo the founda- I tion 
tions of very large relations, and all finite time. ” 
beings at leaſt are concerned in them. But 
having already ſhown, in another place, how we get 
theſe ideas, it may ſuffice here to intimate, that moſt 
of the denominations of things, received from time, 
are only relations. Thus when any one fays, that queen 
Elizabeth lived fixty-nine, and reigned forty-five years, 
theſe words import only the relation of that duration 
to ſome other, and mean no more than this, that the 
duration of her exiſtence was equal to fixty-nine, and 
the duration of her government to forty-five annual 
revolutions of the fun; and fo are all words, anſwering, 
how long. Again, William the Conqueror invaded 
about the year 1066, which nicans this, that 
taking the duration from our Saviour's time till now, 
for one entire great of time, it ſhows at what 
diſtance this invaſion was from the two extremes: and 


which we meaſure, and to which we thereby confider 
it as related. Y 
F. 4. There are yet, beſides thoſe, other words of 


time, that ordinarily are to ſtand for poſitive 
ideas, which yet will, when confidered, be found to 
be relative, ſuch as are. young, old, &c. which include 
and intimate the relation any thing has to a certain 
length of duration, whereof we have the idea in our 
minds. Thus having ſettled in our the idea 
of the ordinary duration of a man to be ſeventy years, 
when we ſay a man is y we mean that his age is 
yet but a ſmall part of that which uſually men attain 
to: and when we denominate him old, we mean that 
his duration is run out almoſt to the end of that which 


minds, as ordinarily belonging to that fort of animals: 
which is plain, in the application of theſe names to 
other things: for a man is called 1 8 Oy 
32 ; but yet a 

2 
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we call old at twenty, and a dog at ſeven years; 


7 
AT 
3 


14 


in each of theſe, we compare their age to dif- 
ideav'of duration, which are ſettled in our minds, 
belonging to theſe ſeveral forts of animals, in the 
courſe of nature. But the ſun and ſtars, 
Ea — mn we th 
OR of bebo. Tits cron rrdengng pow: 
This term belonging pro- 


i 


bf 


lj 


F 
8 


perly to thoſe thi we can obſerve in the ordi- 
nary courſe of things, EN 
end in a certain of time; and fo have in our 
minds, as it were, N 
the ſeveral parts of their duration; and, by the relation 
they bear thereunto, call them young or old: which we 


or Sake. A 
periods we know not. J 
F. 5. The relation alſo that things 


Relations of „„ 
— tances, is very obvious to obſerve; as 
ing-croſs, N ND 

in in t as in du- 
ration, ſo in extenſion and bulk, there are ſome ideas 
that are relative, which we fignify by names that are 
thought poſitive ; as great and little are truly relations. 


For here alſo having, by obſervation, ſettled in our 


minds the ideas of the bigneſs of ſeveral ſpecies of things 


from thoſe we have been moſt accuſtomed to, we make 
them as it were the ſtandards whereby to denominate 
the bulk of others. Thus we call a great apple, ſuch a. 
one as is bigger than the ordi fort of thoſe we have 
been uſed to; and a little horſe, ſuch a one as comes 
not up to the ſize of that idea, which we have in our 
minds; to belong ordinarily to horſes: and that will 
bs © gore ons bo © ER, which is but a little 


one to a Fleming: they two ken Everal the different 
breed of their countries, taken -fized ideas to 
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ſay a weak man, we mean one that has not ſo much 
rength or power to move, as uſually men have, or 


ſt 
uſually thoſe of his ſize have: which is a comparing 


I ——— 
of men, or men of ſuch a fize. The like, when 
fay the creatures are all w ; weak, 


diſproportion 


11 


relations 3 greateſt 
eaions (nd der erte ketten : 
has neceſſary ſtores. Neceſſary and 
tive words; one having a relation to 
the voyage 

which relations, how they 


nate in ideas derived from ſenſation or reflection, is too 
— — 
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CHAP. XXVII. 


Of Identity and Diverſity. 


$. 1. NOTHER occaſion the mind Whereia 
often takes of comparing, is the —_— 
very being of things ; when conſidering **- 
any thing as exiſting at any determined time and place, 
we com it with itſelf exiſting at another time, and 
ome hone the thine of nds and res: When 
we ſee any thing to be in in any inſtant of 
time, we are ſure (be it what it will) that it is that 
very thing, and not another, which at that ſame time 
exiſts in another place, how like and undiſtinguiſhable 
ſoever it may be in all other reſpects : and in this con- 
ſiſts identity, when the idea it is attributed to, vary 
not at all from what they were that moment wherein 
we conſider their former exiſtence, and to which we 
compare the preſent. For we never finding, nor con 
ceiv ſſible, that two things of the fame kind 
F SS Ro ws. we 
rightly conclude, that whatever exiſts any where at any. 
time, excludes all of the ſame kind, and is there itſelf 
alone, 2 whether any W 
3 
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be the ſame or no; it refers always to ſomething that 
exiſted ſuch a time in ſuch a place, which it was certain 
at that inſtant was the fame with itſelf, and no other. 
From whence it follows, that one thing cannot have 
two beginn! of exiſtence, nor two thi one be. 
inning ; it being impoſſible for two things of the 
ene in the ſame inſtant, in the very 
fame place, or one and the fame thing in different 
That therefore that had one beginning, is the 
ime thing ; and that which had a different beginning 
in time and place from. that, is not the fame, but 
diverſe. That which has made the difficulty about this 
felation, has been the little care and attention uſed in 
having iſe notions of the things to which it is at- 


8 $. 2. We have the ideas but of three 
Ease. ſorts of ſubſtances; 1. God. 2. Finite in- 

tefligences. 3. Bodies. Firſt, God is wich- 
our beginning, eternal, unalterable, and everywhere ; 
and therefore concerning his identity, there can be 


ter, to which no 
i it is 


ty . 
* 1 and of ufe to the 

ng. ot being but | 
modes or relations ultimately 9 — 
in ſubſtances, the identity and diverſity of 
l 


es, as permanent LTD 
at : different times = places; and therefore 


plied: v. g. r“ 
body under one immutable ſuperfic ies, exiſti 
determined time and place; it is evident A 
dered in any inſtant of its exiſtence, it is in that i 
the _ N 
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it is, and nothing elſe, it is the ſame, ſo muſt 
tinue as as its exiſtence is continued; for fo long 
il be the fame, and no other. In xo Ty may Hud 
the fame 
—_ | 
LET 
be ever 
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vous? It anſwered, De Marinnan. The prince, A 
* qui eſtes vous? The parrot, A un Portugais. Prince, 
0 fais tu la? Parrot, Je garde les The 
00 laughed, and faid, Vous gardez les poulles ? 
„ Oui moi, & je ſcai bien faire; 
* and made the chuck four or five times that people 
© uſe to make to chickens when they call them. I fer 
« down the words of this worthy dialogue in French, 


144 
0 


7 


Te 


4: 


upon it ; iſs to re- 
lieve or enli with ſuch 


reader ſhould 
author's own 
ve It 
incredible ; for it cannot . 
man as he, who had ſufficiency to warrant all 
the teſtimonies he gives ſo 
much pains, in a place where it hing to do, to 


fb gp only on a man whom he mentions as 
is friend, but on a prince in whom he acknowledges 
very great honeſty and piety, a ſtory, which if he him- 
ſelf thought incredible, he could not but alfo think 
ridiculous. The prince, it is plain, who vouches this 
ſtory, and our author, who relates it from him, both 
- of them call this talker a parrot: and I aſk any one 
elſe, who thinks ſuch a tory fit to be told, r 


y 
thinking, and as it feems to me effential to it: 
it being impoſſible for any one to perceive, wi 
i that he does perceive. When we fee, hear, 


fo. Thus it is always as to our preſent ſen- 
wns and ions: and by this every one is to 
that which he calls felf; it not being confi- 
in this caſe whether the fame ſelf be continued 
the ſame or divers ſubſtances. For fince conſciouſ- 
_ neſs always accompanies thinking, and it is that which 
makes every one to be what he calls ſelf, and thereby 
diſtinguiſhes himſelf from all other thinking thi 
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ſubſtances, or varicty of particular bodies: unleſs they 
will fay, it is one immaterial pon oat. nes oe: 
fame life in brutes, as it is one immaterial f that 
makes the ſame perfon in men; which the 
at leaſt will not admit, for fear of making brutes think- 


things too. 
ne of the queſtion, 
» vides if the. fone thinking ubſtance (ſu 


« immaterial ſubſtances only to think) be chad. © 
* can be the ſame Þ 1 cots ths cnt he 
reſolved, but by who know what kind of ſub- 
ſtances they are that do think, and whether the conſci- 
ouſneſs of paſt 
ſubſtance to another. I grant, were the ſame 
conſciouſneſs the ſame — Cen, it could not : 
but it being a preſent repreſentation of a paſt action, 
why it may not be poſſible, that that may be repreſented 
to the mind to have been, which really never was, will 
remain to be ſhown. And therefore how far the con- 
| ſcioufneſs of paſt actions is annexed to any individual 
agent, ſo that another cannot poſſibly have it, will 
hard for us. to determine, till we know what kind 
„ 
perception accompanying. it, how performed 
thinking ſubſtances, who cannot think without being 
conſcious of it. But that which we call the fame con- 
fciouſneſs, not bei 4. 

intellectual ſubſtance may not have to it, as 
done by itſelf, 1 2 
by ſome other agent; why, I fay, ſuch a repreſ 

may not poſſibly be without reality of matter of fact, 
as well as ſeveral repreſentations in dreams are, which 
yet whilſt dreaming we take for true, will be difficult to 
conclude from the nature of things. And that it never 
is ſo, will by us, till we have clearer views of the nature 
ol thinking ſubſtances, be beſt reſolved into the good- 
neſs of. who, as far as the happineſs or miſery of 
any of his ſenſible creatures is concerned in it, will 
not by a fatal error of theirs transfer from one to ano- 
Wanne which draws reward or puniſh- 
ment with it. How far this may be an argument 
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could be the fame perſon with Socrates? Let any one 
reflect upon himſelf, and conclude that he has in him- 
ſelf an immaterial ſpirit, which is that which thinks 
in him, and in the conſtant change of his keeps 
him the ſame: and is that which he calls himfelf: let 
him alſo ſuppoſe it to be the fame ſoul that was in 
Neſtor or Therſites, at the fiege of Troy (for fouls be- 
ing, as far as we know any thing of them in their na- 
ture, indifferent to any parcel of matter, the ſuppoli- 
tion has no apparent abſurdity in it) which it may have 
been, as well as it is now the foul of any other man: 
but he now having no conſciouſneſs of any of the ac- 
tions either of Neſtor or Therſites, does or can he con- 
ceĩve himſelf the fame perſon with either of them? 
can he be concerned in either of their actions? attri- 
bute them to himſelf, or think them his own more 
than the actions of any other men that ever exiſted ? 
So that this conſciouſneſs not reaching to any of the 
actions of cither of thoſe men, he is no more one ſelf 
with either of them, than if the foul or immaterial ſpi- 
rit that now informs him, had been created, and be- 
ran to exiſt, when it began to inform his preſent bod 

it were ever fo true, that the ſpirit that 
informed Neſtor's or Therfites's body, were numeri- 
cally the ſame that now informs his. For this would 
no more make him the fame with Neſtor, than 
if ſome of the particles of matter that were once a 
part of Neſtor, were now a part of this man; the ſame 
immaterial ſubſtance, without the ſame conſciouſneſs, 
no more making the ſame perſon by being united to 
any body, than the fame le of matter, without 
conſciouſneſs united to any body, makes the ſame per- 
fon. But let him once find himfelf confcious of any 
of the actions of Neſtor, he then finds himſelf the ſame 
on with Neſtor. 

F. 15. And thus we may be able, without any diffi- 
culty, to conceive the fame perſon at the reſurrection, 
in a body not exactly in make or parts the fame 
which he had here, the fame conſciouſneſs going along 
_ with the ſoul that inhabits it. But yet the foul alone, 
in the change of bodies, would fcarce to any one, but 
to him that makes the foul the man, be enough to 
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point of being the ſame ſelf, it matters not whether 
this preſent ſelf be made up of the fame or other ſub- 
ſtances ; I being as much concerned, and as juſtly ac- 
countable for any action that was done a thouſand years 
ſince, a ted to me now by this ſelf- conſciouſ- 
neſs, as I am for what I did the laſt momenr. 
Self F. 17. Self is that conſcious thinki 
— thing whatever ſubſtance made up of 
(whether ſpiritual or material, ſimple or 
* it matters not) which is ſenſible, or con- 
ſcious of pleaſure and pain, capable of happineſs or 
miſery, and ſo is concerned for itſelf, as far as that 
conſciouſneſs extends. Thus every one finds, that whilſt 
com under that conſciouſneſs, the little fingers 
is as much a of himſelf, as what is moſt ſo. Upon 
ion of this little finger, ſhould this conſciouſ- 
neſs go along with the little finger, and leave the reſt 
of the body, it is evident the little finger would be the 
_—_ = the fanke and ſelf then would have 
nothing to do with the reft of the body. As in this 
caſc'it is the conſciouſneſs that goes along with the ſub- 
ſtance, when one part is ſeparate from another, which 
makes the fame perſon, and conſtitutes this inſeparable 
ſelf; ſo it is in reference to ſubſtances remote in time. 
That with which the conſciouſneſs of this preſent think- 
ing thing can join itſelf, makes the fame perſon, and is 
one ſelf with it, and with nothing elfe ; and fo attri- 
butes to itſelf, and owns all the actions of that thing 
as its own, as far as that conſciouſneſs reaches, and no 
— as every one who reflects will cive. 
Objects of $. 18. In this identity, is found- 
ed the right and juſtice of reward and 
1 happineſs and miſery being 
that for which every one is concerned for himſelf, and 
not what becomes of any ſubſtance not joined 
to, or affected with that conſciouſneſs. For as it is 
evident in the inſtance I gave but now, if the confci- 
ouſneſs went with the little finger when it was 
cut off, that would be the fame Telf which was con- 
| cerned for the whole body yeſterday, as making part of 
„ whoſe actions then it cannot but admit as its own 
if the ſame body lt ſhould ſtill live, and 
2 » | immediately, 
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immediately, from the ſeparation of the little finger, 


have its own peculiar conſciouſneſs, whereof the little 
finger knew nothing ; it would not at all be concerned 
for it, as a part of itſelf, or could -; | "pls ac- 
tions, or have any of them imputed to him. 

F. 19. This may ſhow us wherein perſonal i 

confiſts ; not in the 1 of ſubſtance, but, as I have 
ſaid, in the identity of conſciouſneſs ; wherein, if So- 


crates and the preſent mayor yor of Queenborough 

hav em ane northern: if the ſame — 42 
ſleeping do not partake of — So. 
ed Wh. Es hr wer RB And 


what his brother-twin did, he knew nothing, 
becauſe their ourfides were ſo like, that they could not 
be diſtinguiſhed ; for ſuch twins have been ſeen. 
. 20. But yet poſſibly it will ſtill be objected, 257 
poſe 1 wholly loſe the memory of ſome parts of m 
beyond « poſſibility of retrieving them, fo that per- 
haps I ſhall never be conſcious of them again: yet am 
I not the ſame perſon that did thoſe actions, had thoſe 
thoughts that I once was conſcious of, I have 
now fo them? To which I anſwer, that we muſt 
here take notice what the word I is applicd to; which, 
ages Aer And the fame man be- 
preſumed te be the * » I is calily here 
ſuppoſed to fand alſo for the fame perſon. Bur if it 
be poſſible for the fame man to have diſtinct incom= 
municable conſciouſneſs at different times, it is paſt 
doubt the ſame man would at different times make dif- 
ferent perſons ; which, we ſee, is the ſenſe of mankind 
in the folemneſt declaration of their opinions; human 
las not puniſhing the mad man for the ſober man's ac- 
tions, nor the fober man for what the mad man did, 
thereby making them two perſons: which is ſome hat 
by our way of ſpeaking in Engliſh, when we 
fay ſuch an one is not himſelf, or is befide himſelf; 
in which phraſes it is infinuated, as if thoſe who now, 
or at leaſt firſt uſed them, thought that ſelf was changed, 


the ſclf-ſame perſon was no longer in that man. 
2 3 >” . Gb us 
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$. 21. But yet it is hard to conceive that 
Een © — Socrates, the ſame individual man, ſhould 


r. be two perſons. To help us a little in this, 
and per- we muſt conſider what is meant by Socrates, 
or the ſame individual man. $ 
w it muſt be either the fame individual, imma- 
» thinking ſubſtance ; in ſhort, the ſame numerical 


an nockin le 

fame animal, without any regard to 
1 

Thirdly, or the ſame immaterial ſpirit united to the 


Now take which of theſe ſuppoſitions you prongs, it 
is impoſſible to make perſonal identity to conſiſt in 
1 or reach any farther than 


For by the firſt of them, it muſt be allowed 
that a man born of different women, and in diſtant 
times, may be the ſame man. A way of ſpeaking, 
wi whr—s ali. ma aiow ir pabidic for the 
fame man to be two diſtinct perſons, as any two that 
hare lived in different ages, without the knowledge of 
one another's thoughts. | 
By the ſecond and third, Socrates in this life, and 
after it, cannot be the fame man any way, but by the 
ſame conſciouſneſs ; and ſo making human identity to 
conſiſt in the ſame thing wherein we e perſonal 
identity, there will be no difficulty to allow the fame 
man to be the ſame perſon. But then they who place 
human i in conſciouſneſs only, and not in ſome. 
thing elſe, muſt conſider how = will make the in- 
fant Socrates the ſame man with Socrates after the re- 
ſurrection. But whatſoever to ſome men makes a man, 
and conſequently the fame individual man, wherein 
— 1 oy warens, perſonal identity can by- us be 

but conſciouſneſs (which is that alone 

Lav makes n without involving us in 
great abſurdities. 

nr 

w e is he commits 

* 


* 
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of it? Juſt as much the ſame , as a man tha* 
walks, and does other things in his fleep, is the ſame 
perſon, and is anſwerable for any miſchief he ſhall do 
in it. Human laws puniſh both, with a juſtice ſuĩtable 
to their way of knowledge ; becauſe in theſe caſes, they 
cannot diſti 4 certainly what is real, what coun- 
terfeit: and in drunkenneſs or fleep 
n plea. For though puniſhment be 
annexed to perſonal:ty, and perſonality to conſciouſ- 
neſs, and the drunkard aps be not conſcious of 
what he did: yet human judicatures juſtly punih him, 
becauſe the fact is proved againſt him, but want of 
conſciouſneſs cannot be proved for him. But in the 
great day, wherein the ſecrets of all hearts ſhall be laid 
open, it may be reaſonable to think, no one ſhall be 
made to anſwer for what he knows nothing of; but 
ſhall receive his doom, his conſcience accuſing or ex- 
cufing him. 

F. 23. Nothing but conſciouſneſs can cc. 
unite remote exiſtences into the fame per- nefs alone 


ſon, the identity of ſubſtance will not do it. makes fell | 


For whatever ſubſtance there is, however framed, with- 


out conſciouſneſs there is no perſon : and a carcaſe may 
be a perſon, as well as any fort of ſubſtance be ſo with- 


1 

Could we ſuppoſe two incommunicable 
ſciouſneſſes the ſame body, the one — 2 
r e 
fame conſciouſneſs acting by intervals two diſtinct bo- 
dies: I aſk in the firſt caſe, whether the day and the 
night man would not be two as diſtin& perſons, as So- 
crates and Plato? And whether, in the ſecond caſe, 


there would not be one 


; : 
terial ſubſtances, bringing it with them to thoſe 
which, whether true or no, alters not the caſe : 


perſon in two diſtinct cloath- 
ings? Nor is it at all material to ſay, that this fame, 


os 
* 
22 . > & a4 - 3 - 
% s . A * 
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were annexed to ſome individual immaterial ſubſtance 
or no. For ing, that the thinking ſubſtance in 
man muſt be neceflarily ſuppoſed immaterial, it is evi- 
dent that immaterial thinking thing may ſometimes part 
with its paſt conſciouſneſs, and be reſtored to it again, 
as appears in the forgetfulneſs men often have of their 
paſt actions: and the mind many times recovers the 
memory ef a paſt conſciouſneſs, which it had loſt for 
twenty years together. Make theſe intervals of me- 
mory and forgerfulneſs to take their turns regularly by 
day and night, and you have two perfons with the 
ſame immaterial ſpirit, as much as in the former in- 
ſtance two perſons with the fame body. So that ſelf 
is not determined by identity or diverſity of ſubſtance, 
which it cannot be ſure of, but only by identity of con- 
ſciouſneſs. 

F. 24. Indeed it may conceive the ſubſtance, whereof 
it is now made up, to have exiſted formerly, united in 
the ſame conſcious : but — removed, 
that ſubſtance is no more itſelf. or makes no more a 
part of it, than any other ſubſtance; as is evident in 
the inftance we have already given of a limb cut off, of 
| whoſe heat, or cold, or other affections, having no 

longer any conſciouſneſs, it is no more of a man's ſclf, 
than any other matter of the univerſe. In like manner 
it will be in reference to any immaterial ſubſtance, 
which is void of that confciouſneſs whereby I am my- 
ſelf ro myſelf: if there be any part of its exiſtence, 
which I cannot upon recollection join with that pre- 
ſent conſciouſneſs, whereby I am now myſelf, it is in 
that part of its exiſtence no more myſelf, than any other 
immaterial being. For whatſoever any ſubſtance has 
thought or done, which I cannot recollect, and by my 
conſciouſneſs make my own thought and action, it will 
no more belong to me, whether a part of me thought 
or did it, than if it had been thought or done by any 
other immaterial being any where exiſting. 
$. 2;. I agree, the more opinion is, that 
this conſciouſneſs is annexed to, and the affe&tian of 
one e immaterial ſubſtance. Bur 
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But let men, according to their diverſe hypotheſes, 
reſolve of that as they pleaſe, this very intelligent be- 
ing, ſenſible of happineſs or miſery, muſt that 
there is ſomething that is himſelf that he is concerned 
for, and would have happy; that this ſelf has exiſted 
in a continued duration more than 1 , and 
therefore it is poſſible may exift, as it months 
and years to come, without any certain bounds | 
ſet to its duration; and may be 
ſame conſciouſneſs continued on 


by which he comes to be happy 
now. In all which account of ſelf, the fame numerical 
ſubſtance is not confidered as making the fame ſelf; 
but the ſame continued conſciouſneſs, in which ſeveral 
ſubſtances may have been united, and again ſeparated 
from it; which, whilſt they continued in a vital union 
with that, wherein this conſciouſneſs then refided, 
made a part of that fame fſeff. Thus any part of our 
bodies vitally united to that which is conſcious in us, 
makes a part of ourſelves: but upon ſeparation from 
the vital union, by which that conſciouſneſs is commu- 
nicated, that which a moment fince was part of our- 
ſelves, is now no more fo, than a part of another man's 
ſelf is a part of me: and it is not 1 ble, but in a 
little time may become a real part of another perſon. 
And fo we — the ſame . 15 become a 
of two diffcrent perſons ; the perſon by 
under the of various ſubſtances. Could 
we ſuppoſe any ſpirit wholly ſtripped of all its memory 
or conſciouſneſs of paſt actions, as we find our minds 
always are of a great part of ours, and ſometimes of 
them all; the union or ſeparation of fuch a ſpiritual 
ſubſtance would make no variation of perſonal identity, 
any more than that of any particle of matter does. Any 
fubſtance vitally united to the preſent thinking being, 
is a part of that very fame ſelf which now is: any thing 
united to it 


alſo a part of the ſame ſelf, which is the ſame both then 
$ 


and now. G8 
| 9. 26. 


by a conſciouſneſs of former actions, makes 


"FORE me 
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Perſon a fo- $. 26. Perſon, as I take it, is the name 
renſick term. for this ſelf. Wherever a man finds what 
/ he calls himſelf, there I think another may 

fay is the ſame perſon. It is a forenfick term appro. 
priating actions and their merit; and fo belongs only 
ro intelligent agents capable of a law, and happineſs 
and miſery. This perfonality extends itfelf beyond 
preſent exiſtence to what is paſt, only by conſciouſ- 
neſs, whereby it becomes concerned and accountable, 
owns and imputes to itſelf paſt actions, juſt upon the 
ſame „and for the ſame reaſon that it the 
preſent. All which is founded in a concern for happi- 
neſs, the unavoidable concomitant of conſciouſneſs ; 
that which is conſcious of pleaſure and pain, deſiring 
that that ſelf that is conſcious ſhould be happy. And 


; . f 
perſons ſhall have, that they themſelves, in what i 

ſoever they appear, or what ſubſtances ſoever that con- 
fciouſneſs adheres to, are the fame that committed thoſe 
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how it was tied to a certain ſyſtem of fleeting animal 
ſpirits; or whether it could or could not perform its 
operations of thinking and memory out of a body or 
ganized as ours is: and whether it has pleaſed God, 
that no one ſuch ſpirit ſhall ever be united to any one 
but ſuch body, upon the right conſtitution of whoſe or- 
ns its memory pon he ri nd: we might fee the ab- 
urdity of ſome hs of thoſe — I have made. But 
taking, as we ordinarily now do, (in the dark concern- 
ing theſe matters) the foul of a man, for an immaterial 
ſubſtance, I t from matter, and indiffcrent alike 
to it all, there can from the nature of things be no ab- 
ſurdity at all to ſuppoſe, that the ſame foul may, at dif- 
. ferent times, be united to different bodies, and with 
them make up, for that time, one man: as well as we 
ſuppoſe a part of a ſheep's body yeſterday ſhould be a 
of a man's body to-morrow, and in that union 
make a vital part of Meliboeus himſelf, as well as it 
did of 5 a | 
$. 28, To conclude: Whatever ſubſtance 
ins to exiſt, it muſt, during its exiſt- 5 
ence, neceffarily be the ſame: whatever "Oey 
compoſitions of ſubſtances begin to exiſt, during the 
union of thoſe ſubſtances the concrete muſt be the. 
ſame: whatſoever mode begins to exiſt, during its 
exiſtence it is the fame: and ſo if the compoſition be 
df diſtinct ſubſtances and different modes, the ſame 
rule holds. Whereby it will appear, that the difficulty 
or obſcurity that has been about this matter, rather 
age from the names ill uſed, than from any obſcurity 
themſelves. For whatever makes the ſpeci- 
53 applied, if that idea be 
ſteadily kept to, the diſtinction of any t into the 
fame and divers will cafily be conceived, there can 
ariſe no doubt about it. | 
$. 29. For ſuppoſing a rational ſpirit be Continued = 
the idea of a man, it is eaſy to know what is <xiſtence 
the ſame man; 4 — 
ſeparate or in a body, will be the ſame man. 
Suppoſing a rational ſpirit vitally united to a body of a 
certain 2 of parts to make a man, * 
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Again, your lordſhip ſays, © That you do not ſay the fame individual 
particles ¶ ſhall make up the body at the refurrettion] which were united 
at the port of death, tor there mull. be a great altcrarion ia them in a 
lingering dife2ie, as if at man falls into a conſumption.” Becauſe, it is 
likely, your Jordiiiip thinks theſe particles of a decrepit, wated, wi- 
thered body, wonld be too few, or unfit to make fuch a plump, ſtrong, 
vigorous, well fized body, as it has plraſed your lordihiꝓ to proportion 
out in your thoughts to men at the reſurrection; and therefore ſome 
ſmall portion of the particles formerly united vitally to that man's foul, 
fizll be reaffumed to make up his body to the bulk your lordſhip jud 
convenient; but the greateſt part of them ſhall be Ictt out, to avoid 
making his body more vaſt than your. lordſhip thinks will be fir, as ap- 

by thefe your lordſhip's words immediately following, viz. + * That 
you do not ſay the fame particles the finner had at the very time of com- 
miſſion of lis fias ; for then a long ſinner muſt have a vaſt body.“ 

But then, pray, my lord, what muft an embryo do, who dying within 
a few hours atter his body was vitally united to his foul, kas no parti- 
cles of matter, which were formerly vitally united to it, to make up his 
body of that fie and proportion which your lordmip feems to require 
in bodies at the reſurrettion ? Or muſt we believe he ſhall remain con- 
tent with that finall pittance of matter, and that yet _—_— body to 
eternity, becauſe it is an article of faith to believe the reſurrection of the 
very fame body, i. e. made up of only fuch particles as have been vi- 
tally united to the ſoul ? For it mult be fo, as your lordſhip ſays, R That 
life is the reſult of as union of } ur _ body,” # will tollow, that the 
body of an embryo dying in w may be very little, not the 
thouſandth part of any ordinary man. For fince from the firſt con- 
n formation it has life, and © life is the reſult of 
the union of with the body ;* an embryo, that ſhall die either 
by the untimely death of the mother, or by any other accident, preſently 
after it has life, muit, according to your lordſhip's doctrine, remain a 
man not an inch long to eternity; becauſe there are not particles of 
matter, formerly united to his foul, to make bim bigger, and na other 
can be made uſe of to that purpoſe : though what greater congruity the 
foul hath with any particles of matter which were once vitally united to 
but are now fo no longer, than it hath with particles of matter which 
was never united to, would be hard to determine, it that ſhould be 


By theſe and not a few other the like conſequences, one may {ce what 
ſervice they do to religion, ard the Chriſtian doctrine, who raiſe quei- 
tions, and make articles of faith about the reſurretiion of ihe fame body, 
where the ſcripture fays nothing of the fame body; or it it does, it is 
with no ſmall reprimand || to thoſe who make fuch an inquiry. But 
ſome men will fay, How are the dead raiſed up? and with what body do 

come ? Thou fool, that which thou foweſt, is not quickened, except 
it die. And that which thou ſoweſt, thou ſoweſt not that body that 
ſhall be, but bare grain, it may chance of wheat, or of ſome other 
grain. But God giveth it a body, as it hath pleaſed him. Words, I 
ſhould think, ſufficient to deter us from determining any thing for or 
againſt the ſame body's being raiſed at the laſt day. It ſuſſices, chat all 


* 24 Anſw. + Ibid, f Ibid. || 1 Cor. xv. 35, &c. 
Vor. I. e | 
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the dead ſhall be raiſed, and every one appear and anſwer for 

done in his lite, and receive according to the things be has 

body, whether good or bad. He that believes this, and has faid 

ins inconſiſtent herewith, I ume may and muſt be acquitted fr: 
-- wn any thing 1 with the article of the refurrettion 

de 


But your lordſhip, to prove the teſurrection of the ſame body to be 
an article of faith, farther aſks, * How could it be faid, if any other 
ſubſtance be joined to the foul at the reſurrection, as its body, that 
were the things done in or by the body & Anfw. Juſt as it may be faid 
of a at an hundred years old, that hath then another ſubſtance 
joined to his foul, than he had at twenty; that the murder or drunken. 
neſs he was guilty of at twenty, were things done in the body: how by 
the comes in here, I do not fee. 

Your lordſhip adds, and St. Paul's diſpute about the manner of rai 
the body, might ſuon have ended, if there were no neceſſity of the fame 
body. Anſw. When I underſtand what argument there is in theſe words 
to prove the reſurrection of the fame body, without the mixture of one 
new atom of matter, I ſhall know what tv {ay to it. In the mean time 
this I underſtand, that St. Paul would have put as ſhort an end to al] 
difputes about this matter, if he had faid, that there was a neceſſity of 
of the ſame body, or that it ſhould be the ſame body. 

The next text of ſcripture you bring for the ſame body is, + © If there 
be no reſurrection of the dead, then is not Chriſt raiſed.“ From which 
your lordſhip argues, It feems then other bodies are to be raiſed as his 
Was.“ I grant other dead, as certainly raifed as Chriſt was; for elſe his 
reſurrection would be of no uſe to mankind. But I do not fee how it 
follows, that they ſhall be raifed with the ſame body, as Chriſt was 
raiſed with the fame body, as your lordſhip inſers in theſe words an- 
nexed ; And can there be any doubt, whether his body was the fame 
material ſubſtance which was united to his foul before 2 I anſwer, None 
at all; nor that it had juſt the fame diſtinguiſhing lineaments and marks, 

and the fame wounds that it had at the time of his death. If there- 

your lordſhip will argue frum other bodies being raiſed as his was, 
That they muſt keep proportion with his in fameneſs; then we muſt be- 
here, that every man ſhall be raiſed with the ſame lineaments and other 
notes of diſtinction he had at the time of his death, even with his wounds 
yet open, if he had any, becauſe our Saviour was fo raiſed ; which ſeems 
to me fearce reconcileable with what your lordſhip fays, || of a fat man 
falling into a conſumption, and dying. 

Bur whether it will conſiſt or no with your lordſhip 
place, this to me feems à con i . 
viz. That our bodies muſt be raiſed the fame, juſt as our Saviout s was : 
becauſe St. ons +> it _ be no reſurrection of 8 
Chriſt riſen.” For it may be 2 contin, iſt is ri 
r ; and yet this ma 
uence, Chriſt was raifed with the fame body 
all men ſhall be raĩſed with the fame body 
a their death, contraty to what your lordſhip fays concerning 


* 2d Anſw. + 2 Co. w. 16. f 2d Anſw. I Ibid. | 


be a 
ry 
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dying of a conſumption. But the cafe I think far different betwixt our 
Saviour, and thoſe to be raifed at the laſt day. 

1. His body ſaw not corruption, and therefore to give him another 
body new moulded, mixed with other particles, which were not con- 
rained in it as it lay in the grave, whole and intire as it was laid there, 
had been to deftrov his body to frame him a new one without any need. 
But why with the remaining particles of a man's body long fince diſſolved 
and mouldered into duſt and atoms (whereof poſſibly a great part may 
have undergone variety of changes, and. entered into other concretions ; 
even in the bodies of other men) other new particles of matter mixed 
with them, may not ſerve to make his body again, as well as the mixture 
of new and different particles of matter with the old, did in the compaſs 
of his life make his body, I think no reaſon can be given. 

This may ſerve to ſhow, why, though the materials of our Saviour's 
body were not changed at bis reſurrection; yet it does not follow, but 
that the body of a man dead and rotten in his grave, or burnt, may ac 
the laſt day have ſeveral new particles in it, and that without any incon- 
venience : fince whatever matter is vitally united to his foul is his body, 
as much as is that which was united to it when he was born, or in any 
other part. of his lite. 8 ER | 

2. In the next place, , ſhape, lineaments of our Sa- 
viour's body, even to his wounds, i — 5 
fingers and his hand, were to be 


lait day ſhall eat and drink after are raiſed from the dead ; 
| ſeems to me as good an argument, as becauſe his undiſſolved w 
raiſed out of the grave, juſt as it there lay intire, without the mixtu 
of any new particles; therefore the and conſumed bodies of 
the dead, rrection, ſhall be new framed only out of thoſe 
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rection] witneſſes only ; : 
foul ?* In anſwer, I beg your ip to conſider, whether you 
our Saviour was to be known to be ; the witneſſes 
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were to ſee him, and teſtify his reſurreftion) by his ſoul, that could net 
ther be feen or known to be the fame; or by his body, that could be 
ſeen, and by the diſcernible ſtructure and marks of it, be known to be 
the fame? When your lordſhip has refolved that, all thut you ſay in that 
page will anſwer itfc]t. But becauſe one man cannot know another to be 
the ſam", but by the ontward vifible Fneaments, and fenfible marks he 
has bern wont to be known and diſtinguithed by, will your lordſhip 
therefore argue, That the Great Judge, at the laſt day, who gives to each 
man, whom he raiſes, his ne body, ſhall not be able to know who is 
who, unleſs he give to every one of them a body, juſt of the ſame figure, 
fize, and features, and — up of the very fame individual particles he 
had in his former lite? Whether ſuch a way of arguing tor the reſur- 
rection of the fame body, to be an article of faith, contributes much to 
the ſtrengthening the credibility of the article of the reſurrection of the 
dend, I thall leave to the judgment of others. 
Farther, for the proving the reſurtection of the ſame body, to be an 
article of faith, your lordſhip ſays, * © Bur the apoſtle infifts upon the re- 
ſurrection of Chriſt, not merely as an argument of the poſſibility of 
ours, but of the certainty of ir; + becauſe he roſe, as the firſt-fruits ; 
Chriſt the firſt-fruits, afterwards they that are Chriſt's at his coming. 
Anſw. No doubt, the reſurrection of Chrift is a proot of the certainty 
of our reſurrection. But is it therefore a proot*of the reſurrection ot 
the fame body, conſiſting of the ſame individual particles which concur- 
red to the making up of our body here, wittout the mixture of any one 
other particle of matter? I confeſs I fee no fuch con 

But your lordſhip on: * St. Paul was aware of the objections in 
men's minds about the reſurr. uon of the fame body; and it is of great 
conſequence as to this article, to ſhow upon what grounds he proceeds. 
© But ſome men will fay, how are the dead raiſed up, and with what body 
do they come? Firſt, he ſhows, that the ſeminal parts of plants are 
wenderfully improved by the ordinary Providence of God, in the man- 
ner of their vegetation.” Anfwer. I do not perfectly underſtand, what it 
is © for the ſetainal parts of plants to be wonderfully improved by the or- 
dinary Providence of God, in the manner of their vegetation : or elſe, 
perhaps, I ſhould better fee how this here tends to the proof of the refur- 
rection of the ſame body, in your lordſhip's ſenſe. 

It continues, * They fow bare grain of wheat, or of ſome other 
grain, but God giveth it a body, as it hath pleaſed him, and to every 

d his own body, Here, fays your lordſhip, is an identity of the ma- 
terial ſubitance ſuppoſed.” It may be fo. But to me a diverſity of the 
material ſubſtance, i. e. of the component particles, is here ſuppoſed, or 
in direct words faid. For the words of St. Paul taken all together, run 
thus, +4 That which thou foweft, thou ſoweſt not that body which ſhall 
be, but bare grain;” and fo on, as your lordſhip has fet down in the 
remainder of them. From which words of St. Paal, the natural argu- 
ment ſeems to me to ſtard thus: If the body that is put in the earth in 
ſow ing, is not that body which ſhall be, then the body that is put 
the grave, is not that, i. e. the ſame body that ſhall be. 

* 24 Anſw. „ } 2d Anſw. | Ibid. 
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But your lordſhip proves it to be the fame body by theſe three Greck 
words of the text, T4 idee oapz, which your lordſhip interprets thus, 
That proper body which belongs to it.” Anſwer. Indeed by thoſe 
Greek words ⁊d i» ua, whether our tranſlators have rightly rendered 
them his own body, or your lordſhip more rightly © that proper body 
which belongs to it,” I formerly underitood no more but this, that in the 

uction of wheat, and other grain from feed, God continued every 

ies diſtin&t; ſo that from grains of wheat ſown, root, ſtalk, blade, 
ear, grains of wheat were ced, and not tho of barley ; and fo 
of the reſt, which I took ts be the meaning of to every feed his own 
body.“ No, fays your lordſhip, theſe words prove, I hat to every plant 
of wheat, and to every grain of wheat produced in it, is given 4 pro- 
per body that belongs to it, which is the fame body with the grain that 
was ſown. Anſwer. This, I eontefs, I do not underſtand ; becauſe I do 
not underſtand how one individual grain can be the fame with twenty, 
fifty, or an hundred individual grains; for fuch ſometimes is the in- 
ereaſe. 

But your lordſhip proves it. For, fays your lordſhip, + © Every feed 
hands Gun by little, which is afterwards ſo — 8 and 
in grain the feed is corrupted before its germination; but it hath its 

organical parts, which make it the fame body with that which 
it grows up to. For although grain be not divided into lobes, as other 
ſeeds are, yet it hath been found, by the moſt accurate obſervations, 
that upon ſeparating the membranes, theſe feminal parts are diſcerned 
in them; which enced grow up to that body which we call corn, 
In which words I crave leave to obſerve, that your lordthip ſuppoſes 
that a body may be enlarged by the addition of an hundred or a thou- 
fand times as much in bulk as its own matter, and yet continue the 
fame body z which, I confeſs, I cannot underſtand, 

But in the next place, if that could be fo; and that the plant, in its 
full th at harveſt, increaſed by a thouſand or a million of times as 
—2 matter added to it, as it had when it lay in little concealed in 
the grain that was ſown, was the very ſame body; yet I do not think 
that your lordſhip will ſay, that every minute, inſenſible, and incon- 
- ceivably fmall grain of the hundred ms contained in that little 

organized ſ-minal plant, is every one of them the very fame with that 
grain which contains that whole ſeminal plant, and all thoſe inviſible 
grains in it. For then it will follow, that one grain is the ſame with ag 

ndred, and an hundred diftin& grains the fame with one: which I ſhall 
be able ro aſſent to, when I can concerve, that all the wheat in the world 
is but one grain. | 

For I beleech you, my lord, conſider what it is St. Paul here ſpeaks 
of: it is plain he ſpeaks of that which is fown and dies, i. e. the grain 
that the huſband man takes out of his barn to ſew in his field. And 
of this grain St. Paul fays, * that it 1s not that body that ſhall be.” Theſe 
two, viz. that which is ſown, and that body that ſhall be, are all the 
bodies that St. Paul here ſpeaks of, 0 repreſent the agreement or ditier- 
ence of men's bodics after the reſurrection, with thote they had betore 
they died. Now, I crave leave to alk your lordſhip, which of theſe two 
þs that lirtle invinble ſeminal plant, which your lordſhip here ſpeaks of ? 
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Does lordſhip mean by it the grain that is ſown ? But that is not 
what 


Faul fpeaks of; could not mean this embrvonated little 

— for he could not denote it by theſe words, that w ich thou ſoweit,” 
that be ſays muſt die: but this little embryonated plant, concained in 

is fown, dies not: or does your lordſhip mean by it, · the 


be ?” But neither by theſe words, the body that ſhall be,” 

can St. Paul be ſuppoſed to denote this inſenſibie little embryonated 
plant; for that is already in being, contained in the feed that is ſown, 
poken of und er the name of the body that ſhall 
$, 1 cannot fee of what uſe it is to vour lord- 
" here this third body, which St. Paul mentions not, and 
to make that the ſame, or not the ſame with any other, when thoſe which 
St. Paul ſpeaks of, are, as I humbly conceive, theſe two viſible ſenſible 


— 

2. 

= 

; 
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Your lordſhip goes on : ® © St. Paul indeed faith, That we ſow not that 
body that ſhall be; but he ſpeaks not of the identity, but the perfection 
of it.” Here my underſtanding fails me again: for I cannot underſtand 
St. Paul to fay, That the fame identical fenfible grain of wheat, which 
was fron a+ the -time, is the very fame with every grain of wheat in 
the ear at harveſt, that from it: yet fo I muft underſtand it, to 
make it prove, that the ſame ſenſible body, that is laid in the grave, ſhall 
be the very ſame with that which ſhall be raiſed at the reſurrection. For 
I do not know of any ſeminal body in litile, contained in the dead car- 
caſe of any man or woman, which, as your lorithip fays, in feeds, having 
iis proper organical parts, ſhall afterwards be entarged, and at the re- 
ſurrection grow up into the fame man. For I never thought of any 
ſed or ſeminal parts, either of or animal, fo wonderfully improved 
by the Providence of God,” whereby the ſame plant or animal ſhould be- 
get itſe ; nor ever heard, that it was by Divine Providence deſigned to 
produce d fam? individual, but for the producing of future and diſtinct 
mdividuals, for the continuation of the ſame ſpecies. 

Your lordſhip's next words are, f And although there be ſuch a dif- 
ference from the grain irfelf, when it comes up to be perfect corn, with 
roct, ſtalk, blade, and ear, that it may be faid to outward appearance not 
to be the ſame body; yet with regard to the ſeminal and organical parts 
it is as much the ſame, as a man grown up, is the fame with the embryo 
in the womb,” Anſwer. It does not appear by any thing I can find in 
rae text, that St. Paul here compared the body produced, wich the ſe- 
minal and organical parts contained in the grain it fprang from, but with 
the whole fenfible grain that was grown. Microſcopes had aot then dif- 
covered the littie embryo Joon in the feed : and ſoppoiing it ſhould 
have been reveal-d to St. (though in the ſcripture we find little re- 
relation of natural philoſophy) yet an argument taken from a thing per- 
fefily unknown to the Corinthians, whom he writ to, could be gt no 
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manner of uſe to them; nor ſerve at all either to inſtruct or convince 
them. But granting that thoſe St. Paul writ to, knew it as well a Mr. 
Lewenhoek ; yet your lordſhip thereby proves not the raifing of the ſame 
body ; your lordſhip fays, it is as much the fame | | crave leave to add 
body] as a man grown up ts the ſame” (fame what, I beſeech your lord- 
ſhip ?) © with the embryo in the womb.” For that the body of the embryo 
in the womb, and body of the man grown up, is the fame body, I think 
no one wil! fay ; unleſs he can perſuade himſelf, that a body that is not 
the hundredth part ot another, is the fame with that other; which 1 
think no one will do, till having renounced this dangerous way by ideas 
of thinking and reaſoning, he has learnt to ſay, that a part and the whole 
—_ ſame. 4 a 
our lordſhip on, And although many arguments de uſed 
to prove, that a | ny is not the ſame, — life. which 4 upon 
the courſe of the blood, and the manner of reſpiration, and nutrition, is 
fo different in both ſtates ; yet that man would be thought ridiculous, 
that ſhould ſrriouſly affirm, That it was not the fame man. And your 
lordſhip ſays, I grant that the variation of great parcels of matter in 
alters not the identity : and that the organization of the parts in 
one cober nt body, partaking of one common life, makes the identity 
of a plant.” Anſwer. My lord, I think the queſtion is not about the fame 
man, but the fame body. For though I du fay, + (fomewhat differently 
from what your lordſhip ſets down as my words here) * 'That that which has 
* ſuch an organization, as is fit to receive and diltribute nouriſhment, fo 
© as to continue and frame the wood, bark, and Icaves, &c. of a plant, 
in which conſiſts the vegetable life, continues to be the fame plant, as 
© Jong as it partakes of the ſame lite, though that life be communicated 
© to ney particles of matter, vitally united to the gy * yet I de 
not remember, that I any where fay, That a plant, which was once no 
bigger than an oaten ſtraw, and afterwards grows to be above a fachom 
about, is the ſame body, though it be ſtill the fame plant. 

The well known tree in Epping Foteſt, called the King's Oak, which 
from not weighing an ounce at firſt, grew to have many tons of timber 
in it, was all along the ſame oak, the very ſame plant; but nobody, I 
think, will ſay that it was the ſame body when it weighed a ton, as it 
was when it weighed but an ounce, unleſs he has a mind to fignalize 
himſelf by faxing, That that is the fame body, which has a thouſand 
particles of diſſerent matter in ir, for one particle that is the fame ; which 
is no better than to fay, "That a thouſand different particles are but one 
and the fame particle, and one and the fame particle is a thouſand diffe- 
rent particles; a thuuſand times a greater abfurdity, than to fay half is 
whole, or the whole is the fame with the kalf; which will be im- 

ed ten thouſand times yet farther, it a man thall ſay (as your 
lordſhip ſeems to ine to argue here] 'That that great oak is the very fame 
body with the acorn it ſprang from, becauſe there was in that acorn an 
oak in little, which was afterwards (as your lordihip expreſſes it) fo much 
en! as to make that mighty trer. For this emoryo, it I may lo 
call it, or oak in little, being not the hundredih, or perhaps the thou- 
ſandth part of the acorn, and the acorn being not the thoufandth part 
of the grown oak, it will be very extraordinary to prove the acorn and 
the grown oak to be the fame body, by a way wherein it cannot he 
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pretended, that above one particle of an hundred thouſand, or a million, 
is the fame in the one body, that it was in the other. From which way 
of reaſoning, it will tollow, that a nurſe and her ſucking child hare the 
fame body, and be paſt doubt, that a mother and her in ant have the 
fame body. But this is a way of gertainty found out to eſtabliſh the 
articles of faith, and to overturn new method of certainty that your 
lordihip fays © I have ſtarted, which is apt to leave men's minds more 
doubttul than before.” 

And now I deiire your lordſhip to confider of what uſe it is to you 
in the preſent caſe, to quote out of my Hſſay theſe words, i hat par- 
taking of one common life, makes the identity of a plant ;” fince the 
queſtion is not about the identity of a plant, but about the identity of a 
body: it being a very different thing to be the fame plant, and to de 
the fame body. For that which makes the fame plant, does not make 
the fame body; the one being th; partaking in the fame continued 
vegetable life, the other the conſiſting of the ſame numerical par- 
ticles of matter. And therefore your lordſhip's inference from my words 
above quoted, in thefe which yon ſubjoia , ſeems to me a very ſtrange 
one, Viz. So that in things capable of any ſort of life, the identity is con- 
ſiſtent with a continued fucceilion of parts; and fo the wheat grown up, 
is the fame body with the grain that was ſown,” For I believe, if my 
worde, trom which you infer, * And fo the wheat grown up is the ſame 
body with the grain that was ſown,” were put into a ſyllogiſm, this would 
hardly be brought to be the concluſion. 

But your lord ip goes on with conſequence upon conſequence, though 
J have not eyes acute enough every where to ſee the connexion, till you 
bring it to the reſurrection of the ſame body, The connexion of your 
lordſhip's words + is as followeth ; And thus the alteration of the parts 
of the body at the reſurrec ion, is conſiſtent with irs identity, if its orga- 
nization and life be the fame ; and this is a real identity of the body, 
which depends not upon -confcioufacfs. From whence it follows, that to 
make the ſame body, no more 1s required, but reftoring lite ta the orga- 
nized parts of it. If the queſtion were about raiſing the ſame plant, I 
do not ſay but there might be ſome appearance for making ſuch an infe- 
rence from my words as this, Wherce it follows, that to make the ſame 
A no more is required, but to reſtore life to the organized parts of it.” 

ut this deduction, wherein, from thoſe words of mine that ſpeak only 
of the identity cf a plant, your lordſhip infers, there is no more required 
to make the fame body, than to make the ſame plant, being too ſubtle 
for me, I leave to my reader to find our. | 

Your lordſhip goes on and fays, | That I grant likewiſe, « That the 
identity of 22 man conſiſts in a participation of the ſame con- 
* tinued life, by conſtantly fleeting particles of matter in ſucceſſion, 
* vitally united to the fame organized body.“ Anſwer. I ſpeak in theſe 
words of the identity of the ſame man, and your lordſhip thence roundly 
concludes ; © fo that there is no difficulty of the ſameneis of the body.” 
But your lordſhip knows, that I do not take thef- two ſounds, man and 
body, to ſtand for the fame thing, nor the identity of the man to be the 
fame with the identicy of the body. 1 

But let us read out your lordſhip's words. || * So that there is no diſ- 
ficulty as to the ſameneſs of the body, it Ele were continued ; and it, by 
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divine power, life be reſtored to that material ſubſtance which was before 
united, by a reunion of the foul to it, there is no reaſon to deny the iden- 
tity of the body, not from the conſciouſueſs of the foul, but from that 
lite which is the reſult of the union of the foul and body.” 

If I underſtand your lordſhip right, you in theſe words, from the 
fages above quoted out of my book, argue, that from thoſe words of mine 
it will follow, That it is or may be the ſame body, that is raiſed at the 
reſurrection. If fo, my lord, your lordſhip has then proved, That my 
book is not inconſfiftent with, but conformable to this article of the reſur- 
rection of the fame body, which your lordfhzp contends for, and will have 
to be an article of frith : for though I do by no means deny that the ſame 
bodies ſhall be raiſed at the laſt day, yet 1 ſee nothing your lordſhip has 
ſaid ro prove it to be an article of faith. 

But your lord hip goes on with your proofs and ſays, .* * But St. Paul 
fill ſuppoſes, that it muſt be that material ſubſtance to which the foul 
was betore united. For, faith he, * it is ſown in corruption, it is raiſed 
in incorruption : it is ſolon in diftonovr, it is raiſed in glory: it is ſown 
in weaknels, it is raiſed in power: it is ſows a natural 1 it is raiſed 
a ſpiritual body.” Can ſuch a materiai ſubſtance, which was never united 
to the body, be ſaid to be fown in corruption, and weakneſs, and diſhonour? 
Either, tnerefore, he muſt ſpeak of the fame body, or his meaning cannot 
be comprehended.“ I anfwer, · Can fuch a material ſubſtance, which was 
never laid in the grave, be ſaid to be forwn,” &c.? For your lordſhip fays, 


laid inthe grave, but ſuch as are united at the point of death either there- 
fore rcur lordſhip muſt ſpeak of another body, different fron# that which 


as your lordſhip ſpeaks, it be not the very fame. Thus it is no 


i ing 
any where concerning the ſame body, in your lordſhip's ſenſe of the ſame 
body, which appears not to have been thought of. The apoſtle directly 

nothing for or againſt the ſame body, as neceſſary to be believed: 
that which he is plain and direct in, is his oppoſing and condemning fuch 
curious queſtions about the body, which could ferve only to perplex, not 
to confirm what was material and neceſſary for them to believe, viz. a day 
of judgment and retribution to men in a future ſtate; and therefore it 15 
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no wonder, that mentioning tt eit bodies, he ſhould uſe a of ſpeaking 
ſuited to vulgar notioas, from which it would be hard 2 to cone 
clude any thing for the determining of this aveiticn (eſyccially againſt 
expreſons in the fame diſcourſe that plainly incline to the other file) in 
2 matter which, as it appears, the apoſtle thought not neceſſary to deter- 
_ and the fpirit ot God thought not fit to i any one's curio- 


in. 

But your lordſhip fays, * © The apoſtle fpea'* prainly of that body which 
was Once quickened, — .— 3 and is to be re- 
ſtored with more noble qualities.” I wif: your lordſhip had quotfd the 
words of St. Paul, wherein he {peaks pl nly of that numerical body that 
was once quickened; they would gr :atly decide this queſtion. But 
your lordſhip proves it by thef ing words of St. Paul: © For this 

wn mult put on ind orrupt 4, and this mortal mult put on immor- 
tality; to which your lordſhip ads, that you do not fee how he could 
more expreſsly affirm the identity of this corruptible body, with that after 
the refurreftion.” How «cxprefiy it is afirmed by the apoille, ſhall be con- 
fidered by and by. In the mean time, it is paſt doubt, that your lordihip 
deſt knows what you do or do not fee, But this I would be boid to fay, 
that if St. Paul had any where in this chapter (where there are ſu many 
occaſions for it, if it had been neceſſaty to have been believed) but ſaid 
in expreſs words that the fame bodies ſhould be raifed, every one elſe, 
who thinks of it, will ſee he had more expreſly affirmed the identity of 
the bodies which men now have, wich thoſe they ſhall have after the 
reſurrection. 5 

The remainder of your lordſhip's period + is; And that without any 
reſpect to the principle of ſeli-conſcivuſnefs.*” Anf. "Theſe words, I doubt 
not, have ſome meaning, but I muſt own I know not what; either to- 
wards the proof of the refurreEion of the ſame body, or to ſhow, that any 
thing I have ſaid concerning felf-confcioufneſs, is inconſiſtent: for 1 do 
not remember that I have any where faid, that the identity of body con- 
_ in ſelf conſciouſneſs. | 1 

rom your eg words, lordſhip concludes Þ 1 
if the ſcripture be the — 2 this is an article of it. 
My lord, to make the cuncluſion unqueſtionable, I humbly conceive the 
words muſt run thus: And fo it the ſcripture, and your lordſhip's inter - 
pretation of it be the ſole foundation of our faith, the reſurtection of the 
fame body is an article of it.” For, with ſubmiſſion, your lordſhip has 
neither produced expreſs words of ſcripture for it, nor fo proved that to 
be the ing of any of thoſe words of ſcripture which you bave pro- 
duced for it, that a man who reads and ſincetely endeavours to under- 
ſtand the ſcripture, cannot but find himfelf obliged to belicve, as ex- 
y, that the fame bodics of the dead,” in your loriſhip's fenſe, ſhall 

raiſed, as * that the dead thall be raifed.” And I crave leave to give 
your lordſhip this one reaſon for ir. He who reads with attention this dife 
courſe of St. Paul d were he diſconrſes of the reſurtection, will fee, 
that he plainly diſtinguiſhes between the dead that ſhall be raiſed, and the 
bodies of the dead. For it is wgol, wile, ot are the nominative caſes to 
þ dyiicolan, Cronranbzoules, terhin, all along, and not ownn!.;, boiics ; 
which one may with ceaſon think would ſomewhere or otuer have been 


2 + Ihid. f Ibid, 5 x Cor. xv. 
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» if all this had been ſaid to propoſe it as an article of faith, that 
the very fame bod.es ſhould be raĩſed. "The fame manner of ſpeaking the 
ſpirit of Gd obſerves all through the New Teſtament, where it is laid, 
* © raiſe the dead, quicken ws _ ahve che dead, the refurreftion of the 
dead. Nay, theſe very wo our Saviour, + urged lordſhip 
for the reſurrection of the fame body, run thus, INasls; 1 Arrius 
Gan20% as Th; Owrng avs” Xt, nxTIYgruTW.a 0s Tic Aale mnnrast; ti hve 
Guns, 0 0 Ta Sa D A,, ais ariracs cle. Would not a well- 
meaning ſearcher of the ſcriptures be apt to think, that if the thing 
intended by our Saviour were to teach, and propoſe it as an article of 
faith, neceſſary to be believed by every one, that the very ſame bodies 
of the dead ſhould be raifed ; would not, | fay, any one be apt to think, 
that if our Saviour meant fo, the words ſhould rather have been, t 
Ta owualz & i Toi; portion, i- e. all the bodies that are in the graves, 
rather than all who are in the graves; which muſt denote perſons, and 
not preciſely bodies? 

Another evidence, that St. Paul makes a diſtinction between the dead 
and the bodies of the dead, fo that the dead cannot be taken in this, 
1 Cor. xv. to ſtand preciſely for the bodies of the dead, are theſe words 
of the apoſtle, 7 But fome man will fav, how are the dead raifed? And 
with what bodies do they come ? Which words, * dead* and * they,” if 
ſuppoſed to ſtand preciſely for the bodies of the dead, the queſtion will 
run thus: How are the dead bodies raiſed? And with what bodies do 

to 


the dead bodies come? Which ſeems to have no very agreeable ſenſe. 
This therefore being fo, that the Spirit of God keeps ſo expreſly t 

this phraſe, or form of ſpeaking in the New Teſtament, of raiſing, quick- 
ening, riling, reſurrection, &c. of the dead,” where the reſurrection of 
the laſt day is ſpoken of; and that the body is not mentioned, but in 
anſwer to this queſtion, * With what bodies ſhall thoſe dead, who are 
raiſed, come?” io that by the dead can iſely be meant the dead 
bodies: I do not fee but a good chriſtian, who reads the ſcripture with 
an intention to believe all that is there revealed to him concerning the 
reſurrection, may acquit himſelf of his duty therein, without entering 
into the inquiry, whether the dead ſhall have the very ſame bodies or no? 
Which fort of inquiry the apoſtle, by the appellation he beſtows here on 
bim that makes it, ſeems not much to encourage. Nor, if he ſhall think 
himſelf bound to determine concerning the identity of the bodies of the 
dead raifed at the lait day, will he, by the remainder of St. Paul's anſwer, 
find the determination of the Apoitle ro be much in favour of the very 
fame body; unleſs the being told, that the body ſown, is not that body 
that ſhall be; that the body raiſed is as different from that which was 
laid down, as the fleſh of man is from the ſleſh of beaſts, fiſhes, and birds; 
or as the fun, moon, and ſtars are different one from another; or as dif- 
ferent as a corruptible, wrak, natural, mortal body, is from an mcor- 
ruptible, powerful, ſpiritual, immortal body; and laſtly, as different as 
a body that is fleſn and blood, is from a body that is not fl-ih and blood ; 
© for fleſh and blood cannot, ſays St. Faul, in this very place, || inherit the 
kingdom of God: unlefs, I fay, all this, which is contained in St. 
Paul's words, can be ſuppoſed to be the way to deliver this as an article of 


Matt. xxii. 31. Mark xit. 26. John v. 21. Acts xvi. 7. Rom. iv. 
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faith, which is required to be believed by every one, viz. * That the dead 
ſhould be raiſed with the very tame bodies that they had before in thi; 
life;* which article propoſed in thicſe or the like plain and expreſs words. 
could have left no room for doubt in the meaneft capacities, nor for co 
teſt in the moſt perverſe minds. 

Your lord ſhip adds in the next words, And fo it hath been alwar. 
vnde rſtood by tue chriſtian church, via. I hat the reſurrection of the ſaror 
body, in your Iordſhip's ſenſe of the ſame body, is an article of faith. 
Anſwer, What the chfaſtian church has always underſtood, is beyond mv 
knowledge. But for thoſe who coming ſhort of your lordthip's great 
learning, cannot gather their articles of faith from the underftanding ot 
all the whole chriſtian church, crer ſince the preaching of the got- 

I, {who make the far greater part of ebrittians, I think I may ſay nine 
Fondred niaety and nine of a thcutfand) but are forced to have recourſe to 
the ſcripture to find them there, I do not fee, that they will eafily 
find there this propoſed as an article of faith, that there thall be a reſur- 
reftion of the ſame boy; but that there ſha!l be a reſurrection of tl. 
dead, without explicitly determining, That they fall be raiſed wit! 
bodies made up wholly of the fame particles which were once vitally 
united to their ſouls in their former lite, without the mixture of any one 
other particle of matter; which is that which your lordſhip means by the 
fame body. | 

But fuppoling vour lordſhip to kave demonitrated this to be an article 
of faith, t =, «thy crave leave to own, that I do not fee, that all that 
your lordſhi ſaid here, makes it ſo much as probable ; What is all 
this to me? Yes, ſays your lordſhip in the following words, 1 My idea 
of perſonal identity is inconfiftent with it, for it makes the fame body 
which was here united«to the foul, not to be neceſſary to the doctrine of 
the reſurrection. But any material ſubſtance united to the ſame principle 
of conſciouſneſs, makes the fame body.” | 

This is an argument of your lordſhip's which I am obliged to anſwer 
to. But is it not fit I ſhould firſt — it, before I anſwer it? Now 
here I do not well know, what it is © to make a thing not to be neceſſary 
to the doctrine of the reſutrection. But to help myſelf out the beſt I can, 
with a gueſs, I will conjecture (wiich, in difputing with learned men, is 
not very fafe) your lordſhip's meaning is, that my idea of perſonal iden- 
tity makes it not neceffary,” that for the raiſing the fame perſon, the body 
ſhould be the ſame. | 

Your lordſhip's next word is © but;” to which I am ready to reply, But 
what? What does my idea of perſonal identity do? For ſomething of 
that kind the adverfative particle * but” ſhould, in the ordinary conſtruc- 
tion of our language, introduce, to make the propoſition clear and intel- 
ligible : but here is no ſuch thing. But,” is one of your lordſhip's pri- 
vileged particles, which I muſt not meddle with, for fear your lordſhip 
complain cf me again, as fo ſevere a critic, that for the leaſt ambiguity 
in any particle fill up pages in my anſwer, to make my book look con- 
fderable for the bulk of it.” But fince this propotition here, my idea ot 
perſonal identity makes the fame body which was here united to the ſoul. 
not neceſſary to the doctrine of the reſurrection : But any material ſub- 
tance being united to the fame principle of conſciouſneſs, makes the 


ſame body,” is brought to prove nh idea of perſon al identity inconſiſteut 
* 24 Anf. t bid. 
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with the article of the reſurrection; I muſt make it out in ſome direct 
ſenſe or other, that I may fee whether it be both true and concluſive. I 
therefore venture to read it thus: My idea of perſonal identity makes the 
fame body which was here united to the foul, not to be necefiary at the 
reſurrection; but allows, that any material ſub{ance being united to the 
ſame principle of conſciouſneſs, makes the ſame body. — my idea 
of perſonal identity is inconſiſtent with the article ot the returreftion of 
the ſame body.” 

If this be your lordſhip's ſenſe in this paſſage, as I here have gueſſed ir 
to be, or elſe I know not what it is, I anſwer, 

1. That my idea of perſonal identity does not allow, that any material 
ſubſtance, being united to the ſame principle of conſeiouſneſs, makes the 
tame body, I fay no ſuch thing in my book, nor any thing from whence 
it may be inferred; and your lordſhip woutd have done me a favour to 
have ſet down the words where I fay 2 or thole from which you inter fo, 
and ſhowed how it follows from any thing | have ſaid. 

2. Granting, that it were a conſequence from my ide: of perſonal 
identity, that * any material ſubſtance, being united to the ſame principle 
of conſciouſneſs, makes the fame body; this would not prove that my 
idea of perſonal identity was inconſiſtent with this propoſition, that the 
tame body ſhall be raiſed; but, on the contrary, alliems it: fiace, if I 
afirm, as I do, that the f:me perions ſhull be rarfed, and it be a conſe» 
quence of my idea of p-rſonal identity, that © any material ſulſtance, bein 
united to the fame principle ot comciouſncls, makes the ſame body; it 
follows, that it the ſame perſon be rated, the fame body muſt be raited 3 
and fo 1 have herein not only ſaid nothing inconſiſtent with the reſurrec- 
tion of the fame body, but have f:id wore for it than your lordthip. 
For there can be nothing plainer, than that the feripture it is revealed, 
that the ſame perſons ſhall be raiſed, and appear before the judgmer;t-feat 
of Chrift, to anſwer for what they have gone in their bodies, I therefore 
whatever matter be joined to the fame principle of confetouſnefs makes the 


fame body, it 13 demonſtration, that it the tame pericus are railed, they 


have the fame bodies. 

How then your lordfhip makes this an inco:fifteney with the reſurrec- 
tion, is beyond my conception. Ves, ſays your lordſmip, © it is in- 
conſiſtent with it, for it makes the ſame budy which was here united ty 
the ſoul, nor to be neceſſary.” 

2. I anfwer, therefore, 'Thirdlv, That this is the firſt time I ever 
learnt, that not neceſſary was the ſane with © inconſittent.“ I ſay, that 
a body made up of the fame numerical carts of matter, is not neceſſary to 
the making of the ſame perſon; from whence it will indecd toliow, that 
to the reſurrection of the fame perſon, the fame numerical particles of 
matter are not required. What does your lordſhip inter from hence? 
To wit, this: Therefore he who thinks, that the tame particles of mat- 
making of the fame perſon, cannot believe, 
be raited with bodies made of the very fame 


ſhall be raifed with the ſame bodies they had 
one as to ſay, that he who thought the blowing of 
in itfelt to the falling down of the walls of 
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could not believe, that they ſhould fall the blowing of rams 

— re had declared it ſhould be fo. ny 
Your lordſhip ſays. my idea of perſonal identity is inconſiſtent with 
the article cf the rcſurreftion :* the reaſon you ground it on, is this, be- 
p woe (ens arty necetiary to the the ſame perſon. 
rant your lordſhip's — to be good, what will follow 
racked 7e 1 than this, that your Jordſhip's notion 1 dare not 
* lordſhip has any ſo dangerous things as ideas) ot perſonal iden- 
tity, is inconfiftene with the article of the re ſurrettion. The demon- 
ſtration of it is thus; your lordſpip ſays, It is not neceſſary that 
the body, to be raiſed at the 1: day, ſhou:d conſiſt of the ſame particles 
of matter which were united at the point of death; for there muſt be a 
— © Gums Wig — as if a fat man falls into 
a conſumption : you do not ſay the fame ricles which the finner had at 
the very time of commiſſion of his fins ; for then a long finner muſt have 


a vaſt body, — 2 the continual oy of 7 — perſpira- 


may 
— — individual particles of matter; and hence 1 


de- 

8 That let your lord ſhi Ix 
on © ns.” — > 2 10 Be 

inconſiſtent with 

ink fit to 


was bunny mer that his body ſhovld 8 
ſame numerical les; this is demonſtration, becauſe the particles ot 
the bodies of fame perſons in this life change every moment, 
your lordſhip cannot deny it: and yet this makes it not inconſiſtent 
with God's preferving, it he thinks fir, to the ſame perſons, bodies con- 
ISD 
eternity. And fo likewiſe though I fay any thing 
neceſſary, that the fame numerical 
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your reader with on this new point, nor any one have reaſon to ſuſpect, 
that I have paſſed by any nal of your jordſhip's, (on this now firſt in- 
troduced ſubject) wherein he might find yeur lordſhip had proved what 
you had premiſed in your ritle-page. Your remaining words are theſe ; 
The diſpute is not how far . identity in itſelf may conſiſt in the 
very fame material ſubſtance ; for we allow the notion of perſonal iden- 
tity to belong to the ſame man under ſeveral changes of matter; but 
whether it doth not depend upon a vital union between the foul and body, 
and the life, which is conſequent upon it; and therefore in the refurrec- 
non, the fame material fubltance muſt be re-united, or elſe it cannot 
be called a refurreftion, but a renovation, i. e. it may be a new life, but 
not a raifing the body from the dead.” I confeſs, I do not fee how what 
ts here uſhered in by the words © and therefore,” is a conſ e from the 
receding words: but as to the propriety of the name, I think it will not 
much queſtioned, that if the fame man riſe who was dead, it may very 
1 the dead; which is the language of 
ure. 
muſt not part with this article of the reſurrection, without returning 
my thanks to your lordſhip for making me + take notice of a fault in my 
Eüay. When | wrote that beok, I took it for granted, as I doubt not 
but many others have done, that the ſcripture had mentioned, in expreſs 
terms, © the reſurretion of the body. But upon the occaſion your lord- 
ſhip has given me in your laſt letter, to lock a little more narrowly into 
what revelation has declared concerning the reſurrection, and finding no 
fuch expreſs words in the ſcripture, as that © the body ſhall rife or be 
raifed, or the reſurrection of the body ;* 1 ſhall in the next edition of it, 
change theſe words of my book, . The dead bodies of men ſhall rife,” 
into theſe of the ſcripure, * the dead flizli riſe.” Not that I queſtion, that 
the dead ſhall be raifed with bodies; but in matters of revelation, I think 
it not only fafeſt, but our duty, as far as any dne delivers it for revela- 
tion, to keep cloſe to the words of the ſcrip: ure, unleſs he will aſſume ta 
himſelf the authority of one inſpi red, or make himſelf wiſer than the Holy 
Spirit himſelf, If I had ſpoke of the cefurrection in preciſely ſcripture 
terms, I had avoided giving your lordſhip the occafion of making || here 
ſuch a verbal reflection on my words; What! not if there be an idea of 
identity as to the body? 
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ESIDES the before-mentioned Proportgonal 

occaſions of time, place, and 

of comparing, or rcterring things one to ano- 
ther, 


$. 1. 
cauſality, 
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ther, there are, as I have ſaid, infinite others, ſome 
whereof I ſhall mention. | 

Firſt, The firſt I ſnall name is ſome one ſimple idea; 
which being capable of parts or degrees, affords an oc- 
cafion of comparing the ſubjects wherein it is to one 
another, in reſpect -of that ſimple idea, v. g. whiter, 
ſweeter, equal, more, &c. Thetc relations depending 
on the equality and exceſs of the famc fimple idea, in 
ſeveral jubjccts, may be called, if one will, propor- 
tional; and that theſe are only converſant about thoſe 
fimple ideas received from ſenſation our reflection, is fo 
evident, that nothing need be faid to evince it. 
8 $. 2. Secondly, Another occafion of com- 

paring things together, or contidering one 

thing, fo as to include in that conſideration ſome other 
thing, is the circumſtances of their origin or begin- 
ning; which being not afterwards to be altered, make 
the relations depending thereon as laſting as the ſub- 
jects to which they belong; v. g. father and fon, bro- 
thers, couſin-germans, &c. which have their, relations 
by one community of blood, wherein they partake in 
ſeveral degrees: countrymen, i. e. thoſe who were born 
in the fame country, or tract of ground; and theſe I 
call natural relations: wherein we may obſerve, that 
mankind have fitted their notions and words to the uſe 
of common liſe, and not to the truth and extent of 
things. For it is certain, that in reality the relation is 
the ſame betwixt the begetter and the begotten, in the 
ſeveral races of other animals as well as men: but yet 
it is ſeldom ſaid, this bull is the grandfather of ſuch 
a calf; or that two pigeons are coulin-germans. It is 
very convenient, that by diſtinct names theſe relations 
ſhould be obſerved, and marked out in mankind ; there 
being occaſion, both in laws, and other communica- 
tions one with another, to mention and take notice 

men under theſe relations : from whence alſo ariſe 
the obligations of ſeveral duties amongſt men. Whereas 
in brutcs, men having very little or no cauſe to mind 
theſe relations, they have not thought fit to give them 
diſtin and peculiar names. This, by the way, may 
give us fome light into the different ſtate and ae" 
f 3 
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of languages; which, being ſuited only to the conve- 


nience of communication, are 
tions men have, and the commerce of thoughts fami- 
liar amongſt them; and not to the reality or extent 
of things, nor to the various reſpects might be found 
among them, nor the different abſtract confideratigns 
might be framed about them. Where they had no 
philoſophical notions, there they had no terms to ex- 
preſs them: and it is no wonder men ſhould have 
framed no names for thoſe things they found no occa- 
ſion to diſcourſe of. From whence it is eaſy to ima- 
gine, why, as in ſome countries, they may have not ſo 
- much as the name for a horſe; and in others, where 
they are more careful of the pedigrees of their horſes, than 
of their own, that there they may have not only names 
for particular horſes, but alſo of their ſeveral relations 
of kindred one to another. 
F. 3. Thirdly, Sometimes the founda- Inflituted 
tion of con ing things, with reference 
to one another, is ſome act whereby any one comes 
by a moral right, power, or obligation to do ſome- 
thing. Thus a general is one that hath power to com- 
mand an army ; and an army under a general is a col- 
lection of armed men obliged to obey one man. A 
citizen, or a burgher, is one who has a right to certain 
privileges in this or that place. All this fort 
ing upon men's wills, or agreement in ſociety, I cal 
inſtituted, or voluntary : and may be diſtinguiſhed from 
the natural, in that they are moſt, if not all of them, 
fome way or other alterable, and ſeparable from the 
to whom they have ſometimes belonged, t 
neither of the ſubſtances, fo related, be deſtroyed. Now, 
though theſe are all reciprocal, as well as the reſt, and 
contain in them 2 reference of two things one to the 
other ; yet, becauſe one of the two things often wants 
a relative name, importing that reference, men uſually 
take no notice of it, and the relation is commonly 
overlooked : v. g. a patron and client are cafily allowed 
to be relations, but a conſtable or dictator are not fo 
readily, at firft hearing, conſidered as fuch; becauſe 
there is no peculiar name for thoſe who are under the 
Vor. I. B b come 


to the no- 
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command of a dictator, or conſtable, expreſſing a re- 
lation to either of them; though it be certain, that 


either of them hath a certain power over ſome others; 
and fo is ſo far related to them, as well as a patron is 
to his client, or 


Moral. 


to his army. 
$. 4. Fourthly, There is another fort of 
relation, which is the conformity, or difa- 
greement, men's voluntary actions have to a rule to 
which they are referred, and by which they are j 
of; which, I think, may be called moral relation, as 
being that which Senominates our moral actions, 3 
— 36 well to be examined; there being no part of 
knowledge wherein we ſhould be more carctul to get 
determined idcas, and avoid, as much as may be, ob- 
ſcurity and confuſion. Human actions, when with 
their various ends, objects, manners, and circumſtances, 
they are framed into diſtinct complex ideas, are, as has 
been ſhown, fo many mixed modes, a great part whereof 
have names annexed to them. Thus, ſuppoſing gra- 
titude to be a readineſs to acknowledge and return 
kindneſs received, polygamy to be the having more 
wives than one at once; when we frame theſe notions 
thus in our minds, we have there ſo nany determined 
ideas of mixed modes. But this is not all that con- 
CETNS our actions; It is not enough to have determined 
ideas of them, and to know what names belong to ſuch 
and fuch combinations of ideas. We have a farther 
and greater concernment, and that is, to know whether 
ſuch actions ſo made up are morally good or bad. 
F. 5. Good and evil, as hath been ſhown, 
— 2 jo ii. chap. 20. $. 2. and chap. 21. f. 42. 
but pleaſure or pain, or that 
which TT or procures pleaſure or pain to us. 
Moral good and evil then is only the conformity or 
diſagreement of our voluntary actions to ſome law, 
whereby good or cvil is drawn on us by the will and 
power of = law-maker ; which good and evil, plea- 
ſure or pain, ng our obſervance, or breach of 
the law, by the decree of the e. is that we 
call reward and puniſhment. , 
5. 6. 
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$. 6. Of theſe moral rules, or laws, to Moral rutes. 
which men generally refer, and by which 
they judge of the rectitude or pravity of their actions, 
there ſeem to me to be three ſorts, with their hree 
different enforcements, or rewards and puniſhments. 
For fince it would be utterly in vain to — a rule 
ſet to the free actions of men, without annexing to it 
ſome enforcement of good and evil to determine his 
will, we muſt, wherever we ſuppoſe a law, ſuppoſe 
alſo ſome reward or iſhment annexed to that law. 
It would be in vain for one intelligent being to ſet a 
rule to the actions of another, if he had it not in his 
power to reward the compliance with, and puniſh de- 
viation from his rule, by ſome good and evil, that is 
not the natural and conſequence of the action 
itſelf. For that being a natural convenience, or incon- 
venience, would operate of itſelf without a law. This, 
if I miſtake not, is the true nature of all law, pro- 
perly ſo called. 

F. 7. The laws that men generally refer | _ 
their actions to, to judge of their recti- 
tude or obliquity, ſeem to me to be theſe three. 1. 
The divine law. 2. The civil law. 3. The law of 
opinion or ion, if I may ſo call it. By the re- 
lation they bear to the firſt of theſe, men judge whe- 
ther their actions are fins or duties; by the ſecond, 
whether they be criminal or innocent ; and by the third, 
whether they be virtues or vices. 
F. 8. Firſt, the divine law, v 8 
mean that law which God has ſet to the the meaſure 
actions of men, whether promulgated to of fin and 
them by the light of nature, or the voice ®Y- 
of revelation. That God has given a rule whereby men 
ſhould govern themſelves, I think there is no-body ſo 
brutifh as to deny. He has a right to do it, we are his 
creatures: he has goodneſs and wiſdom to direct our 
actions to that which is beſt; and he has power to 
enforce it by rewards and puniſhments, infinite 
weight and duration, in another life; for no-body can 
take us out of his hands. This is the only true touch- 
one of moral rectitude; N by comparing them to 
| | 2 this 
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thislaw it is, that men judge of the moſt confiderable 
moral good or evil of their actions: that is, whether 
as duties or fins, they are like to procure them happi- 
neſs or miſery from the hands of the Almighty. 
Cixillaw,the . 9- Secondly, the civil law, the rule 
meaſure of ſet by the commonwealth to the actions of 
crimes and thoſe who belong to it, is another rule to 
| Innocence. which men refer their actions, to judge 
whether they be criminal or no. This law no-body 
overlooks, the rewards and puniſhments that enforce it 
being ready at hand, and ſuitable to the power that 
makes Fo 85 is the force of the commonwealth, 
e to protect the lives, liberties, and poſſeſſions 
of thoſe who live according to its law ; and has power 
to take away life, liberty, or from him who diſ- 
obeys: which is the puniſhment of offences committed 
againſt this law. 
. $. 10. Thirdly, the law of opinion or 
law the mea- reputation. Virtue and vice are names 
fure of virtue pretended and ſuppoſed every-where to 
2 ſtand for actions in their own nature right 
and wrong; and as far as they really are fo applied, they 
ſo far are co-incident with the divine law above-men- 
tioned. But yet whatever is pretended, this is viſible, 
that theſe names virtue and vice, in the particular in- 
ſtances of their application, through the ſeveral nations 
and ſocieties of men in the world, are conſtantly at- 
tributed only to ſuch actions as in each country and 
fociety are in reputation or diſcredit. Nor is it to be 
thought ſtrange, that men every-where ſhould give the 
name of virtue to thoſe actions, which | them 
are judged praiſe-worthy ; and call that vice, which 
they account blameable : fince otherwiſe they would con- 
demn — if they ſnould think any thing right, 
to which they allowed not comme : an 
wrong, which they let paſs without blame. Thus the 
meaſure of what is every 


here called and cfteemed 
virtue and vice, is the approbation or diſlike, praiſe or 
blame, which by a ſecret and tacit conſent iſhes 
jtſelf in the ſeveral ſocieties, tribes, and clubs of men 
in the world; whereby ſeveral actions come to find 


2 credit 
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credit or diſgrace a them, according to the 
judgment, maxims, or faſhion of that place. For though 
men uniting into politic focietics have up to 
the public the diſpoting of all their force, fo that they 
cannot employ it againſt any fellow-citizens any farther 
than the law of the country directs; yet they retain 
ſtill the power of thinking well or ill, approving or 
diſapproving of the actions of thoſe whom they live 
amongſt, and converſe with: and by this approbation 
and diſlike they eſtabliſh amongſt themſelves what they 
will call virtue and vice. | 

$. 11. That this is the common meaſure of virtue 
and vice, will appear to any one who confiders, that 
though that paſſes for vice in one country, which is 
counted a virtue, or at leaſt not vice in another; yet, 
| here, virtue and praiſe, vice and blame go 
together. Virtue is every-where that which is though 
ſe-worthy ; and nothing elſe but that which has 
the allowance of public eſteem is called virtue. Vi 
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ims, or intereſts of different ſorts of men, it fell out 
that what was thought praife-worthy in one place, 
eſcaped not cenſure in another; and fo in different ſo- 
cietivs, virtucs and vices were changed; yet, as to the 
maln, they ior the moſt part kept the fame every-where. 
For face nothing can be more natural, than to encou- 
rage with eſteem and reputation that wherein every one 


that this matter is now ſo expreſſed, as to ſhow him there was no cauſe of 


— I am forced to differ from him in thoſe he has 
expreſſed in the latter end of his preiace, concerning what I had faid 
r thinks, in what 

in his third chapter, p. 78. concerning naturai infcriptioa and 
innate notions. I ſhall not deny him the privilege he claims, p. 562. to 
ſtate the queſtion as he pleaſes, eſpecially when he ftates it fo, as to leave 
ing in it contrary to what I have faid : for, according to him, in- 
notions being conditional things, depending upon the concurrence 
circumſtances, in rder to the ſoul's 
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finds his advantage, and to blame and diſcountenance 
the contrary ; it is no wonder that eſteem and difcredit, 
virtue and vice, ſhould in a great meaſure every-w here 
correſpond with the unc hangeable rule of right and 
wrong, which the law of God hath eftabliſhed : there 
being nothing that ſo directly and viſibly ſecures and 
advances the general of mankind in this world, 
as obedience to the laws he has fet them; and nothing 
that breeds ſuch miſchiefs and contuſion, as the neglect 
of them. And therefore men, without renouncing all 
ſenſe and reaſon, and their own intereſt, which they 
are ſo conſtantly true to, could not generally miſtake 
in placing their commendation and blame on that fide 
that really deferved it not. Nay, even thoſe men whoſe 
ice was otherwiſe, failed not to give their approba- 
tion right; few being ved to that degree, as not 
to condemn, at leaſt in others, the faults they them- 
ſelves were guilty of: whereby, even in the corruption 
of manners, the true boundaries of the law of nature, 
which ought to be the rule of virtue and vice, were 
pretty well preferred. So that even the exhortations 
of inſpired teachers have not feared to appeal to com- 
mon repute: ** Whatſoever is lovely, whatſoever is of 
report, if there be any virtue, if there be any 
praiſe,” &c. Phil. iv. 8. 
132 $. 12. If any one ſhall imagine that I 
ments com- have forgot my own notion of a law, when 
mendation I make the law, whereby men judge of vir- 
 anddileredit. tue and vice, to be nothing elſe but the 
conſent of private men, who have not authority enough 
to make a law: eſpecially wanting that, which is ſo ne- 
ceſſary and eſſential to a law, a power to enforce it: I 
think I may fay, that he who imagines commendation 
and difgrace not to be ſtrong motives to men, to ac- 
commodate themfelves to the opinions and rules of 
thoſe with whom they converſe, feems little ſkilled in 
the nature or hiſtory of mankind : the greateſt part 
whereof he ſhall find to govern themſelves chiefly, if 
not ſolely, by this law of faſhion; and fo they do that 
which keeps them in reputation with their company, 
little regard the Jaws of God, or the magiſtrate. The 
| | | penalties 
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penalties that attend the breach of God's laws, ſome, 
nay, perhaps moſt men, ſeldom ſeriouſly reflect on; 
and among ſt thoſe that do, m any, whilſt they break the 
law, entertain thoughts of future reconciliation, and 
making their peace for ſuch breaches. And as to the 
puniſhments due from the laws of the commonwealth, 
they frequently flatter themſelves with the of im- 
punity. But no man eſcapes the puniſhment of their 
cenſure and diſlike, who offends againſt the faſhion 
and opinion of the company he keeps, and would re- 
commend himfelf to. Nor is there one of ten thou- 
ſand, who is ſtiff and inſenſible enough to bear up 
under the conſtant diflike and condemnation of his 
own club. He muſt be of a ſtrange and unuſual con- 
ſtitution, who can content himſelf to live in conſtant 
diſgrace and difrepute with his own particular ſociety. 
Solitude many men have fought, and been — 
to: but no- body, that has the leaſt thought or ſenſe 
of a man about him, can live in ſociety under the 
conſtant diſlike and ill opinion of his familiars, and 
thoſe he converſes with. This is a burden too heavy 
for human ſufferance: and he muſt be made up of irre- 
concileable contradictions, who can take pleaſure in 
company, and yet be inſenſible of contempt and diſ- 
grace from his companions. 
$. 13. Theſe three then, firſt, the law of Theſe three 
God ; ſecondly, the law of politic focie- haus the rules 
ties; thirdly, the law of faſhion, or private of moral 
cenſure ; are thoſe to which men variouſly - ne 
com their actions: and it is by their 
conformity to one of theſe laws that they take their 
meaſures, when they would judge of their moral recti- 
tude, and denominate their actions good or bad. 
F. 14- Whether the rule, to which, as to yay is 

a touchſtone, we bring our voluntary ac- the relation 
tions, to examine them by, and try their of actions to 
goodneſs, and accordingly to name them: 

which is, as it were, the mark of the value we ſet 
upon them: whether, I ſay, we take that rule from 
the faſhion of the country, or the will of a lau- 
maker, the mind is cafily able to obſerve the relation 


any 
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any action hath to it, and to judge whether the action 
agrees or diſagrees with the rule; and fo hath a notion 
ot moral goodneſs or evil, which is either conformity 
or not conformity of any action to that rule: and there 
fore is often called moral rectitude. This rule being 
nothing but a collection of ſeveral ſimple ideas, the 
conformity thereto is but fo ordering the action, that 
the fimple ideas belonging to it may correſpond to 
thoſe which the law requires. And thus we fee how 
moral beings and notions are founded on, and termi- 
nated in theſe ſimple ideas we have received from ſen- 
fation or reflection. For example, et us confider the 
complex idea we hgnily by the word murder; and when 
we have taken it aſunder, and examined all the particu- 
lars, we ſhall find them to amount to a collection of 
fimple ideas derived from reflection or ſenſation, viz. 
firſt, from reflection on the of our own 
minds, we have the ideas of willing, confidering, pur- 
ng before-hand, malice, or wiſhing ill to another; 
and alſo of life, or perception, and ſelf- motion. Se- 
condly, from ſenſation we have the collection of thoſe 
fimple ſenſible ideas which are to be found in a man, 
and of ſome action, whereby we put an end to percep- 
tion and motion in the man; all which — 42 
comprehended in the word murder. This collection 
of ſimple ideas being found by me to agree or diſagree 
with the eſteem of the country I have been bred in, 
and to be held by moſt men there worthy praife or 
blame, I call the action virtuous or vicious: if I have 
the will of a ſupreme inviſible law-giver for my rule; 
then, as I ſuppoſed the action commanded or forbid- 
den by God, I call it good or evil, fin or duty: and 
ifl c it to the civil law, the rule made by the 
legiſlative power of the country, I call it lawful or un- 
lawful, a crime or no crime. So that whenceſoever we 
take the rule of moral actions, or by what ſtandard 
ſoever we frame in our minds the ideas of virtues or 
vices, they conſiſt only and are made up of collections 
of ſimple ideas, which we originally received from ſenſe 
Or 1 


ton, and their rectitude or obliquity conſiſts 
; 1 
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in the agreement or diſagreement with thoſe patterns 
preſcribed by ſome "aft 

$. 15. To conceive rightly of moral actions, we muſt 
take notice of them under this two-fold confideration. 
Firft, as they are in themſelves each made up of ſuch 
a collection of fimple ideas. Thus drunkenneſs, or 
lying, ſignify ſuch or ſuch a collection of ſimple ideas, 
which I call mixed modes: and in this ſenſe they are 
as much poſitive abſolute ideas, as the drinking of a 
horſe, or ſpeaking of a parrot. Secondly, our actions 
are conſidered as good, bad, or indifferent ; and in this 
reſpe& they are relative, it being their conformity to, 
or difagreement with ſome rule that makes them to be 
regular or irregular, good or bad: and fo, as far as they 
are compared with a rule, and thereupon denominated, 
they come under relation. Thus the challenging and 
fighting with a man, as it is a certain pofitive mode, 
or particular fort of action, by particular ideas, dif- 
tinguiſhed from all others, is called duelling: which, 
when conſidered in relation to the law of God, will 
deſerve the name fin; to the law of faſhion, in ſome 
countries, valour and virtue; and to the municipal laws 
of ſome governments, a capital crime. In this caſe, 
when the tive mode has one name, and another 
name as it ſtands in relation to the law, the diſtinction 
may as eafily be obſerved, as it is in ſubſtances, where 
one name, v. g. man, is uſed to fignify the thing; ano- 
ther, v. g. father, to ſignify the relation. 

F. 16. But becauſe very frequently the Th denomi- 
poſitive idea of the action, and its moral nations of 
relation, are comprehended together under actions often 
one name, and the fame word made uſe of miſlead us. 
to expreſs both the mode or action, and its moral rec- 
titude or obliquity ; therefore the relation itſelf is lets 
taken notice of, and there is often no diſtinction made 
between the poſitive idea of the action, and the refe- 
rence it has to a rule. By which confuſion of theſe 
two diſtint conſiderations under one term, thoſe who 
yield too eafily to the impreſſions of ſounds, and are 
forward to take names for things, are often mifled in 
their judgment of actions. Thus the taking from * 
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ther what is his, without his knowledge qr allowance, 
is properly called ſtealing ; but that name being com- 
monly underſtood to fignify alſo the moral pravity of 
the action, and to denote its contrariety to the law, 
men are apt to condemn whatever they hear called ſteal- 
ing as an ill action, diſagreeing with the rule of right. 
And yet the private taking away his ſword from a mad- 
man, to prevent his doing miſchief, though it be pro- 
perly denominated ſtealing, as the name of ſuch a 
mixed mode; yet when compared to the law of God, 
and confidered in its relation to that ſupreme rule, it is 


no fin or tranſgreſſion, though the name ſtealing ordi- 


narily carries ſuch an intimation with it. . 
8 $. 17. And thus much for the relation of 


ie. human actions to a law, which therefore I 
call moral relation. 


It would make a volume to go over all forts of re- 
lations ; it is not therefore to be expected, that I ſhould 
here mention them all. It ſuffices to our preſent pur- 
poſe to ſhow by theſe, what the ideas are we have of 
this comprehenſive conſideration, called relation: which 
is ſo various, and the occaſions of it ſo many (as 
many as there can be of comparing things one to ano- 
ther) that it is not very eaſy to reduce it to rules, or 
under juſt heads. Thoſe J have mentioned, I rhink, 
are ſome of the moſt conſiderable, and ſuch as may 
ſerve to let us ſee from whence we get our ideas of re- 


— lations, and wherein they are founded. But before I 


quit this ment, from what has been faid, give me 
leave to oblerve; 


All relations $. 18. Firt, That it is evident, that all 


terminate in relation terminates in, and is ultimately 


iimple1deas. founded on thoſe ſimple ideas we have got 
from ſenſation or reflection: ſo that all that we have in 
our thoughts ourſelves (if we think of any thing, or 
have any meaning) or would ſignify to others, when we 
uſe words ſtanding for relations, is nothing but ſome 
fimple ideas, or collections of ſimple ideas, compared 
one with another. This is ſo manifeſt in that fort called 
proportional, that nothing can be more: for when a 
man ſays, honey is ſweeter than wax, it is plain that his 

| thoughts 
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t in this relation terminate in this ſimple i 
ſweetneſs, which is equally true of all the reſt ; though 


where they are compounded or decompounded, the 
ſimple ideas they are made up of are, ſeldom 
taken notice of. V. g. when the word father is men- 


tioned ; firſt, there is meant that particular ſpecies, or 
collective idea, ſignified by the word man. Secondly, 
thoſe ſenſible ſimple ideas, fignified by the word gene- 
ration : and, thirdly, the effects of it, and all the fimple 
ideas ſignified by the word child. So the word friend 
being taken for a man, who loves, and is ready to do 
good to another, has all theſe following ideas to the 
making of it up: firſt, all the fimple ideas, com 
ed in the word man, or intelligent being. Secondly, 
the idea of love. Thirdly, the idea of readineſs or diſ- 
ſition. Fourthly, the idea of action, which is any 
ind of thought or motion. Fifthly, the idea of good, 
v hich ſignifies any thing that may advance his happi- 
neſs, and terminates at laſt, if examined, in particular 
_ ſimple ideas; of which the word good in general figni- 
fies any one, but, if removed from all fimple ideas 
quite, it ſignifies nothing at all. And thus alſo all 
moral words terminate at laft, though perhaps more 
remotely, in a collection of ſimple ideas : the immediate 
fignification of relative words, being very often other 
ſuppoſed known relations; which, if traced one to ano- 
ther, ſtill end in ſimple ideas. — 

$. 19. Secondly, That in relations we We bare or- 

have for the moſt part, if not always, as ig a 
clear a notion of the relation, as we have tjearer) a 
of thoſe ſimple ideas, wherein it is founded. tion of the 
Agreement or di nt, whereon rela- je wy as , 
tion depends, being things whereof we have 40 — 

commonly as clear ideas, as of any other 

whatſoever; it being but the diſtinguiſhing ſimple 
ideas, or their degrees one from another, without 
which we could have no diſtinct knowledge at all. For 
if I have a clear idea of ſweetneſs, light or extenſion, 
I have too, of equal, or more or leſs of each of theſe: 
if I know what it is for one man to be born of a wo- 
man, viz. Sempronia, I know what it is for another 
man 
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man to be born of the ſume woman Sempronia ; and 
fo have as clear a notion of brothers, as of births, and 
— clearer. For if I believed that Sempronia dug 
itus out of the parfley-bed (as they uſed to tell chil- 
dren) and thereby became his mother; and that after- 
wards, in the ſame manner, the dug Caius out of the 
ey-bed; I had as clear a notion of the relation of 
rothers between them, as if I had all the ſkill of a 
midwife: the notion that the fame woman contributed, 
as mother, equally to their births, (though I were igno- 
rant or miſtaken in the manner of it,) being that on 
which I grounded the relation, and that they agreed in 
that circumſtance of birth, let it be what it will. The 
comparing them then in their deſcens from the fame 
perſon, without knowing the particular circumſtances 
of that deſcent, is enough to found my notion of their 
having or not having the relation of brothers. But 
the ideas of particular relations are capable of 
being as clear and diſtinct in the minds of thoſe, who 
will duly confider them, as thoſe of mixed modes, and 
more determinate than thoſe of ſubſtances; yet the 
names belonging to relation are often of as doubtful 
and uncertain fignification, as thoſe of ſubſtances or 
mixed modes, and much more than thoſe of ſimple 
ideas : becauſe relative words being the marks of this 
comparifon, which is made only by men's thoughts, 
and is an idea only in men's minds, men frequently ap- 
ply them to different compariſons of things, according 
to their own imaginations, which do not always corre- 
ſpond with thoſe of others ufing the fame name. 
F. 20. Thirdly, That in theſe I call mo- 
ral relations, I have a true notion of rela- 
tion, by comparing the action with the rule, 
whether the rule be true or falſe. For if I 
meaſure any thing by a yard, I know whe- 
ther the thing I meaſure be longer or ſhorter 
than that ſuppoſed yard, though perhaps 
the yard I meaſure by be not exactly the 
; which indeed is another inquiry. For though 
rule be erroneous, and | miſtaken in it; yet the 
agreement ar diſagreement obſervable in that which I 


compare 
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compare with, makes me perceive the relation. 
meaſuring by a wrong rule, I ſhall thereby be 
to judge amiſs of its moral rectitude, becauſe I + 
tried it by that which is not the true rule ; yet I am 
not miſtaken in the relation which that action bears to 
that rule I compare it to, which is agreement or diſa- 
greement. 


—_—_— ——— 
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CHAP. XXIX. 
Of Clear and Obſcure, Diftin and Confujed Ideas. 


F. 1. AVING ſhown the original of 
our ideas, and taken a view of 
their ſeveral ſorts; conſidered the differ- 
ence between the ſimple and the complex, 
and obſerved how the c ex ones are di- 
vided into thoſe of modes, ſubſtances, and | 
_ all which, I think, is neceſſary to be done 
by any one, who would acquaint himſelf thoroughly 
r and 
ings: it will, perhaps, be thought 1 
—— 2 64 upon the examination of ideas. 
I muſt, nevertheleſs, crave leave to offer ſome few 
other contiderations concerning them. The firſt is 
that ſome are clear, and others obſcure ; ſome diſtinct, 
and others confuſed. 
F. 2. The perception of the mind being Clear and 
moſt aptly explained by words relating to obſcure ex- 
the fight, we ſhall beſt underſtand what is g_ 
meant by clear and obſcure in our ideas, oght. 
by reflecting on what we call clear and obſcure in the 
objects of fight. Light being that which diſcovers to 
us viſible objects, we give the name of obſcure to 
that which is not placed in a light ſufficient to diſco- 
ver minutely to us the figure and colours, which are 
obſervable in it, and which, in a better light, would 
be diſcernible. In. like manger our Empic ideas are 


clear, when they are fuch as the objects themſelves, 


from 
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from whence they were taken, did or might, in a well- 
ordered ſenſation or perception, preſent them. Whilſt 
the memory retains them thus, and can produce them 
to the mind, whenever it has occaſion to confider 
them, they are clear ideas. So far as they eĩther want 
any thing of the original exaCtneſs, or have loft any of 
their firſt freſhneſs, and are, as it were, faded or tar- 
niſhed by time; ſo far are they obſcure. Complex 
ideas, as they are made up of fimple ones, ſo they are 
clear when the ideas that go to their 14 are 
clear: and the number and order of thoſe ſimple ideas 
that are the ingredients of any complex one, is deter- 
minate and certain. 3 1 10 
F. 3. The cauſes of obſcurity in ſimple 
a_— ideas ſeem to be either dull organs, or very 
ight and tranſient impreſſions made by the 
objects, or a weakneſs in the memory not able to 
retain them as received. For to return again to viſible 
objects, to help us to a this matter: if the 
organs or faculties of perception, like wax over-har- 
dened with cold, will not receive the impreſſion of the 
ſeal, from the uſual impulſe wont to imprint it; or, 
like wax of a temper too ſoft, will not hold it well 
when well imprinted ; or elſe ſuppoſing the wax of - 
temper fit, but the ſeal not applied _ a ſufficient 
force to make a clear impreſſion : in any of theſe cafes, 
the print left by the ſeal will be obſcure. This, I ſup- 
poſe, needs no application to make it 
Diſtin and 6. 4. As a clear idea is that whereof the 
— mind has ſuch a full and evident percep- 
tion, as it does receive from an outward ob- 
er operating duly on a well- diſpoſed organ; fo a diſ- 
tinct idea is that wherein the mind perceives a differ- 
ence from all other; and a confuſed idea is fuch an one, 
as is not ſufficiently diſtinguiſhable from another, from 
which it ought to be different. 
as is not ſufficiently diſtinguiſhable from 


another, from which it ſhould be different ; it will be 
tard, may any onc fay, to find any where a confuſed 
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idea. For let any idea be as it will, it can be no other 
but ſuch as the mind perceives it to be; and that very 
perception ſufficiently diſtinguiſhes it from all other 
ideas, which cannot be other, i. e. different, without 
being perceived to be fo. No idea therefore can be un- 
diſtinguiſhable from another, from which it ought to 
be different, unleſs you would have it different from 
itſelf: for from all other it is evidently different. 

F. 6. To remove this difficulty, and ro gee of 
help us to conceive aright what it is that jdeas is in te- 

es the confuſion ideas are at any time ference to 

chargeable with, we muſt confider, that their names. 
things ranked under diſtinct names are ſuppoſed dif- 
ferent enough to be diſtinguiſhed, and fo each fort by 
its peculiar name may be marked, and diſcourſed of 
a-part upon any occaſion: and there is nothing more 
evident, than that the greateſt part of different names 
are ſuppoſed to ſtand for different things. Now every 
idea a man has being viſibly what it is, and diſtinct 
from all other ideas but itſelf; that which makes it 
confuſed, is, when it is ſuch, that it may as well be 
called by another name, as that which it is expreſſed 
by: the difference which keeps the things (to be ranked 
under thoſe two different names) diſtin, and makes 
ſome of them belong rather to the one, and ſome of 
them to the other of thoſe names, being left out ; and 
ſo the diſtinction, which was intended to be kept up by 
thoſe different names, is quite loſt. 

$. 7. The defaults which uſually occa- Defaults 
fion this confufion, I think, are chiefly — 
theſe following : 

Firſt, when any complex idea (for it is pirſt, com- 
complex ideas that are moſt liable to con- plex ideas 
fuſion) is made up of too ſmall a number made up 
of ſimple ideas, and ſuch only as are com- ple ones. 
mon to other things, whereby the differences 
that make it deſerve a different name, are left out. Thus 
he that has an idea made up of barely the ſimple ones 
of a beaſt with fpots, has but a confuſed idea of a 
leopard ; it not being thereby ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed 
from a lynx, and ſeveral other ſorts of beaſts that are 

Vor. I. ST ſpotted. 
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ſpotted. So that ſuch an idea, though it hath the pe- 
culiar name leopard, is not diſtinguiſhable from thoſe 
defigned by the names lynx or panther, and may as 
well come under the name lynx as Ieopard. How 
much the cuſtom of defining of words by general terms 
contributes to make the ideas we would expreſs by 
them confuſed and undetermined, I leave others to 
conſider. This is evident, that confuſed ideas are fuch 
as render the uſe of words uncertain, and take away 
the benefit of diftinct names. When the ideas, for 
which we uſe different terms, have not a diſſerence an- 
ſwerable to their diſtinct names, and fo cannot be 
diſtinguiſhed by them, there it is that they are truly 
confuſed. | | 

$. 8. Secondly, Another fault which 
makes our ideas confuſed, is, when though 
the particulars that make up any idea are in 
number enough; yet they are fo jumbled 
together, that it is not eaſily diſcernible, 
whether it more belongs to the name that is given it, 
than to any other. There is nothing properer to make 
us conceive this confuſion, than a fort of pictures 
uſually ſhown as ſurprizing pieces of art, wherein 
the colours, as they are laid by the pencil on the table 
itſelf, mark out very odd and unuſual figures, and have 
no diſcernible order in their poſition. This draught, 
* thus made up of parts wherein no ſymmetry nor order 
* appears, is in itſelf no more a confufed thing, than 
the picture of a cloudy ſky ; wherein though there be 
as little order of colours or figures to be found, yet no- 
body thinks it a confuſed picture. What is it then 
that makes it be thought confuſed, ſince the want of 
ſymmetry does not? as it is plain it docs not; for ano- 
ther draught made, barely in imitation of this, could 
not be called confuſed. I anſwer, that which makes it 
be thought confuſed, is, the applying it to ſome name, 
to which it does no more difcernibly belong, than to fome 
other: v. g. When it is ſaid to be the picture of a man, 
or Cæſar, then any one with reaſon counts it confuſed : 


— — — — — 
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b:caufe it is not diſcernible, in that ſtate, to belong 
more to the name man, or Czfar, than to the name 
badboon, or Pompey ; which are ſuppeſed to ſtand for 
different 
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different ideas from thoſe ſignified by man, or Czfar. 
But when a cylindrical mirrour, placed right, kath re- 
duced thoſe irregular lines on the table into their due 
order and proportion, then the confuſion ceaſes, and 
the eye preſently ſees that it is a man, or Ceſar, i. e. 
that it belongs to thoſe namcs; and that it is ſuffici- 
ently diſtinguiſhable from a baboon, or Pompey, i. e. 
from the ideas ſignified by thoſe names. Juſt thus it 
is with our ideas, which are as it were the pictures of 
things. No one of theſe mental draughts, however the 
parts are put together, can be called confuſed (for they 
are plainly diſcernible as they are) till it be ranked 
under ſome ordinary name, to which it cannot be diſ- 
cerned to belong, any more than it does to ſome other 
name of an allowcd different ſignification. 
quently gives the name of confuſed to our are mutable 
ideas, is, when any one of them is uncer- and undeter- 
tain and undetermined. Thus we may ob- Pied. 
ſerve men, who not forbcaring to uſe the ordinary 
words of their language, till they have learned their 
preciſe fignification, change the idea they make this or 
that term ſtand for, almoſt as often as they uſe it. 
He that does this, out of uncertainty of what he ſhould 
leave our, or put into his idea of church or idolatry, 
every time he thinks of either, and holds not ſteady to 
any one preciſe combination of ideas that makes it up, 
is ſaid to have a confuſed idea of idolatry or the church: 
though this be ſtill for the ſame reaſon as the former, 
viz. becauſe a mutable idea (if we will allow it to be 
one idea) cannot belong to one name rather than ano- 
ther; and fo loſes the diſtinction that diſtinct names 
are defigned for. | 
F. 10. By what has been ſaid, we may Confuſion, 
obſerve how much names, as ſuppoſed without re- 
ſteady figns of things, and by their dif- ference to 
ference to ſtand for and keep things diſ- 
tin& that in themſelves are different, are pie. 
the occaſion of denominating ideas diftinct 
or confuſed, by a fecret and unobſerved reference the 
mind makes of its ideas r names. This * 
C2 Wl 
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will be fuller underſtood, after what I ſay of words, in 
the third book, has been read and conſidered. But 
without taking notice of ſuch a reference of ideas to 
diſtinct names, as the ſigns of diſtin& things, it will 
be hard to fay what a confuſed idea is. And there- 
fore when a man deſigns, by any name, a fort of things, 
or any one particular thing, diſtinct from all others ; 
the idea he annexes to that name is the wore 
diſtinct, the more particular the ideas are, and the 
r and more determinate the number and order of 
is, whereof it is made up. For the more it has 
of theſe, the more it has ſtill of the perceivable dif- 
ferences, whereby i it is kept ſeparate and diſtin&t from 
all ideas to other names, even thoſe that ap- 
proach neareſt to it; and thereby all confuſion with 
eln Confuſion, maki di ffcul 
1. Con ing it a di ty 
concerns al. to ſeparate two things that ſhould be ſepa- 
ways two rated, concerns always two ideas ; and thoſe 
dens. moſt, which moſt approach one another. 
Whenever therefore we ſuſpect any idea to be confuſed, 
we muſt examine what other it 1s in danger to be con- 
founded with, or which it cannot eaſily be ſeparated 
from ; and that will always be found an idea belongi 
to another name, and ſo ſhould be a different thing, 
from which yet it is not ſufficiently diftin& ; being 
either the fame with it, or making a part of it, or at 
leaſt as rly called by that name, as the other it is 
ranked under; and ſo keeps not that difference from 
that other idea, which the different names import. 
F. 12. This, I think, is the confuſion 

— per to ideas, which ſtill carries with 2 

cret reference to names. At leaſt, if there be 
any other confufion of ideas, this is that which moſt 
of all diforders men's thoughts and diſcourſes : ideas, 
as ranked under names, being thoſe that for the maſt 
part men reaſon of within themſelves, and always thoſe 
which they commune about with others. And there - 
fore where there are ſuppoſed two different ideas marked 
by two different names, which are not as difſtinguiſha- 


ble as the ſounds that ſtand for them, there never fails 
ro 
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to be confuſion : and where any ideas are diſtinct * 
ideas of thoſe two ſounds they are marked by, there 
can be between them no confuſion. The way to pre- 
vent it 1s to collect and unite into one complex idea, 
as preciſely as is poſſible, all thoſe ingredients whereby 
it is differenced from others; and to them, ſo united 
in a determinate number and order, apply ſteadily the 
fame name. But this neither accomodating men's 
caſe or vanity, or ſerving any deſign but that of naked 
truth, which is not always the thing aimed at, ſuch 
exactneſs is rather to be wiſhed than 
fince the looſe appli 


ignorance, as well as to perplex and confound 
others, which goes for learning and ſuperiority 
knowledge, r 
it themſelves, whilſt they complain of it in 
„I think, e 
be found in the notions of men _ 
genuity be avoided, yet I am far tf Ar fm 
complex, xn 


every-where wilful. Some ideas — 

made up of ſo many parts, that the 

eaſily retain the very ſame preciſe combination = fim- 
ple ideas under one name; much leſs are we able con- 
ſtantly to divine for what preciſe complex idea fuch a 
name ſtands in another man's uſe of it. From the firſt 
of theſe, follows confuſion in a man's own reaſonings 
and opinions within himſelf; from the latter, frequent 
confuſion in diſcourſing and arguing with others. But 
having more at large treated of words, their defects 
and abuſes, in the following book, I ſhall here fay no 
more of it. 

F. 13. Our complex ideas being made up Complex 
of collections, and fo variety of fimple ones, ideas may be 
may accordingly be very clear and diſtinct dittinet in 
in one part, and very obſcure and confuſed can in 
in another. In a . 
chiliaedron, or a body of a thouſand fides, 
the ideas of the figure may be very confuſed, though 
that of the number be very diſtinct; fo that he being 
able to difcourſe „ 5 
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of his complex idea, which depends upon the number 
of a thouſand, he is apt to think he has a diſtinct 
idea of a chiliaedron; though it be plain he has no 
preciſe idea of its figure, fo as to diſtinguiſh it by 
that, from one that has but fides; the not ob- 
ſerving whereof caufes no {mall errour in men's thoughts, 
and confufion in their diſcourſes. 
This. if not $. 14. He that thinks he has a diſtinct 
heeded, idea of the figure of a chiliacdron, let him 
eauſes confu- for trial-fake take another parcel of the 
bon in our ſame uniform matter, viz. gold, or wax, 
ns- of an equal bulk, and make it into a figure 
of 999 ſides; he will, I doubt not, be able to diſtin- 
guiſh theſe two ideas one from another, by the number 
of ſides; and reaſon and argue diſtinctly about them, 
whilſt he keeps his thoughts and reafoning to that part 
only of theſe ideas, which is contained in their num- 
bers ; as that the fides of the one could be divided into 
two equal numbers, and of the others not, &c. But 
when he goes about to diſtinguiſh them by their figure, 
he will there be preſently at a lofs, and not be able, I 
think, to frame in his mind two ideas, one of them 
diſtinct from the other, by the bare figure of theſe two 
pieces of gold; as he could, if the fame parcels of gold 
were made one into a cube, the other a figure of five tides. 
In which incompleat ideas, we are very apt to impoſe 
on ourſelves, and wrangle with others, eſpecially where 
they have particular and familiar names. For being ſa- 
tisfied in that part of the idea, which we have clear; 
and the name which is familiar to us, being applied 
to the whole, containing that par: alſo which is imper- 
ſect and obſcure: we are apt to uſe it for that con- 
faſed part, and draw deduciions from it, in the ob- 
Ture part of its ſignification, as confidently as we do 
from the _ * | 
| : 15. Having frequently in our mouths 
— * the name eternity, 1 are apt to think ve 
e have 2 poſitive comprehenſive idea of it, 
which is as much as to fay, that there is no part of that 
duration which is not clearly contained in our idea. It 
is true, that he that thinks fo may have a clear idea ut 
tan | duration ; 
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duration ; he may alſo have a very clear idea of a very 
great length of duration; he may alſo have a clear idea of 
the compariſon of that great one with till a greater: but 
it not being poſſible for him to include in his idea of any 
duration, let it be as great as it will, the whole extent 
together of a duration, where he ſuppoſes no end, that 
part of his idea, which is ſtill beyond the bounds of 
that large duration, he repreſents to his own thoughts, 
is very obſcure and undetermined. And hence it is 
that in diſputes and reaſonings concerning eternity, or 
any other infinite, we are apt to blunder, and involve 
ourſelves in manifeſt abſurdities. 

F. 16. In matter we have no clear ideas 

of the ſmallneſs of parts much beyond the — 1 | 
ſmalleſt that occur to any of aur ſenſes: 

and therefore when we talk of the diviſibility of matter 
in infinitum, though we have clear ideas of divifion 
and diviſibility, and have alſo clear ideas of parts made 
out of a whole by diviſion; yet we have but very ob- 
ſcure and confuſed ideas of corpuſcles, or minute bo- 
dies fo to be divided, when by former diviſions they 
are reduced to a ſmallneſs much excceding the percep- 
tion of any of our ſenſes; and ſo all that we have clear 
and diſtinct ideas of, is of what diviſion in general or 
abſtractedly is, and the relation of totum and parts: 
but of the bulk of the body, to be thus infinitely di- 
vided after certain progreſſions, I think, we have no 
clear nor diſtinct idea at all. For 1 atk any one, whe- 
ther taking the ſmalleſt atom of duſt he ever ſaw, he 
has any diſtinct idea (bating iti!} the number, which 
concerns not extenſion} betwixt the 100,0c0th, and the 
x,000,000th part of it. Or if he thinks he can refine 
his ideas to that degree, without laſing ſight of them, 


let him add ten cyphers to each of thoſe numbers. 


Such a degree of ſmallneſs is not unreaſonable ta be 
ſuppoſed, fince a divifion carried on ſo far brings it no 
nearer the end of infinite divition, than the firſt divi- 
fion into two halves does. I muſt confeſs, for my part, 


1 have no clear diftinct ideas of the different bulk or 


extenſion of thoſe bodies, having but a very obſcure 
one of either of them. So that, I think, when we 
jalk of diviſion of bodies in infinitum, our idea of their 

Cc 4 diſtinct 
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diftin& bulks, which is the ſubject and foundation of 
diviſion, comes, after a little ion, to be con- 
ſounded, and almoſt loſt in obſcurity. For that idea, 
which is to repreſent only bigneſs, muſt be very ob- 
ſcure and confuſed, which we cannot diſtinguiſh from 
one ten times as but only by number ; fo that we 
have clear diſtinct ideas, we may fay, of ten and one, 
but no diſtinct ideas of two fuch extenfions. It is 
plain from hence, that when we talk of infinite divi- 
fibility of body, or extenfion, our diſtinct and clear 


. n all our ideas of inſini 
do, at laſt to that of number always to be added; 
thereby never amounts to any diſtinct idea 'of 
infinite parts. We have, it is true, a clear idea of di- 
viſion, as often as we think of it: but thereby 


being only in a power ſtill of increafing the number, 
be it as great as it will. So that of what re- 
mains to be added (wherein conſiſts the infinity) we 
have but an obſcure, imperfect, and wb idea ; 
from or about which we can argue or reaſon with no 
certainty or clearneſs, no more than we can in arith- 
metick, about a number of which we have no ſuch diſ- 
tin& idea as we have of 4 or 100; but only this rela- 
tive obſcure one, that compared to any other, it is ſtill 

: and we have no more a clear poſitive idea of it 
when we ſay or conceive it is bigger, or more than 
400,000,000, than if we ſhould ſay it is bigger than 40, 
or 4 ; 409,000,000 having no nearer a proportion to 
ihe and of cle, or number, than 4. For he that 
adds only 4 to 4, and fo ſhall as ſoon come 


to the end of all addition, as he that adds 400,009,000 
to 
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to 400,000,000. And ſo likewiſe in eternity, he that 
has an idea of but four years, has as much a poſi- 
tive compleat idea of eternity, as he that has one of 
400,000,000 of years: for what remains of eternity be- 
yond either of theſe two numbers of years is as clear 
to the one as the other; 1. e. neither of them has any 
clear poſitive idea of it at all. For he that adds only 
four years to 4, and ſo on, ſhall as foon reach eternity, 
as he that adds 400,000,000 of years, and ſo on ; or, 
if he pleaſe, doubles the increafe as often as he will: 
the remaining abyſs being ſtill as far beyond the end of 
all theſe progreſſions, as it is from the length of a day 
or an nour. For nothing finite bears any proportion 
to infinite; and therefore our ideas, which are all 
finite, cannot bear any. Thus it is alſo in our idea of 
extenſion, when we increaſe it by addition, as well as 
when we diminiſh it by divifion, and would enlarge 
our ts to infinite ſpace. Aſter a few doublings 
of thoſe ideas of extenfion, which are the largeſt we 
are accuſtomed to have, we loſe the clear diſtinct idea 
of that ſpace: it becomes a confuſedly great one, with 
a ſurplus of ſtill greater; about which, when we would 
argue or reaſon, we ſhall always find ourſelves at a lots ; 
confuſed ideas in our arguings and deductions from that 
part of them which is c always leading us into 
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Of Real and Fantaſtical Ideas. 
Real ideas 


6. 1. BESIDES what we have already 8 
mentioned concerning ideas, other t dn tir 

confiderations belong to them, in refer - archetypes. 

ence to things from whence they are taken, 

or which they may be ſuppoſed to repreſent: and thus, 

19 they may come under a threeſold diftinction ; 


are, 


Secondly, 
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+ Secondly, adequate or inadequate. 
Thirdly, true or falſe. 
Firſt, by real ideas, I mean ſuch as have a founda- 
tion in nature; ſuch as have a conformity with the real 
being and exiſtence of things, or with their archetypes. 
Fantaftical or chimerical i cal! ſuch as have no founda- 
tion in nature, nor have any conformity with that reality 
of being to which they are tacitly referred as to their 
archetypes. If we examine the ſeveral forts of ideas 
before-mentioned, we fhall find, that, 
1 $. 2. Firſt, our ſimple ideas are all real, 
Simple n all agree to the reality of things, not that 
they are all of them the images or repreſen- 
tations of what does exiſt; the contrary whereof, in 
all but the primary qualities of bodies, hath been al- 
ready ſhown. But though whiteneſs and coldneſs are 
no more in ſnow than pain is ; yet thoſe ideas of white- 
neis and coldneſs, pain, &c. being in us the effects of 
powers in,things without us, ordained by our Maker 
to produce in us ſuch ſenſations ; they are real ideas in 


us, whereby we diſtinguiſh the qualities that are really 


in things themſelves. For theſe feveral appearances 
being defigned to be the mark, whereby we are to 
know and diſtinguiſh things which we have to do with, 
our ideas do as well ferve us to that purpoſe, and are 
as real diſtinguiſhing characters, whether they be only 
conſtant effects, or elſe exact reſemblances of fome- 
thing in the things themſelves ; the reality lying in that 
ſteady correſpondence they have with the diſtinct con- 
ſtitutions of real beings. But whether they anſwer to 
thofe conſtitutions, as to cauſes or patterns, it matters 
not; it ſuffices that they are conſtantly produced by 
them. And thus our ſimple ideas are all real and true, 
becauſe they anſwer and agree to thoſe powers of things 
which produce them in our minds; that being all that 
is requiſite to make them real, and not fictions at plea- 


ſure. For in ſimple ideas (as has been ſhown) the mind 


iz wholly confined to the operation of things upon it, 
and can make to itſelf no ſimple idea, more than what 
it has received. . | 
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$. 3- Though the mind be wholly paſ- Complex 
five in reſpect of its fimple ideas; yet I 2 
think, we may fay, it is not ſo in reſpect yijnations. 
of its complex ideas : for thoſe being com- | 
binations of fimple idcas put together, and united un- 
der one general name; it is plain that the mind of 
man uſes ſome kind of liberty, in forming thoſe com- 
plex ideas : how elfe comes it to paſs that one. man's 
idea of gold, or juſtice, is different from another's? 
but becauſe he has put in, or left out of his, ſome 
fimple idea, which the other has not. The queſtion 
then is, which of theſe are real, and which barely ima- 
ginary combinations? What collections agree to the 
reality of thiags, and what not? And to this I fay, 
FS. 4. Secondly, mixed modes and rela- Rixed 
tions having no other reality but what they modes made 
have in the minds of men, there is nothing of conſiſtent 
more required to this kind of ideas to . 
make them real, but that they be ſo framed, ä 
that there be a poſlibility of exifting conformable to 
them. Theſe ideas themſelves, being archetypes, can- 
not differ from their archetypes, and fo cannot be chi- 
merical, unleſs any one will jumble together in them 
inconſiſtent ideas. Indeed, as any of them have the 
names of a known language aſſigned to them, by which 
he that has them in his mind would ſignify them to 
others, ſo bare poſſibility of exiſting is not enough; they 
muſt have a conformity to the ordinary ſignification of 
the name that is given them, that they may not be 
ht fantaſtical: as if a man would give the name 
of juſtice to that idea, which common uſe calls libe- 
rality. But this fantaſticalncſs relates more to pro- 
priety of ſpeech, than reality of ideas: for a man to 
be undiſturbed in danger, ſedately to conſider what is 
fittett to be done, and to execute it ſteadily, is a mixed 
mode, or a complex idea of an action which may exiſt. 
But to be undiſturbed in danger, without ufing one's 
reaſon or induſtry, is what is alſo poſſible to be; and 
fo is as real an idea as the other. Though the yd of 
theſe, 
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theſe, having the name courage given to it, may, in 
reſpect of that name, be a right or wrong idea: but the 
other, whilſt it has not a common received name of any 


language aſſigned to it, is not capable of any 
deformity, being made with no reference to any thing 


but itſelf. Thi j 
F. 5. rdly, our ne of ub- 
xy ſtances made all of them in reference 
to things exiſting without us, and intended 
— to be repreſentations of ſubſtances, as they 
iftence of really are ; are rio farther real, than as they 
things. are ſuch combinations of fimple ideas, as 
are really united, and co-exiſt in things 
without us. On the contrary, thoſe are fantaſtical 
which are made up of fuch collections of fimple ideas 
as were really never united, never were found together 
in any ſubſtance; v. g. a rational creature, conſiſting 
of a horſe's head, Joined to a body of human ſhape, or 
ſuch as the centaurs are deſcribed : or, a body yellow, 
very malleable, fufible, and fixed ; but lighter than 
common water: or N body. 
conſi as to ſenſe, all of ſimilar with per- 
— voluntary motion joined 2 Whether 
ſuch ſubſtances as theſe can poſſibly exiſt or no, it is 
probable we do not know : but be that as it will, theſe 
ideas of ſubſtances being made conformable to no pat- 
tern exiſting that we know, and conſiſting of ſuch col- 
lections of ideas, as no ſubſtance ever ſhowed us united 
together, they ought to paſs with us for barely imagi- 
nary ; but much more are thoſe complex ideas fo, which 
contain in them any inconſiſtency or contradiction of 
their parts. 
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CHAP. XXXL 


Of Adequate and Inadequate Ideas. 


$. 1. F our real ideas, ſome are ade- 

quate, and ſome are inadequate. 
Thoſe I call adequate, which perfectly re- 
prefent thoſe archetypes which the maine 
ſuppoſes them taken from; which it in- 


. rends them to ſtand for, and to which ir 


refers them. Inadequate ideas are ſuch, which are but 
a partial or incomplete repreſentation of thoſe arche- 
types to which they are referred. Upon which account 
it is plain, 

$. 2. Firſt, that all our ſimple ideas are Simple idezs 
adequate. Becauſe being nothing but the all adequate. 
effects of certain powers in things, fitted 
and ordained by God to uce fuch ſenſations in us, 
they cannot but be correſpondent and adequate to thoſe 
powers: and we are ſure they agree to the reality of 
things. For if ſugar e in us the ideas which we 
call n and ſweetneſs, we are ſure there is a 
power in ſugar to produce thoſe ideas in our minds, or 
elſe they could not have been produced by it. And fo 
each ſenſation anſwering the power that tes on 
any of our ſenſes, the idea fo produced is a real idea, 
(and not a fiction of the mind, which has no power to 
produce any ſimple idea ;) and cannot but be adequate, 
fince it ought only to anſwer that power: and ſo al! 
ſimple ideas are adequate. It is true, the things 
ducing in us theſe ſimple ideas are but few of them de- 
nominated by us, as if they were only the cauſes of 
them ; but as if thoſe ideas were real beings in them. 
For t fire be called painful to the touch, whereby 
is NF the power of producing in us the idea cf 
, yet it is denominated alſo light and hot; as it 
light and heat were really ſomething in the fire more 
than a power to excite theſe ideas in us; and therefore 
are called qualitics in, or of the fire. But theſe being 
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nothing, in truth, but powers to excite ſuch ideas in 
us, I muſt in that ſenſe be underfiood, when I ſpeak 
of ſecondary qualities, as being in things; or of their 
ideas, as being the objects that excite them in us. 
Such ways of ſpeaking, though accommodated to the 
vulgar notions, without which one cannot be well un- 
derſtood, yet truly fignify nothing but thoſe powers 
which are in things to excite certain ſenſations or ideas 
in us: fince were there no fit organs to receive the im- 
preſſions fire makes on the fight and touch, nor a mind 
joined to thoſe organs to receive the ideas of light and 
heat by thoſe impreſſions from the fire or ſun, there 
would yet be no more light or heat in the world, than 
there would be pain, if there were no ſenſible creature 
to feel it, though the fun ſhould continue juſt as it is 
now, and mount Etna flame higher than ever it did. 
Solidity and extenſion, and the termination of it, figure, 
with motion and reſt, whereof we have the ideas, would 
be really in the world as they are, whether there were 
any fenfible being to perceive them or no; and there- 
fore we have reaſon to look on thoſe as the real -modi- 
fications of matter, and ſuch are the exciting cauſes of 
all our various ſenſations from bodies. But this being 
an inquiry not belonging to this place, I ſhall enter no 
farther into it, but proceed to ſhow what complex ideas 
are adequate, and what not. 
Modes are zl! S 3- Secondly, our complex ideas of 
adequate. modes, being voluntary collections of fim- 
ple ideas which the mind puts together 
without reference to any real archetypes or ſtanding 
patterns exiſting any-where, are and cannot but be 
adequate ideas. Becauſe they not being intended for 
copies of things really exiſting, but for archetypes 
made by the mind to rank and denominate things by, 
cannot want any thing: they having each of them that 


combination of idcas, and thereby that perfection which 
the mind intended they ſhould : fo that the mind ac- 
quieſces in them, and can find nothing wanting. Thus 
by having the idea of a figure, with three ſides meet- 
ing at three angles, I have a compleat idea, wherein. 
I require nothing elſe to make it perfect. That the 
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mind is ſatis ſied with the perfection of this its idea, is 
plain in that it does not conceive, that any underſtand- 
ing hath, or can have a more compleat or perfect idea 
of that thing it ſignities by the word triangle, ſuppoſing 
it to exiſt, than itſelf has in that complex idea ot three 
ſides and three angles; in which is contained all that 
is, or can be eſſential to it, or neceſſary to compleat it, 


wherever or however it exiſts. 
ſubſtances it is otherwiſe. 


But in our ideas of 
For there defiring to copy 


things as they really do exiſt, and to repreſent to our- 
felves that conſtitution on which all their properties 
depend, we perceive cur ideas attain not that perfec- 
tion we intend: we find they frill want ſomething we 
ſhould be glad were in them; and fo are all inade- 
quate. But nuincd modes and relations, being arche- 
types without patterns, and to having nothing to bur 


fent but OR, cannot but be adequa 
thing bein: ſo to iffeir, 


his memory, with the n 


pattern, muſt neceffarily be adequate, being referred to 


ate, every 


He that at lirſt put together 
the idca of danger perceived, abſence of diſorder from 
fear, fedate co: \\ideration of what v 2s ruitly to be done, 
and executing that without difturbar e, or being de- 
terred by the dan; Zer of it, had certainly in his mind 
that complex idea madc up of that combination ; and 
intending it to be nothing elſe, but what is, nor to have 
in it any other {imple ideas, but what it hath, it could 
not alſo but be an adequate idea: and laving this up in 
name courage anncxed to it, to 
ſignify to others, and denon inate from thence any 
action he ſhould obſerve to agree with it, had thereby a 
ſtandard to meaſure and denoininate actions by, as they 
agreed to it. This idca thus made, and laid up for a 


nothing elſe but itſelf, nor made by any other original, 


but the good-liking and will of him that firſt made this 


combination. 


$. 4. Indeed another coming after, and 
in converſation learning from him the 
word courage, may make an idea, to which 


he gives the name courage, different from 
what the firſt author applied it to, and 


uſes it. And in 


has i in his mind, when he 
6 


Modes, in 
reference to 


names, 
be qu 


quate. 


this - 
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this cafe, if he deſigns that his idea in thinking ſhould 
be conformable to the other's idea, as the name he 
uſes in ſpeaking is conformable in found to his, from 
whom he learned it, his idea may be very wrong and 
inadequate : becauſe in this caſe, making the other 
man's idea the pattern of his idea in thinking, as the 
other man's word or found is the pattern of his in 
ſpeaking, his idea is fo far defective and inadequate, as 


PE pa 
xpreſs and fignify by the name he 
uſes for it ; which name he would have to be a fign of 
the other man's idea (to which, in its proper uſe, it is 
primarily annexed) and of his own, as agreeing to it: 


1 fub- F. 6. Thirdly, what ideas we have of 
ſtances, ſubſtances, I have above ſhowed. Now 
thoſe ideas have in the mind a double re- 
ference: x. Sometimes they are referred to 
a ſuppoſed real eſſence of each ſpecies of 
things. 2. Sometimes they are only deſigned to be 
es and repreſentations in the mind of things that 
by ideas of thoſe qualities that are diſcovera- 
In both which Ways, theſe _ of 


to make the names of 
ſi ed to have cer- + 
are of this or that 
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ſpecies : and names ſtanding for nothing but the ideas 
that are in men's minds, they muſt conſtantly refer 
their ideas to ſuch real eſſences, as to their arc 
That men (eſpecially ſuch as have been bred up in the 
learning taught in this part of the world) do ſuppoſe 
certain ſpecific effences of ſubſtances, which each in- 
dividual, in its ſeveral kinds, is made conformable to, 
and partakes of; is ſo far from needing proof, that it 
will be thought ſtrange if any one ſhould do otherwife. 
And thus they ordinarily. apply the ſpecific names 
they rank particular ſubſtances under to things, as diſ- 
tinguiſhed by ſuch ſpecific real eſſences. Who is 
there almoſt, who would not take it amiſs, if it ſhould 
be doubred, whether he called himfelf a man, with any 
other meaning, than as having the real eſſence of a 
man? And yet if you demand what thoſe real effences 
are, It is plain men are ignorant, and know them not. 
From whence it follows, that the ideas they have in 
their minds, being referred to real eſſences, as to arche- 
types which are unknown, muſt be ſo far from being 
adequate, that they cannot be ſuppoſed to be any re- 
preſentation of them at all. The complex ideas we 
have of ſubſtances are, as it has been wn, certain 
collections of ſimple ideas that have been obſerved or 
ſuppoſed conſtantly to exiſt together. But ſuch a com- 
plex idea cannot be the real eſſence of any ſubſtance ; 
for then the properties we diſcover in that body would 
depend on that complex idea, and be deducible from 
it, and their neceffary connection with it be known; 
as all rtics of a triangle depend on, and, as far as 
they are diſcoverable, are deducible from the complex 
idea of three lines, including a ſpace. But ir is plain, 
that in our complex ideas of fubſtances are not con- 
tained ſuch ideas, on which all the other qualities, that 
are to be found in them, do depend. The common 
idea men have of iron, is a body of a certain colour, 
weight and hardneſs; and a property that they look on 
as belonging to it, is malleableneſs. But yet this pro- 
perty has no neceffary connexion with that complex 
idea, or any part of it; and there is no more reaſon to 
think that mallcableneſs depends on that colour, weight, 
Vor. I. Dd and 
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and hardneſs, than that colour, or that weight depends 
on its malleableneſs. And yet, though we know no- 
thing of theſe real eſſences, there is nothing more ordi- 
nary, than that men ſhould attribute the ſorts of things 
to ſuch effences. The particular el of matter, 
which makes the ring I have on my finger, is forwardly, 
by moſt men, ſuppoſed to have a real effence, where- 
by it is gold; and from whence thoſe qualities flow, 
which I find in it, viz. its peculiar colour, weight, 
hardneſs, fuſibility, fixedneſs, and change of colour 
upon a flight touch of mercury, &c. This effence, 
from which all theſe properties flow, when I inquire 
into it, and ſearch after it, I plainly perceive I cannot 
diſcover : the fartheſt I can go is only to preſume, that 
it being nothing but body, its real eſſence, or internal 
conſtitution, on which theſe qualities depend, can be 
nothing but the figure, fize, and connexion of its ſolid 
parts; of neither of which having any diſtinct per- 
ception at all, can I have any idea of its eſſence, which 
is the cauſe that it has that particular ſhining yellow- 
neſs, a greater weight than any thing I know of the 
fame bulk, and a fitneſs to have its colour c 
the touch of quickfilver. If any one will fay, that the 
real effence and internal conſtitution, on which theſe 
properties depend, is not the figure, fize, and arrange- 
ment or connexion of its ſolid parts, but ſomething 
elſe, called its particular form; I am farther from 
having any idea of its real eſſence, than I was before: 
for 1 have an idea of figure, fize, and fituation of ſolid 
parts in general, though I have none of the particular 
figure, ſize, or putting together of parts, whereby the 
qualities above-mentioned are produced ; which quali- 
ties I find in that particular parcel of matter that is on 
my finger, and not in another parcel of matter, with 
which I cut the I write with. But when I am 
told, that ſomething beſides the figure, fize, and poſture 
of the ſolid parts of that body, is its eſſence, ſomething 
called ſubſtantial form ; of that, I confeſs, I have no 
idea at all, but only of the ſound form, which is far 
from an idea of its real effence, or conſtitution. 
The like ignorance as I have of the 2 
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this particular ſubſtance, I have alſo of the real eſſence 
of all other natural ones: of which effences, I confeſs, 
I have no diſtinct ideas at all; and I am apt to ſuppoſe 
others, when they examine their own knowledge, will 
find in themſelves, in this one point, the fame fort of 
ignorance. | 

g. 7. Now then, when men apply to this particular 
parcel of matter on my finger, a general name already 
in uſe, and denominate it gold, do they not ordinarily, 
or are they not underſtood to give it that name as 
belonging to a particular ſpecies of bodies, having a 
real internal eſſence; by having of which eſſence, this 
icular ſubſtance comes to be of that ſpecies, and to 
called by that name? If it be fo, as it is plain it 
is, the name, by which things are marked, as having 
that eſſence, muſt be referred primarily to that effence ; 
and conſequently the idea to which that name is given, 
muſt be referred alſo to that effence, and be intended 
to repreſent it. Which eſſence, fince they, who ſo uſe 
the names, know not, their ideas of ſubſtances muſt be 
all inadequate in that reſpect, as not containing in 
them that real eſſence which the mind intends they 
ſhould. 

F. 8. Secondly, thoſe who neglecting that 
uſeleſs ſuppoſition of — real eſ- — 
ſences, whereby they are diſtinguiſhed, en- collections of 
deavour to copy the ſubitances that exiſt in their quali- 
the world, by putting together the ideas of 1 ae all 
thoſe ſenſible qualities which are found coͤ—- 
exiſting in them, though they come much nearer a 
likeneſs of them, than thoſe who imagine they know 
not what real ſpecific effences ; yet they arrive not at 
perfectly adequate ideas of thoſe ſubſtances they would 
thus copy into their minds; nor do thoſe copies ex- 
actly and fully contain all that is to be found in their 
archetypes. Becauſe thoſe qualities, and powers of 
ſubſtances, whereof we make their complex ideas, are 
ſo many and various, that no man's complex idea con- 
rains them all. That our abſtract ideas of ſubſtances 
do not contain in them all the fimple ideas that are 
united in the things themſelves, it is cvident, in that 
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men do rarcly put into their idea of any ſub- 
ftance, all the fimple ideas they do know to exiſt in 
it. Becauſe endeavouring to make the fignification of 
their names as clear, and as little cumberſome as 
can, they make their ſpecific ideas of the ſorts of 
ſubſtance, for the moſt part, of a few of thoſe ſimple 
ideas which are to be found in them: but theſe having 
no original precedency, or right to be put in, and 
make the ſpecific idea, more than others that are left 
out, it is plain that both theſe ways our ideas of ſub- 
ſtances are deficient and inadequate. The ſimple ideas, 
whereof we make our complex ones of ſubſtances, are 
all of them (bating only the figure and bulk of ſome 
ſorts) powers, which being rclations to other ſubſtances, 
we can never be ſure that we know all the powers that 
are in any one body, till we have tried what changes it 
is fitted to give to, or receive from other ſubſtances, 
in their ſeveral ways of application : which being im- 
poſſible to be tried upon any one body, much leſs upon 
all, it is impoſhble we ſhould have adequate ideas of 
any ſubſtance, made up of a collection of all its pro- 
$. 9. Whoſoever firſt lighted on a parcel of that ſort 
of ſubſtance we denote by the word gold, could not 
rationally take the bulk and figure he obſerved in that 
lump to depend on its real effence or internal conſtitu- 
tion. Therefore thofe never went into his idea of that 
ſpecies of body ; but its peculiar colour, perhaps, and 
weight, were the firſt he abſtracted from it, to make 
the complex idea of that ſpecies. Which both are but 
powers; the one to affect our eyes after fuch a manner, 
and to produce in us that idea we call yellow; and 
the other to force upwards any other body of equal 
bulk; they being put into a pair of equal ſcales, one 
inſt another. Another perhaps added to theſe the 
ideas of fuſibility and fixedneſs, two other paſſive 
ers, in relation to the operation of fire upon it; 
another, its ductility and ſolubility in aq. regia, two 
ether powers relating to the operation of other bodies, 
in changing its outward figure, or ſeparation of it into 
infenfible parts. Theſe, or part of theſe, put toge- 
a as cr, 
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ther, uſually make the complex idea in men's minds of 
that fort of body we call gold. 

F. 10. But no one, who hath conſidered the proper- 
ties of bodies in general, or this ſort in particular, can 
doubt that this called gold has infinite other 
ties not contained in that complex idea. Some who 
have examined this ſpecies more — could I 
believe, enumerate ten times as many properties in 
gold, all of them as inf: e from its internal con- 
ſtirution, as its colour or weight: and it is 
if any one knew all the ies that are by divers 
men known of this metal, there would be an hundred 
times as mary ideas go to the complex idea of gold, 
as any one man yet has in his; and yet that 
not be the thouſandth part of what is to be diſcovered 
in it. The changes which that one body is apt to re- 
ceive, and make in other bodies, upon a due applica- 
tion, EY far not only what we know, but what 
we are apt to imagine. Which will not appear fo 
much a paradox to any one, who will but confider how 
far men are yet from knowing all the properties of 


that one, no very compound figure, a triangle; though 
it be no ſmall number 2 are a by mathema- 
tic ĩans diſcovered of it. 

$. 2x1. So that all our complex ideas of 


uate. 


ſubſtances are imperte&t and i 
Which would be fo alſo in mathematical 
figures, if we were to have our complex their quali- 
ideas of them, only by collecting their pro- — ace all 
perties in reference to other figures. How 
uncertain and imperfect would our ideas be of an ellipſis, 
if we had no other idca of it, but fome few of its pro- 
perties? Whereas having in our plain idea the whole 
eſſence of that figure, we from thence diſcover thoſe 
properties, and demonttratively fee how they flow, and 
are inf ble from it. 

$. 12. Thus the mind has three forts of Simple ideas, 
abſtract ideas or nominal effences : bela, and 

Firſt, ſimple ideas, which are bara, or e. 
copies; but yet certainly adequate. Becauſe being in- 
tended to 3 nothing but the power in things to 

Dd 3 produce 
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in the mind ſuch a ſenſation, that ſenſation, 
when it is produced, cannot but be the effect of that 
power. So the I write on, having the power, in 
the light (I ſpeak according to the common notion of 
light) to produce in men the ſenſation which I call 
white, it cannot but be the effect of ſuch a power, in 
ſomething without the mind ; fince the mind has not 
the power to produce any ſuch idea in itfelf, and being 
meant for nothing elſe but the effect of ſuch a power, 
that ſimple idea is real and adequate: the ſenſation of 
white, in my mind, being the effect of that power, 
which is in the paper to produce it, is perfectly ade- 
to that power; or elſe, that power would pro- 
uce a different idea. 
Ideas of fab. . 13- Secondly, the complex ideas of 
ſtances a e Ffubſtances are ecty pes, copies too; but not 
iowa, in perfect ones, not adequate: which is very 
adequate. evident to the mind, in that it plainly per- 
ceĩ ves that whatever collection of fimple ideas it makes 
of any fubſtance that exiſts, it cannot be ſure that it 
exactly anſwers all that are in that ſubſtance : fince not 
having tried all the operations of all other ſubſtances 
upon it, and found all the alterations it would receive 
from, or cauſe in, other ſubſtances, it cannot have an 
exact adequate collection of all its active and paſſive 
capacities; and ſo not have an uate complex idea 
of the powers of any ſubſtance exiſting, and its rela- 
tions, which is that fort of complex idea of fubftances 
_ we have. And after all, if we would have, and ac- + 
tually had, in our complex idea, an exact collection of 
all the fecondary qualities or powers of any ſubſtance, 
we ſhould not yet thereby have an idea of the effence 
of that thing. For fince the powers or qualities that 
are obſervable by us, are not the real eſſence of that 
ſubſtance, but depend on it, and flow from it, any col- 
lection whatſoever of theſe ities cannot be the real 
eſſence of that thing. Whereby it is plain, that our 
ideas of ſubſtances are not adequate; are not what the 
mind intends them to be. Befides, a man has no idea 
of ſubſtance in general, nor knows what ſubſtance is 


8.14. 
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$. 14. Thirdly, complex ideas of modes and 
relations are originals, and archetypes ; are 
not copies, nor made after the pattern of 
any real exiſtence, to which the mind in- 
tends them to be conformable, and exactly 
- anſwer. Theſe being ſuch collections of ates 
mple ideas, that the mind itſelf rogether, and 
> p#-- A that each of them —— in it pre- 
ciſely all that the mind intends that it ſhould, they are 
archetypes and eſſences of modes that may exiſt; and 
ſo are deſigned only for, and belong only to, ſuch modes 
as, when they do exift, have an exact conformity with 
thoſe complex ideas. The ideas therefore of modes 
relations cannot but be adequate. 


K 


C H A P. XXXIL 


Of True and Falſe Ideas. 


$. 1. HOUGH truth and falſhood 
belong, in propriety of ſpeech, 
only to propoſitions ; yet ideas are often- 
times termed true or falſe (as what words 
are there, that are not uſed with t lati- 
tude, and with ſome deviation from their ſtrict and 
proper fignifications?) Though, I think, that, when 
ideas themſelves are termed true or falſe, there is ſtill 
ſome ſecret or tacit propoſition, which is the founda- 
tion of that denomination : as we ſhall fee, if we exa- 
mine the particular occaſions wherein they come to be 
called true or falſe. In all which, we ſhall find ſome 
kind of aſirmation or negation, which is the reaſon of 
that denomination. For our ideas, being nothing but 
bare appearances or perceptions in our minds, cannot 
properly and fimply in rhemſclves be faid to be true or 
falſe, no more than a fingle name of any thing can be 
faid to be true or falſe. 
| Dd 4 5. 2. 
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Metaphyſical F. 2. Indeed both ideas and words may 
truth con- be ſaid to be true in a viical ſenſe of 
tains a tacit the word truth, as all other that 
» — any way exiſt, are faid to be true; i. e. 
really to be ſuch as they exiſt. Though in things called 
true, even in that ſenſe, „ a ſecret re- 
ference to our ideas, looked upon as ſtandards of 
that truth, which amounts to a mental propoſition, 
though it be uſually not taken notice of. 

iu. . 3- But it is not in that metaphyſical 
an appear- eaſe of tout which we inquive deve, when 
ance m the we examine whether our ideas are capable 
mind, truer of being true or falſe ; but in the more or- 
ACC of thoſe words: and fo 
I fay, that the ideas in our minds being only ſo many 
perceptions, or a there, none of them are 
falſe: the idea of a centaur having no more falſhood 
in it, when it a in our minds, than the name 


"TY F. 4. Whenever the mind refers any of 

red to any its ideas to any thing extraneous to them, 
may they are then capable to be called true or 
i falſe. Becauſe the mind in ſuch a reference 
makes a tacit ſuppoſition of their confor- 
mity to that thing: which ſuppoſition, as it h. to 
be true or falſe, fo the ideas themſelves come to be de- 
nominated. The moſt uſual caſes wherein this hap- 


5. Firft, when the mind ſuppoſes any 
idea it has conformable to that in other 
men's minds, called by the fame common 
name; v. g. when the mind intends or 
judges its ideas of juſtice, temperance, re- 
ligion, to be the — with what other men 


give thoſe names to. 
Secondly, 
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Secondly, when the mind ſuppoſes any idea it has in 
itſelf to be conformable to ſome real exiſtence. Thus 
the two ideas, of a man and a centaur, fu to be 
the ideas of real ſubſtances, are the one true, and the 
other falſe; the one having a conformity to what has 
really exiſted, the other not. 

Thirdly, when the mind refers any of its ideas to that 
real — 4 — eſſence of any thing, whereon all 
its properties : and thus the teſt » if not 
all our ideas of ſubſtances, are falſe. * 

$. 6. Theſe ſuppoſitions the mind is very The cauſe 
4 tacitly to make concerning its own 2 — 
ideas. But yet, if we will examine it, we 
ſhall find it is chiefly, if not only, concerning its ab- 
ſtract complex ideas. For the natural tendency of the 
mind being towards knowledge ; and finding that, if 
it ſhould proceed by and dwell upon only particular 
things, its progreſs would be very flow, and its work 
endleſs ; therefore to ſhorten its way to knowledge, 
and make each perception more comprehenſive ; the 
firſt thing it does, as the foundation of the eaſier en- 
larging its knowledge, either by contemplation of the 
things themſelves that it would Know, or conference 
with others about them, 1s to bind them into bundles, 
and rank them fo into forts, that what knowledge ir 
gets of any of them it may thereby with affurance ex- 
tend to all of that fort; and fo advance by larger ſteps 
in that, which is its great buſineſs, knowledge. This, 
as I have elſewhere thown, is the reaſon why we col- 
lect things under comprehenſive ideas, with names an- 
nexed to them, into genera and fpecies, i. e. into kinds 
and forts. | 

$. 7. If therefore we will warily attend to the mo- 
tions of the mind, and obſerve what courſe it uſually 
takes in its way to knowledge; we ſhall, I think, find 
that the mind having got an idea, which it thinks it 
may have uſe of, either in contemplation or difcourſe, 
the firſt thing it does 1s to abſtract it, and then get a 
name to it; and fo lay it up in its ſtore-houſe, the 
memory, as containing the eſſence of a fort of things, 
of which that name is always to be the mark. Hence 

IE 
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it is, that we may often obſerve, that when any one 
ſees a new thing of a kind that he knows not, he pre- 
ſently aſks what it is, meaning by that inquiry nothing 
but the name. As if the name carried with it the know- 
ledge of the ſpecies, or the effence of it; whereof it is 
indeed uſed as the mark, and is generally ſuppoſed an- 
nexed to it. 

Cauſe of F. 8. But this abſtract idea being ſome- 
ſuch refer- thing in the mind between the thing that 
— exiſts, and the name that is given to it; it 
is in our ideas, that both the rightneſs of our know- 
iety or intelligibleneſs of our ſpeak- 


ledge, or the propriety 
ing, conſiſts. And hence it is, that men are fo for- 


ward to ſuppoſe, that the abſtract ideas they have in 
their minds are fuch as agree to the things exiſting 
without them, to which they are referred; and are the 
ſame alſo, to which the names they give them do by the 
uſe and propriety of that belong. For without 
this double conformity of their ideas, they find they 
ſhould both think amiſs of things in themſelves, and 
talk of them unintel _ 

; F. 9. Firſt then, I fay, that when the 
truth of our ideas is j of, by the con- 
formity they have to the ideas which other 
men have, and commonly fignify by the 
ſame name, they may be any of them falſe. 
But yet fimple ideas are leaſt of all liable to 
be fo miſtaken; becauſe a man by his 
ſenſes, and every day's obſervation, may eaſily fatisfy 
himſelf what the fimple ideas are, which their ſeveral 
names that are in common uſe ftand for: they being 
but few in number, and fuch as if he doubts or miſtakes 
in, he may eaſily rectify by the objects they are to be 
found in. Therefore it is ſeldom, that any one miſ- 
takes in his names of fimple ideas; or ies the name 
red to the idea or the name ſweet to the idea 
bitter : much lefs are men to confound the names 
of ideas belonging to different ſenſes ; and call a colour 
by the name of a taſte, &c. whereby it is evident, that 
the fimple ideas they call by any name, are 22 
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the ſame that others have and mean when they uſe the 


ſame names. 

F. 10. Complex ideas are much more Ideas of 
liable to be falſe in this reſpect: and the mixed modes 
complex ideas of mix<d modes, much more —＋ 1 
than thoſe of ſubſtances : becauſe in fub- dis fake. 
ſtances (eſpecially thoſe which the common 
and unborrowed names of any language are applied to) 
ſome remarkable ſenſible qualities, ferving ordinarily 
to diſtinguiſh one fort from another, eatily preſerve 
thoſe, who take any care in the uſe of their words, from 
applying them to ſorts of ſubſtances, to which they do 
not at all belong. But in mixed modes we are much 
more uncertain ; it being not ſo caſy to determine of 
ſeveral actions, whether they are to be called juſtice or 
cruelty, liberality or prodigality. And fo in referring 
our ideas to thoſe of other men, called by the ſame 
names, ours may be falſe; and the idea in our minds, 
which we expreſs by the word juſtice, may perhaps be 
that which ought to have another name. 

F. 11. But whether or no our ideas of — 
mixed modes are more liable than any fort be + 4 
to be different from thoſe of other men, falſe | 
which are marked by the ſame names ; this 
at leaſt is certain, that this ſort of falſhood is much 
more familiarly attributed to our ideas of mixed modes, 
than to any other. When a man is thought to have a 
falſe idea of juſtice, or gratitude, or glory, it is for no 
other reaſon, but that his agrees not with the ideas which 
each of thoſe names are the figns of in other men. 

F. 12. The reaſon whereot ſeems to me And wie. 
to be this, that the abſtract ideas of mixed 
modes, being men's voluntary combinations of ſuch a 
preciſe collection of fimple ideas ; and fo the effence 
of each fpecics being made by men alone, whereof we 
have no other ſenfible ſtandard exifting any where, but 
the name itſelf, or the definition of that name: we 
having nothing elſe to refer theſe our ideas of mixed 
modes to, as a ſtandard to which we would conform 
them, but the ideas of thoſe who are thought to uſe 
thoſe names in their moſt proper fignifications ; and fo 
as our ideas conform or diifer from them, they paſs for 

| true 
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true or falſe. And thus much concerning the truth and 
falſhood of our ideas, in reference to their names. 
$. 13. Secondly, as to the truth and 
falſhood of our ideas, in reference to the 
real exiſtence of things ; when that is made 
the ſtandard of their truth, none of them 
can be termed falſe, but only our complex 
ideas of ſubſtances. 
F. 14. Firſt, our fimple ideas being barely 
ſuch perceptions as God has fitted us to re- 
ceive, and given power to external objects to 
uce in us by eflabliſhed laws and ways, 
uitable to his wifdom and goodneſs, though 
incomprehenſible to us, their truth conſiſts in nothing 
elſe but in ſuch appearances as are produced in us, and 
muſt be ſuitable to thoſe powers he has in ex- 
ternal objects, or elſe they could not be produced in 
us: and thus anſwering thoſe powers, they are what 
they ſhould be, true ideas. Nor do they become liable 
to any imputation of falſhood, if the mind (as in moſt 
men I believe it does) judges theſe ideas to be in the 
things themſelves. For „ in his wiſdom, having 
fet them as marks of diſtinction in things, w ve 
may be able to diſcern one thing from another, and ſo 
chooſe any of them for our uſes, as we have occaſion; it 
alters not the nature of our fimple idea, whether we 
think that the idea of blue be in = violet itſelf, or in 
our mind only; and only the power of producing it by 
the texture of its parts, reflecting the particles of light 
after a certain manner, to be in the violet itfelf. For 
that texture in the object, by a and conſtant 
operation, producing the ſame idea of blue in us, it 
ſerves us to diſtinguiſh, by our eyes, that from any other 
thing, whether that diſtinguiſhing mark, as it is really 
in the violet, be only a peculiar texture of parts, or 
elſe that very colour, the idea whereof (which is in us) 
is the exact reſemblance. And it is equally from that 
e to be denominated blue, whether it be that 
real colour, or only a peculiar texture in it, that cauſes 
in us that idea: fince the name blue notes properly 
nothing but that mark of diftinction that is in a violet, 
diſcernible only by eur eyes, whatever it conſiſts Mt 
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that being beyond our capacities diſtinctly to know, and 
perhaps would be of leſs uſe to us, if we had faculties 


ra ves 

g. 15. Neither would it carry any impu- Though one 
tation of falſhood to our — 24 if man's idea ot 
by the different ſtructure of our organs it Þiue ſhould 
were fo ordered, that the ſame object ſhould — 4 
produce in ſeveral men's mi different ther's. 
ideas at the fame time; v. g. if the idea 

that a violet produced in one man's mind by his eyes 
were the fame that a marygold produced in another 
man's, and vice verſa. For fince this could never be 
known, becauſe one man's mind could not paſs into 
another man's body, to perceive what appearances were 
produced by thoſe organs; neither the ideas hereby, 
nor the names would be at all confounded, or any 
falſhood be in either. For all things that had the tex- 
ture of a violet, producing conſtantly the idea that he 
called blue ; and thofe which had the texture of a ma- 
rygold, producing conſtantly the idea which he as 
conftantly called yellow ; whatever thoſe appearances 
were in his mind, he would be able as regularly to diſ- 
tinguiſh things for his uſe by thoſe appearances, and 
_ underſtand and fignify thoſe diſtinctions marked by the 
names blue and yellow, as if the appearances, or ideas 
in his mind, received from thoſe two flowers, were ex- 
actly the fame with the ideas in other men's minds. 
I am nevertheleſs very apt to think, that the ſenſible 
ideas produced by any object in different men's minds, 
are moſt commonly very near and undiſcernibly alike. 
For which opinion, I think, there might be many rea- 
ſons offered: but that being befides my preſent buli- 
neſs, I ſhall not trouble my reader with them: but only 
mind him, that the contrary ſuppoſition, if it could be 
proved, is of little uſe, either for the improvement of 
our knowledge, or conveniency of life; and ſo we need 
not trouble ourſelves to examine it. 

F. 16. From what has been faid con- Fult, finple 
cerning our fimple ideas, I think it evi- = — 
dent, that our fimple ideas can none of them falſe, and 
be falſe in reſpect of things exiſting with- why. 


Our 
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out us. For the truth of theſe appearances, or * 
in our minds, conſiſting, as has been Bid. 
only in their being anſwerable to the powers in external 
objects to by our ſenſes ſuch a nces in 
us; and each of them being in the mind, fuch as it is, 
ſuitable to the power that produced it, and which alone 
it repreſents; it cannot upon that account, or as refer- 
red to ſuch a pattern, be falſe. - Blue and yellow, bitter 
or ſwect, can never be falſe ideas: theſe perceptions in 
the mind are juſt ſuch as they are there, anſwering the 
powers appointed by God to produce them; and fo arc 
truly what they are, and are intended to be. Indeed the 
names may be miſapplied: but that in this reſpect makes 
no falſhood in the ideas; as if a man ignorant in the 


Engliſh tongue ſhould call purple ſcarlet. 


plex ideas of modes, in reference to the eſ- 
ſence of any thing really exiſting, be falſe. 
Becauſe whatever complex idea I have of 
any mode, it hath no reference to any pattern exiſting, 
and made by nature: it is not fu 
it any other ideas than what it 
ay ine der forks contalicaaion of hims as & Gece. 
Thus when I have the idea of fuch an action of a man, 
who forbears to afford himſelf ſuch meat, drink, and 
clothing, and other conveniencies of life, as his riches 
and eſtate will be ſufficient to ſupply, and his ſtation 
requires, I have no falſe idea; but fuch an one as re- 
preſents an action, either as I find or imagine it; and 
ſo is ca of neither truth or falſehood. But when 
I give the name frugality or virtue to this action, then 
it may be called a falſe idea, if thereby it be ſuppoſed 
to agree with that idea, to which, in ery of 
ſpeech, the name of frugality doth belong; or to be 
conformable to that law, which is the ſtandard of virtue 


and vice. 

Thirdly, En Thinkly. er comnten ides of 
ideas of fub- ſubſtances, being all referred to patterns in 
ſtances when — — may be falſe. That they 
_ are all falſe, when looked upon as the re- 


preſentations of the unknown effences of things, is fo 
| ety 
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evident, that there needs to be faid of it. I 
ſhall therefore over that chimerical ſuppoſition, 
and confider them as collections of fimple ideas in the 
mind taken from combinations of ſimple ideas e. i ting 
conſtantly in things, of which patterns they 
are the ſuppoſed copies: and in this reference of them 
to the exiſtence of things, they are falſe ideas. 1. When 
they put together fimple ideas, which in the real exiſt- 
ence of things have no union; as when to the ſhape 
and fize that exiſt together in a horſe is joined, in the 
ſame complex idea, the power of barking like a dog : 
which three ideas, however put together into one in 
the mind, were never united in nature; and this there- 
fore may be called a falſe idea of an horſe. 2. Ideas 
of ſubſtances are, in this reſpect, alſo falſe, when from 
any collection of ideas that do always exiſt toge- 
ther, there is . by a direct negation, any other 
mple idea which is conſtantly joined with them. 
7 fubibility, the peculiar 
weightineſs, and yellow colour of gold, ny one Joon 
in his thoughts 12992 of a greater degree of 
1 ES 2 
have a falſe complex idea, X i as when he joins to 
thoſe other ſimple ones the idea of a perfect abſolute 
— For either way, the complex idea of gold 
of ſuch ſimple ones as have no union in 
— * termed falſe. But if we leave out of 
this his complex idea, that of fixedneſs quite, without 
either actually to, or ſeparating of it from the 
reſt in his mind. it is, I think, to be looked on as an 
inadequate and imperfect idea, rather than a falſe one ; 
fince though it contains not all the fimple ideas that 
os ER MTs F265 pots none tagraber bot whe 
hd. 
$. 19. Though in compliance with the Truth or 
ordinary way of ſpeaking 1 have ſhowed in falſhood al- 
what ſenſe, and upon what ground our 2 2 
ideas may be ſometimes called true or falſe; So 
yet if we will look a little nearer into the tion. 

- matter, in all cafes where any idea is called 

2 — it is from ſome judgment that the mind 


makes, 
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makes, or is fi to make, that is true or falſe. 
For truth or falſhood,, ncver without fore af- 
firmation or negation, expreſs or tacit, it is not to be 
found but where ſigns are joined and ſeparated, ac- 
cording to the agreement or diſagreement of the things 
they ſtand for. The ſigns we chiefly uſe are either 
ideas or words, wherewith we make either mental or 
verbal propoſitions. Truth lies in fo joining or ſepa- 
rating theſe repreſentatives, as the things they ſtand for 
do in themſelves or difagree; and falſhood in the 
contrary, as ſhall be more fully ſhown hereafter. 

. es fo F. 20. Any idea then which we have in 
themſelves our minds, whether conformable or not ta 
nenther true the exiſtence of things, or to any idea in the 
2. minds of other men, cannot for 
this alone be called falſe. For theſe ions, if 
they have nothing in them but what is really exiſting in 
things without, cannot be falfe, being exact 

| of ing: nor yet, if they have 

any thing in them differing trom the reality of things, 
properly be faid to be falſe entations, or 
repreſent, But the miſ- 

21. Firft, when the mind having any 
it judges and concludes it the fame 

is in other men's minds, fignified by 

the fame name; or that it is con 
to the ordinary received fignification or de- 
finition of that word, when indeed it is 

not: which is the moſt ufual miſtake in 
mixed modes, though other ideas alſo are liable to it. 

| F. 22. Secondly, when it having a com- 

plex idea made up of ſuch a collection of 

ſimple ones, as nature never puts together 


: 


23- Thirdly, when in its complex idea 
5 3 K certain number of fim- 
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ſome ſort of creatures, but has alſo leſt out others as much 


inſeparable, it judges this to be a perſect complete idea 
of a fort of dw which really it is not; v. g. havi 


4 Fargo may yellow, malleable, 
vy, and ſuſible, it takes that complex idea to be | 
the complete idea of gold, when yet its peculiar fixed- 
neſs and ſolubility in aqua regia are as inſeparable 
from thoſe other ideas or qualities of that body, as they 
are from one another. 

F. 24. Fourthly, the miſtake is a. 
greater, when I judge, that this 2 to re- 
idea contains in it the real eſſence of any 2 
exiſting, when at leaſt it contains but l ce. 
ſome few of thoſe ies which flow from its real 
eſſence and conſtitution. I ſay, onde Sine ths of thoſe 
ies; for thoſe properties conſiſting moſtly in 
the active and ve powers it has, in reference to 


aver thongs, = that are vulgarly known of any one 
- things i are but a very few, in compari- 
fon of ng © Doe das and mans ried An. 
E Move of tut cnc fhet of this: and all 
that the moſt expert man knows are but a few, in com- 
4 of what are really in that body, and depend 
its internal or eſſential conſtitution. The effence 
of a le lies in a very little compaſs, — 2 in a 


very few ideas: three lines including a ſpace make up 
that eſſence: but the properties that flow from this 
eſſence are more than can be eaſily known or enu- 
merated. So I imagine it is in ſubſtances, their real 
eſſences lic in a little compaſs, though the properties 
flowing from that internal conſtitution are endleſs. 
S8. 25. To conclude, a man having no 
notion ef any thing without him, but by 
the idea he * of it in bis mind (which 
idea he has a power to call by what name he pleaſes) 
indeed make an idea neither anſwering the 
on of things nor agrecing to the idea commonly 
by other people's words ; but cannot make a 
4 4 of a thing, which is no otherwiſe 
but by the idea he has of it; v. g. when 
Ee I frame 


Ideas, when 
falſe. 


he may 
reaſon 
fignified 
W 
known 
Vo 


to him 
4 Wi 
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I frame an idea of the legs, arms, and body of a man, 
and join to this a horſe's head and neck, I do not make 
a falſe idea of any thing: becauſe is repreſents nothing 
without mc. But when 1 call it a man or Tartar, and 
imagine it to repreſent ſome real being without me, or 
to be the fame idea that others call by the fame name: 
in either of theſe caſes I may err. And this ac- 
count it is, that it comes to be termed a falſe idea; 

indeed the falſhood lies not in the idea, but in 
that tacit mental propoſition, wherein a conformity and 
reſemblance is attributed to it, which it has not. But 
yet, if having framed fuch an idea in my mind, without 
thinking either that exiſtence, or the name man or 
Tartar, to it, LL call it man or Tartar, I 
may be juſtly thought fantaſtical in the naming, but 
not erroneous in my judgment ; nor the idea any way 


falſe. 

More pro- $. 26. Upon the whole matter, I think, 
perly to be that our ideas, as they are confidered by 
called right the mind, either in reference to the proper 
or wrong fignification of their names, or in reference 
to the reality of things, may very fitly be called right 
or wrong ideas, according as they agree or difagree to 
thoſe to which they are referred. Burt if any 
one had rather call them true or falſe, it is fit he uſe a 
liberty, which every one has, to call things by thoſe 
names he thinks beſt ; though, in propriety of fpeech, 
truth or falſhood, will, I think, ſcarce agree to them, 
but as they, ſome way or other, virtually contain in 
them ſome mental propoſition. The ideas that are in 
a man's mind, fimply conſidered, cannot be wrong, 
unleſs complex ones, wherein inconſiſtent parts are jum- 
bled together. AH other ideas are in themſelves right, 
and the knowledge about them right and true know- 
ledge : but when we come to refer them to any thing, 
as to their patterns and arc » then they are ca- 
pable of being wrong, as far as they diſagree with ſuch 
archetypes. 
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I. HERE is ſcarce any one a 
chat does not obſerve ſomething Something | 
that ſeems odd to him, and is in itfelf in moſt men. 
really extravagant in the opinions, reaſon- 
ings, and actions of other men. The leaft flaw of this 
kind, if at all different from his own, every one is 
quick-ſighted enough to eſpy in another, and will by 
the authority of reaſon forwardly condemn, though he 
be guilty of much greater unreaſonableneſs in his own 
tenets and conduct, which he never perceives, and will 
very mo if at all, be convinced of. 
F. 2. is proceeds not wholly from 
ſelf- love, though that has often a great td 
in it. Men of fair minds, and not love. 
given up to the over-weening of ſelf-flat- 
tery, are frequently gnilty of it ; and in many caſes one 
with amazement hears the arguings, and is aſtoniſhed 
at the obſtinacy of a worthy man, who yields not to the 
evidence of reaſon, though laid before him as clear 
day-light. | 
. 3- This fort of unreafonableneſs is t fem 
uſually imputed to education and preju- Aucation. 
dice, and for the moſt part truly enough, 
that reaches not the bottom of the diſeaſe, nor 
ſhows diſtinctly enough whence it riſes, or wherein it 
lies. Education is often rightly aſſigned for the cauſe, 
and prejudice is a good general name for the thing it- 
ſelf : but yer, I think, he ought to look a little farther, 
who would trace this fort of madneſs to the root it 
ſprings from, and fo expiain it, as ro ſhow whence this 
flaw has its original in very ſober and rational minds, 
and wherein it _— A 
g. 4. I ſhall be r calling it 
by ſo harſh a ED madneſs, when it is 2 
conſidered, that oppoſition to reaſon de- 
; Ee 2 ſerves 
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ſerves that name, and is really madneſs ; and there is 


: 
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have a natural 
connexion one with 


we) 
E 
* 


15 
aj 


e which is 
founded in their 3 beings. Beſides this, there is 
another connexion of ideas wholly owing to chance 
or cuſtom : ideas, that in themſelves are not all of kin, 
come to be ſo united in ſome men's minds, that it is 
very hard to ſeparate them: they always keep in com- 
pany, and the one no ſooner at any time comes into 
the underſtanding, but its affociate appears with it ; 
and if they are more than two, which are thus united, 
the whole gang, always inſeparable, ſhow themſelves 
This con- $. 6. This ſtrong combination of ideas, 
nexion how not allied by nature, the mind makes in 
made. itſelf either voluntarily or by chance; and 
hence it comes in different men 4 be very different, 
to their different inclinations, education, in- 
tereſts, &c. Cuſtom ſettles habits of thinking in the 

0 under- 
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underſtanding, as well as of determining in the will, 
and of motions in the body; all which ſeems to be but 
trains of motion in the animal ſpirits, which once ſer 


find, that let it but once begin in his head, the ideas 


of the ſeveral notes of it will follow one another 
derly in his underſtanding, without any care or 
tion, as regularly I 

keys of 


though 

dering. as 
well as 2 his fingers, be 
the motion of his animal ſpirits, I will not determine, 


by this inftance, it to be 

may help us a little to conceive of intel. 
habits, and of the tying together of ideas. 

$. 7. That there are ſuch affociations of 1 
them made by cuftom in the minds of moſt nes an 
I will queſtion, who #& of it. 
has well confidered himſelf or others; and 
to this, perhaps, might be juſtly attributed moſt of the 
ſympathies and antipathies obſervable in men, which 
regular effects as if 


1 


they always afterwards kept company together in 
but one idea. I 
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be from unheeded, though, 


Book 2. 


perhaps, early impreſſions, 
or wanton fancies at firſt, which would have been ac- 
knowledged the original of them, if they had been 
warily obſerved. A grown perſon ſurfeiting with ho- 
ney, no ſooner hears the name of it, but his fancy im- 
mediately carries fickneſs and qualms to his ſtomach, 
and he cannot bear the very idea of it; other ideas of 
diſlike, and fickneſs, and vomiting, preſently accom- 
pany 3 It, and he is diſturbed, but he knows from whence 
' :- 1 + 1g bag eoepog 
diſpoſition. Had to him. by an over- 

of honey, 4 , all the ſame effects would 
have followed, but the cauſe would have been miftaken, 
and the antipathy counted natural. 

$.8. 1 mention this net ont of ny. great 

there is, in this 


think it worth their while 
carefully to 
38 young 
ſuſceptible of laſting im 
ws to the hacks of the body eve by diſcreet people 
minded and fenced againſt, yet I am apt to doubt, that 
thoſe which relate more peculiarly to the mind, and 
terminate in the underſtanding or paſſions, have been 
much leſs heeded than the thing es: nay, thoſe 
relating purely to the underſtanding have, as I Taſpee, 
been by moſt men wholly overlooked. 
| F. 9. This wrong connexion in our 
yas minds of ideas in themſelves looſe and in- 
dependent of one another, has ſuch an in- 
fluence, and is of ſo great force to ſet us awry in our 
actions, as well moral as natural, paſſions, reaſonings 
and notions themſelves, that perhaps there is not any 
one thing that N. een to be looked . 
| F. 10. ideas of ins prights 
_— really no more 2 80 vid oor 
than light; yet let but a fooliſh maid inculcate theſe 
eften on the mind of a child, and raiſe them there to- 


gether, 
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gether, poſſibly he ſhall never be able to them 
again ſo long as he lives: but darkneſs ſhall ever aſter- 
wards bring with it thoſe frightful ideas, and they ſball 
be ſo joined, that he can no more bear the one than. 
the other. 

. 11. A man receives a ſenſible injury from ano-. 
ther, thinks on the man and that action over and over ; 
and by ruminating on them ſtrongly, or much in his 
mind, fo cements thoſe two ideas together, that he 
makes them almoſt one : never thinks on the man, but 
the pain and diſpleaſure he ſuffered comes into his mind 
with it, ſo that he ſcarce diſtinguiſhes them, but has 


F. 12. A man has ſuffered pain or fickneſs in 
place ; he faw his friend die in fuch a room ; 
theſe have in nature nothing to do one with another, yet 
when the idea of the place occurs to his mind, it 
brings (the im being once made) that of the 
pain and diſpleaſure with it; he confounds them in his 
mind, and can as little bear the one as the other. 

F. 13. When this combination is ſct- 
tled, and while it laſts, it is not in the 
power of reaſon to help us, and relieve us 
from the effects of it. Ideas in our minds, 
when they are there, will operate according 
to their natures and circumftances ; and 
here we fee the cauſe why time cures certain affec- 
tions, which reaſon, though in the right, and allowed 
to be fo, has not power over, nor is able againſt them 
to prevail with thoſe who are apt to hearken to it in 
other caſes. The death of a child, that was the daily 
delight of his mother's eyes, and joy of her foul, rends 
from her heart the whole comfort of her life, and gives 
her all the rorment imaginable : uſe the confolations of 
reaſon in this caſe, and you were as good h caſe to 
one on the rack, and hope to allay, by rational diſ- 
courſes, the pain of his joints _ aſunder. Till 
time has by diſuſe ſeparated the ſenſe of that enjoy- 

| Ee 4 ment, 
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ment, and its loſs, from the idea of the child return- 
ing to her memory, all repreſentations, though ever 
fo reaſonable, are in vain; and therefore ſome in whom 
the union between theſe ideas is never diffolved, ſpend 
their lives in mourning, and carry an incurable forrow 


to their graves. 
Farther in- . 14. A friend of mine knew one per- 
ſtances of the fetly cured of madneſs by = very ben 
elect of the ve operation. leman, 
—_— who was thus recovered, ohh Hate a 
of antitude and acknow 
the cure all his life after, as the 
could have received ; but whatever 


for fontlivd w kim, he cond never — hy 
the or : that image brought back with it the idea 
of that which he ſuffe — his hands, which 


rn. 
. 15 any children imputing the en- 
in eee 
fo join thoſe ideas » that a book becomes their 
averſion, and they are never reconciled to the ſtudy 
and uſe of them all their lives after; and thus reading 
becomes a torment to them, which otherwiſe poſhbly 
they might have made the great pleaſure of their lives. 
There are rooms convenient enough, that ſome men 
cannot ſtudy in, and faſhions of veſſels, which though 
ever ſo clean and commodious, they cannot drink out 
of, and that by reaſon of ſome accidental ideas which 
are annexed to them, and make them offenſive : and 
who is there that hath not obſerved ſome man to flag 
at the appearance, or in the company of ſome certain 
perſon not otherwiſe ſuperior to him, but becauſe hav- 
ing once on ſome occaſion got the aſcendant, the idea 
of authority and diſtance goes along with that of the 
perſon, and he that has been thus ſubjected, is nat 
able to ſeparate them? 

S. 16. Inſtances of this kind are fo plentiful every- 
where, that if I add one more, it is only tor the plea- 
fant oddneſs of it. It is of a young gentleman, who 
having learnt to dance, and that to great perfection, 
there happened to ſtand an old trunk in the room = 

w 
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where he learnt. The idea of this remarkable piece of 
houſhold-ftuff had ſo mixed itſelf with the turns and 
ſteps of all his dances, that though in that chamber 
he could dance excellently well, yet it was only whilſt 
that rrunk was there; nor could he perform well in 
any other place, unleſs that or ſome Ech other trunk 
had its due in the room. If this ſtory ſhall be 
ſuſpected to be dreſſed up with ſome comical circum- 
ſtances, a little beyond preciſe nature; I anſwer for my- 
lf tht I had it fore years fince from a ve ſober and 

worthy man, upon his own knowledge, report it : 
and I dare fay, there are very few inquiſitive perſons, 
who read this, who have not met with accounts, if not 
examples of this nature, that may parallel, or at leaſt 
zuſtify this. 

$. 17. Intellectual habits and defects this 2 
way contracted, are not leſs frequent and n une 
powerful, though leſs obſerved. Let the ual Bebit. 
ideas of being and matter be ſtrongly joined 
either by education or much thought, whilft theſe are 
ſtill combined in the mind, what notions, what reaſon- 
ings will there be about ſpirits ? Let cuftom 
from the very childhood have joined figure and ſhape to 
God, and what abſurdities will that mind 
about the Deity ? 
idea of infallibility be inſeparably joined to 
any perſon, and theſe two conſtantly together poſſeſs 
the mind ; and then one body, in two places at once, 
ſhall unexamined be ſwallowed for a certain truth, by 
an implicit faith, whenever that imagined infallible per- 
ſon dictates and demands aſfent without i inquiry. 

$. 18. Some ſuch wrong and unnatural * 
combinations of ideas will be found to eſta- ;- JE 
bliſh the irreconcilable oppoſition between fects. 
different ſets of philoſophy and religion; 
for we cannot imagine every one of their followers to 
impoſe wilfully on himſelf, and knowingly refuſe truth 
offered by plain reaſon. Intereſt, though it does a great 
deal in the caſe, yet cannot be thought to work whole 
ſocieties of men to ſo univerſal a as that 
every one of-them to a man ſhould knowingly main- 

a rain 
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tain falſhood : ſome at leaſt muſt be allowed to do what 
all 


pretend to, i. e. to purſue truth ſincerely; and 
therefore there muſt be ing that blinds their un- 
derſtandings, and makes them not ſee the falſhood of 
what they embrace for real truth. That which thus 
captivates their reaſons, and leads men of fincerity 
blindfold from common ſenſe, will, when examined, 
de found to be what we are ſpeaking of: ſome inde- 
pendent ideas, of no alliance to one another, are 
education, cuſtom, and the conſtant din of their party, 
ſo coupled in their minds, that they always appear 
there together ; and they can no more ſeparate them in 
their thoughts, than if there were but one idea, and 
they operate as if they were ſo. This gives ſenſe to 
jargon, demonſtration to abſurdities, and conſiſtency to 
nonſenſe, and is the foundation of the greateſt, I had al- 
moſt ſaid of all the errours in the world ; or if it does not 
reach ſo far, it 1s at leaſt the moſt one, ſince 
ſo far as it obtains, it hinders men from ſeeing and ex- 
amining. When two things in themſelves disjoined, ap- 
pear to the fight conſtantly united; if the eye ſees theſe 
things riveted, which are looſe, where will you begin to 
rectify the miſtakes that follow in two ideas, that they 
have been accuſtomed ſo to join in their minds, as to 
ſubſtitute one for the other, and, as I am to think, 
often without perceiving it themſelves ? This, whilſt 
they are under the deceit of it, makes them incapable of 
conviction, and they a themſelves as zealous cham- 
pions for truth, when indeed they are contending for er- 
rour; and the confuſion of two different ideas, which a 
cuſtomary connexion of them in their minds hath to 
them made in effect but one, fills.their heads with falſe 
views, and their I with falſe conſequences. F 

$. 19. Having thus given an account 

— the original, ſorts, — of our ideas, 
with ſeveral other confiderations, about theſe (I know 
not whether I may fay) inſtruments or materials of our 
knowl ; the method I at firſt propoſed to myſelf 
ITT require, that I ſhould immediately proceed 
to ſhow what uſe the underſtanding makes of them, and 
what knowledge we have by-them. This was \ 4 
men, 


which, in the firſt view I had of this ſubject, 
was all that It t I ſhould have to do: but, upon a 
nearer approach, I find that there is ſo cloſe a connex- 
ion between ideas and words; and our abſtract ideas, 
and general words, have fo conſtant a relation one to 
another, that it is impoſſible to ſpeak clearly and diſ- 
tinctly of our knowledge, which all conſiſts in * 

e, and 


ſitions, without conſidering, firſt the nature, u 


fignification of language ; which therefore muſt be the 
buſineſs of the next book. 


—— 4 _ 
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CHAP. I. 


Of Words or Language in general. 


F. 1. OD having deſigned man fora nn gited to 
fociable creature, made him not orm articu- 

only with an inclination, and under a ne- late ſounds. 
ceſhty to have fellowſhip with thaſe of his 
own kind; but furniſhed him alſo with language, which 
was to be the inftrument and common tie of ſo- 
ciety. Man therefore had by nature his organs fo 
faſhioned, as to be fit to frame articulate ſounds, which 
we call words. But this was not enough to produce 
language; for parrots, and ſeveral other birds, will be 
taught to make articulate ſounds diſtinct enough, which 
yet, by no means, are capable of language. 
$. 2. Beſides articulate ſounds therefore, ** 
it was farther neceſſary, that he ſhould be them $gns of 
able to uſe theſe ſounds as figns of internal ideas. 
conceptions ; and to make them ftand as 
marks for the ideas within his own mind, whereby 
they might be made known to others, and the thoughts 
of men's minds be conveyed from one to another. 

F. 3. But neither was this ſufficient to To make ge · 
make words ſo uſeful as they ought to be. neral figns. 


It 
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for the perſection of language, that 
ſounds can be made figns of ideas, unleſs thoſe ſigns 
can be ſo made uſe of as to c ſeveral particular 
things: for the multiplication of words would have 
exed their uſe, had every particular thing need of a 
diſtinct name to be ſignified by. To remedy this incon- 
venience, language yet a farther- improvement in 
the uſe of general terms, whereby one word was made 
to mark a multitude of particular exiſtences : which 
advantageous uſe of ſounds was obtained only by the 
difference of the ideas they were made figns of : thoſe 
names becoming general, which are made to ſtand for 
general ideas, and thoſe remaining particular, where 
the ideas they are ufed for are particular. 

C. 4. Beſides theſe names which ſtand for ideas, there 
be other words which men make uſe of, not to fignify 
any idea, but the want or abſence of ſome ideas ſimple 
or complex, or all ideas together ; fuch as are nihil in 
Latin, and in Engliſh, ignorance and barrennefs. All 
which negative or privative words cannot be ſaid pro- 
perly to belong to, or ſignify no ideas: for then they 
would be perfectly infignificant ſounds ; but they relate 
to poſitive ideas, and fignify their abſence. 

$. 5. It may alſo lead us a little towards 

the original of all our notions and know- 
ledge, if we remark how great a e 
dur words have on common ſenſible ideas: 
and how thoſe, which are made uſe of to 
ſtand for actions and notions quite removed 
from ſenſe, have their riſe from thence, and from ob- 
vious ſenſible ideas are transferred to more abſtruſe 
fignifications ; and made to ſtand for ideas that come 


plied to certain modes of thinking. Spirit, in its pri- 
mary fignification, is breath: angel a meſſenger : and 1 
doubt not, but if we could trace them to their ſources, 
we ſhould find, in all es, the names, which 
ſtand for things that fall not under our ſenſes, to * 
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had their firſt riſe from ſenfible ideas. By which we 
may give ſome kind of what kind of notions they 
were, and whence derived, which filled their minds 
who were the firſt beginners of languages: and how 
nature, even in the naming of things, unawares ſug- 
= to men the originals and principles of all their 

wiedge: whilſt, to give names that might make 
known to others any operations they felt in themſelves, 
or any other ideas that came not under their ſenſes, 
they were fain to borrow words from ordinary known 
ideas 2 by that means to make others the 
more eafily to conceive thoſe operations experi- 
mented in themſelves, which made no 3 4 ſenſi- 
ble a es: and then when they had got known 
and agreed names, to fignify thoſe internal operations 
of their own minds, they were ſufficiently furniſhed to 
make known by words all their other ideas ; fince they 
could conſiſt of nothing, but either of outward ſenſible 
or of the inward of their 
minds about them: we having, as has been proved, 
no ideas at all, but what originally come either from 
ſenſible objects without, or what we feel within our- 
ſelves, from the inward workings of our own ſpirits, 
of which we are conſcious to ourſelves within. 

$. 6. But to underſtand better the uſe y 
and force of as ſubſervient to — 
inſtruction and knowledge, it will be convenient to 
conſider, 

Firſt, To what it is that names, in the uſe of lan- 
guage, are immediately applied. 

Secondly, Since all (except proper) names are gene- 
ral, and fo ſtand not particularly for this or that fingle 
thing, but for ſorts and ranks of things; it will be ne- 
ceſſary to confider, in the next place, what the forts 
and kinds, or, if you rather like the Latin names, what 
the ſpecies and genera of things are; wherein they 
conſiſt, and how they come to be made. Theſe being 
(as they ought) well looked into, we ſhall the better 
come to find the right uſe of words, the natural ad- 
vantages and defects of age, and the remedies 
that ought to be uſcd, to avoid the inconveniences of 

- obſcurity 
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obſcurity or uncertainty in the fignification of words, 
without e 
ledge : which be- 


the following — 


Of the Signiſicat ion of Words. 
great va- 


_ . AN, he has 
Words a = 2 8 


fenGble Ggns 

neceſſary, for from whi CORE might 
receive and delight ; yet they are all 
within his own breaſt, inviſible and hidden 


ry that man ſhould find out ſome external ſenſible 
figns, whereof thoſe inviſible ideas, which his thou - 
are made up for, might be made known to others. 
2188 nothing was fo fit, 2227 
quickneſs, as thoſe articulate ſounds, which with fo 
much eaſe and variety he found himſelf able to make. 
Thus we may conceive how words, which were by na- 
ture ſo well adapted to that purpoſe, come to be made 
uſe of by men, as the ſigns of their ideas ; not by any 
natural connexion that there is between particular arti- 


one language amongſt all men: but by a vo- 
luntary impoſition, whereby ſuch a word is made 
the mark of ſuch an idea. The uſe then 
of words is to be ſenfible marks of ideas; and the 
ideas they. ſtand for are their proper and immediate 
— 
S | of 0 
$2 * (3 ® 8. 2. 


ideas that he himſelf hath. For this would be to make 
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$. 2. The uſe men have of theſe marks worde ae 
ing either to record their own thoughts the ſenfible 
for the aſſiſtance of their own memory, or —_ 
as it were to bring out their ideas, and lay Iz 
them before the view of others; words in 


their primary or immediate fignification ſtand for no- 


thing but the ideas in the mind of him that uſes them, 
how imperfectly foever or careleſsly thoſe ideas are col- 
lected from the things which they are ſuppoſed to re- 
preſent. When a man ſpeaks to another, it is that he 
may be underſtood; and the end of ſpeech is, that 
thoſe ſounds, as marks, may make known his ideas to 
the hearer. That then which words are the marks of 
are the ideas of the ſpeaker: nor can any one apply 


them, as marks, immediately to any thing elſe, but the 


; 


ſigns of his own conceptions, and yet apply them 
to other ideas; which would be to make them figns, 
and not figns, of his ideas at the ſame time; and fo 
in effect to have no fignification at all. Words bei 

voluntary figns, they cannot be voluntary figns impoſed 
by him on things he knows not. That would be to 
make them ſigns of nothing, ſounds without ſignifica- 
tion. A man cannot make his words the ſigns either 
of qualities in things, or of conceptions in the mind 
of whereof he has none in his own. Till he 
has ſome ideas of his own, he cannot ſuppoſe them to 
correſpond with the conceptions of another man ; nor 
can he uſe any figns for them : for thus they would be 
the ſigns of he knows not what, which is in truth to 
be the figns of nothing. But when he repreſents to 


. himſelf other men's ideas by ſome of his own, if he 


_ conſent to give them the ſame names that other men do, 


it is ſtill to his own ideas; to ideas that he has, and 

not to ideas that he has not. | 
$. 3. This is fo neceſſary in the uſe of language, that 
in this reſpect the knowing and the ignorant, the learned 
and unlearned, uſe the words they ſpeak (with any 
meaning) all alike. They, in every man's mouth, 
ſtand for the ideas he has, and which he would expreſs 
by them. A child having taken notice of _— 
e 
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the metal he hears called gold, but the bright ſhining 
yellow colour, he applies the word gold only to his 
own idea of that colour, and nothing elſe; and there- 
fore calls the fame colour in a peacock's tail gold. 
Another that hath better obſerved, adds to ſhining yel- 
low great weight: and then the found gold, when he 
uſes it, ſtands for a complex idea of a ſhining yellow and 
very weighty ſubſtance. Another adds to thoſe quali- 
ties fuſibility : and then the word gold _— to him 
a body, bright, yellow, fuſible, and very heavy. Ano- 
ther adds malleability. Each of theſe uſes equally the 
word gold, when they have occafion to expreſs the 
i they have applicd it to: but it is evident, 
y it only to his own idea ; nor can 


r 8 


Ky 


FEE 
Nr 


* pate. ho ſame, to which 
that country apply that 


men of 
Secondly, 
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particularly to ſubſtances, and their names, as perhaps 
the former does to fimple ideas and modes, we ſhall 
ſpeak of theſe two different ways of applying words 
more at large, when we come to treat of the names of 
fixed modes, and ſubſtances in particular: though give 
me leave here to ſay, that it is a perverting the uſe 
of words, and brings unavoidable obſcurity and con- 
fuſion into their ſignification, whenever we make them 
GC but thoſe ideas we have in our own 
minds. | 
F. 6. Concerning words alſo it is farther e , 
to be convidered : firſt, that they being im- d Nd 
mediately the figns of men's ideas, and by excite ideas. 
that means the .inſtruments whereby men | 
communicate their conceptions, and expreſs to one 
another thoſe thoughts and imaginations they have 
within their own breaſts; there comes by conſtant uſe 
to be ſuch a connexion between certain ſounds and the 
ideas they ſtand for, that the names heard, almoſt as 
readily excite certain ideas, as if the objects themſelves, 
which are apt to produce them, did actually affect the 
ſenſes. Which is manifeſtly ſo in all obvious ſenſible 
qualities; and in all ſubſtances, that frequently and fa- 
miliarly occur to us. 
g. 7. Secondly, That though the 
and immediate fignification of words are d wirhout 
ideas in the mind of the ſpeaker, yet becauſe fignification. 
by familiar uſe from our cradles we come to 
learn certain articulate ſounds very perfectly, and have 
them readily on our tongues, and always at hand in our 
memories, but yet are not always careful to examine, 
or ſettle their ſignifications perfectly; it often happens 
that men, even when they would apply themſelves to 
an attentive conſideration, do ſet their thoughts more 
on words than things. Nay, becauſe words are many 
of them learned bcfore the ideas are known for which 
they ſtand ; therefore ſome, not only children, but men, 
ſpeak ſeveral words no otherwiſe than parrots do, only 
becauſe they have learned them, and have been ac- 
cuſtomed to thoſe ſounds. But ſo far as words are of 
uſe and fignification, ſo far is there a conſtant con- 
Voz. I. Ff nexion 
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nexion between the ſound and theidea, and a 
that the one ftands for the other ; without which 
cation of them, they are nothing but ſo much i 
ficant noiſe. 
Their gnif- F. 8. Words by long and familiar uſe, as 
eationper- has been faid, come to excite in men certain 
=— ideas fo conſtantly and readily, that they 
2 are apt to ſuppoſe a natural connection be- 
tween them. But that they ſignify only men's pecu- 

liar i ideas, and that by a perfect arbitrary impoſition, 
is evident, in that they oo fail ro excite in others 
(even that uſe the fame language) the ſame ideas we 
take them to be the ſigns of: 2 man has ſo in- 
violable a liberty to > words Hand for what ideas 
he pleaſes, thzt no one hath the power to make others 
have the ſame ideas in their minds that he has, when 
tkey uſe the ſame words that he does. And therefore 
the great Auguſtus himſelf, in the poſſeſſion of that 
power which ruled the world, acknowledged he could 
not make a new Latin word: which was as much as to 
fay, that he could not arbitrarily appoint what idea 
any ſound ſhould be a fign of, in the mouths and com- 
mon language of his ſubjects. It is true, common uſe 
a tacit conſent appropriates certain ſounds to certain 

in all es, which fo far limits the fignifi- 
— — that untcls a man applies it to 
the fame idea, he does not ſpeak : and let me 
add, that unleſs a man's words excite the fame ideas 
in the hearer, which he makes them ſtand for in ſpeak- 
ing, he docs not fpeak intelligibly. But whatever be 


of any man's uſing of words diffe- 
aa or the parti 


lar ſenſe of the perſon to whom he addreſſes them, 
is is certain, their fignification, in his uſe of them, 
is limited to his ideas, and they can be figns of no- 
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CHAP, III. 


Of General Terms. 


& nx. A LL things that exiſt being par- 
ticulars, it may l = yur 
thought reaſonable that words, which general. 
_ ought to be conformed to things, thould be 
fo too; I mean in their fignification : but yet we find 
the quite contrary. The far greateſt part of words, 
that make all languages, are general terms ; which has 
not been the effect of neglect or chance, but of reaſon 
and _—_— . 1 1 | 
F. 2. Firſt, It is impoſſible that every pp 
particular thing ſhould have © diſtinct — — 
culiar name. For the fignification and uſe thiag to have 
of words, depending on that connexion 27 mes 
which the mind makes between its ideas ble. 
and the ſounds it uſes as figns of them, it is neceſſary, 
in the application of names to things that the mind 
ſhould have diſtin& ideas of the things, and retain alſo 
the particular name that belongs to every one, with its 
iar riation to that idea. But it is beyond 
the power of human capacity to frame and retain dif- 
tinct ideas of all the particular things we meet with: 
every bird and beaſt men ſaw, every tree and plant that 
affected the ſenſes, could not find a place in the moſt 
capacious underſtanding. If it be looked on as an in- 
ſtance of a prodigious memory, that ſome generals 
have been able to call every ſoldier in their army by his 
name, we may eaſily find a reaſon, why men 
ve never attempted to give names to each ſheep in 
their flock, or crow that flies over their heads ; much 
leſs to call every leaf of plants, or grain of ſand that 
came in their way, by a peculiar name. 
g. 3. Secondly, If it were poſſible, it And ors. 
would yet be uſeleſs; becauſe it would not 
ſerve to the chief end of language. Men would in vain 
heap up names of „ that a 
_ erve 
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them to communicate their t Men 
names, and uſe them in talk with others, only 
may be underſtood : which is then only done, 
uſe or conſent the found I make by the or- 
ed | excites in another man's mind, who 
hears it, idea I apply it to in mine, when I ſpeak 
This cannot be done by names applied to parti- 
cular things, whereof I alone having the ideas in my 
mind, the names of them could not be fignificant or 
intelligible to another, who was not acquainted with all 
thoſe very particular things which had fallen under my 
notice. 
F. 4- Thirdly, But yet granting this alſo ſeaſible (which 
I think is not) yet a diſtinct name for every particular 
great ufe for the improve- 
ledge : which though founded in parti- 
cular things, enlarges itſelf by — views; to which 
things reduced into forts under general names, are pro- 
perly ſubſervĩient. Theſe, with the names ng to 
them, come within ſome compaſs, and do not multiply 
every moment, beyond what either the mind can con- 
tain, or uſe requires: and therefore, in theſe, men have 
for the moſt but yet not ſo as to hin- 
der themſelves from diſtinguiſhing particular things, 
by appropriated names, where convenience it. 
And therefore in their own ſpecies, which they have 
moſt to do with, and wherein they have often occaſion 
to mention particular perfons, they make uſe of pro- 
per names; and there diftinct individuals have diſtinct 
denominations. 
5. 5. Befides perſons, countries alſo, cities, 
— tings rivers, mountains, and ether the like 8 dit 
names, tinctions of place, have uſually found pe- 
culiar names, and that for the fame reaſon: 
they being ſuch as men have often an occaſion to mark 
particularly, and as it were ſet before others in their 
diſcourſes with them. And I doubt not, but if we had 
reaſon to mention particular horſes, as often as we have 
men, we ſhould have proper 
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Alexander. And therefore we ſee that, amongſt 
jockeys, horſes have their proper names to be known 
and diſtinguiſhed by, as commonly as their ſervants ; 
becauſe, amongit them, there is often occafion to men- 
tion this or that particular horſe, when he is out of 
light. | 
F. 6. The next thing to be conſidered, How general 
is, how general words come to be made. words are 
For. fince all things that exiſt are only par- made, 
ticulars, how come we by terms, 
or where find we thoſe natures they are ſup- 
poſed to ftand for? Words become general, by being 
made the ſigns of general ideas; and ideas become ge- 
neral, by ſeparating from them the circumſtances of 
time, and place, and any other ideas, that may deter- 
mine them to this or that particular exiſtence. 
way of abſtraction they are made capable of 
ing more individuals than one; each of which having 
in it a conformity to that abſtract idea, is (as we call it) 
of that ſort. | 

F. 7. But to deduce this a little more diſtinctly, 
will not be amiſs to trace our notions 


2 


T 
7 
BP 


J 


2 


evident, than that the ideas of 
converſe with (to inftance in the 
perſons themſelves, only particular. 
nurſe, and the mother, are well framed in their mi 
and, like pictures of them there, repreſent only thoſe 
individuals. The names they firſt gave to 
confined to theſe individuals ; and the names of 
and mamma the child uſes, determine themſel 
thoſe perſons. Afterwards, when time and a 
acquaintance have made them obferve, that there 
a great many other things in the world that in 
common agreements of ſhape, and ſeveral other quali- 
ties,” reſemble their father and mother, and thoſe per- 
ſons they have been uſed to, they frame an idea, which 
they find thoſe many particulars do partake in; and 
to that they give, wich others, the name man for ex- 
Ff 3 ample, 
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— And thus they come to have a 
| idea. Wherein they make not 
but only leave out of the — 4 idea hey 
Peter ths James, Mary and Jane, that which is Au 
liar to each, and retain only what is common to 
them all. 
$. 8. By the ſame way that they come by the general 
name and idea of man, they eafily advance to more ge- 
neral names and notions. For obſerving that ſeveral 
things that differ from their idea of man, and cannot 
therefore be comprehended under that name, have yet 
certain qualities wherein they agree with man, by re- 
_ only thoſe qualities, and uniting them into one 
1dea, they have again another and more general idea ; 
to which having given a name, they make a term of a 
more comprehenſive extenſion : which new idea is made, 
not by any 2 only, as before, by leaving 
out the ſhape, and ſome other properties ſignified by 


the name man, and retaining only a body, — lite, 
ſenſe, and ſpontaneous motion, comprehended under the 
name animal. 


General F. 9. That this is the way whereby men 
thing bur: names to them, I think, is fo evident, that 
eas. there needs no other proof of it, but the 
confidering of a man's ſelf, or others, and the ordi- 
nary proceedings of their minds i in knowledge : and he 
that thinks general natures or notions are any thing 
elſe but ſuch abſtract and partial ideas of more com- 
= ones, taken at firſt from particular exiſtences, will, 
fear, be at a loſs where to find them. For let any 
one reflect, and then tell me, wherein does his idea of 
man differ from that of Peter and Paul, or his idea 
of horſe from that of Bucephalus, but in the leaving 
out ſomething that is peculiar to each individual, and 
retaining ſo much of thoſe particular complex "ideas 
of ſeveral particular exiftences, as they are found to 
agree in? Of ihe vn plex ideas ſignified by the names 
man and horſe, — 2 thoſe particulars wherein 
they differ, and retaining only thoſe wherein they 
agree, and of thoſe making a neu dninek complex 
3 
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mand... yt. So nnd. ABD one has a 
term, that com with man ſeveral 
other creatures Leave out of the idea of animal, ſenſe 
pontaneous motion; and the remaining complex 
idea, made up of the remaining frmple ones of body, 
life, and nouriſhment, becomes a more general one, 
under the more henfive term vivens. And not 
to dwell upon this particular, ſo evident in it- 
ſelf, by the ſame way the mind proceeds to body, ſub- 
ſtance, and at laſt to being, thing, and ſuch univerſal 
terms, which ſtand for any of our ideas whatſoever. 
To conclude, this whole myſtery of genera and ſpecies, 
which make ſuch a noiſe in the e ſchooks, and are with 
zuſtice fo little regarded out of them, is 1 elſe 
but abſtract ideas, more or leſs com rehenſive, with 
names annexed to them. In all which this is conſtant 
and unvariable, that every more general term ſtands for 
ſuch an idea, and is but a part of any of thoſe con- 
tained under it. 
F. 10. This may ſhow us the reaſon, why, Why the 
in the defining of words, which is nothing genus isordi- 
but declaring their fignifications, we make nz made 
uſe of the or next word that = of in de- 
com it. Which is not out of ne- 
ceſſity, but only to fave the labour of enumerating the 
ſeveral ſimple ideas, which the next general word or 
genus ſtands for; or, ſometimes 1 ſhame of 
not being able to do it. But though defi * 
and differentia (1 crave ay ro uſe * terms 
though inally Latin, fince they moſt properly fair 
thoſe 1 they are applied to) I ſay, though de- 
fining by the genus be the ſhorteſt way, yet I think it 
may be doubted whether it be the beſt. This I am 
fare, it is not the only, and ſo not abſolutely neceſſary. 
For definition being nothing but another un- 
derſtand by words what idea the term defined ſtands 
for, a definition is beſt made by enumerating thoſe 
fimple ideas that are combined in the — 1 
the term deſined: and if inſtead of ſuch an enumera- 
accuſtomed themſelves to uſe the next 
general term; it has not been out of neceſſity, or for 


Ff 4 greater 
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yer clearneſs, but for quickneſs and diſpatch fake. 
or, I think, that to one who defired to know what idea 
the word man ſtood for, if it ſhould be faid, that man 
was a folid extended ſubſtance, having life, ſenſe, ſpon- 
taneous motion, and the faculty of reaſoning : I doubt 
not but the meaning of the term man would be as well 
underſtood, and the idea it ftands for be at leaft as 
clearly made known, as when it is defined to be a ra- 
tional animal : which by the ſeveral definitions of ani- 
mal, vivens, and corpus, reſolves itſelf into thoſe enu- 
merated ideas. I have, in explaining the term man, 
followed here the ordinary definition of the ſchools : 
which though, perhaps, not the moſt exact, yer ſerves 
well enough to my preſent purpoſe. And one may, in 
this inſtance, ſee what gave occafion to the rule, that a 
definition muſt conſiſt of genus and differentia : and it 
Tuffices to ſhow us the little neceſſity there is of ſuch a 
rule, or advantage in the ſtrict obſerving of it. For 
definitions, as has been faid, being only the explaining 
of one word by ſeveral others, fo that the meaning or 
idea it ſtands for may be certainly known; 
are not always fo made according to the rules of 4 
that every term can have its fignification exactly and 
clearly cxpenithd by two others. Experience ſufficiently 
fatisfies us to the contrary ; or elſe thoſe who have 
made this rule have done ill, that they have given us 
fo few definitions conformable to it. But of defini- 
tions more in the next chapter. 
8 F. 11. To return to words, it is 
—— — plain by what has been ſaid, that general 
creatures of and univerſal belong not to the real exiſt- 
the under- ence of things; but are the inventions and 

1 creatures of the underſtanding, made by it 
for its own uſe, and concern only figns, whether words 
or ideas. Words are general, as has been ſaid, when 
uſed for figns of general ideas, and ſo are applicable in- 
differently to mn particular things : 


and ideas are ge- 
neral, when they are ſet up as the entatives of 
particular 


things: but univerſality belongs not to 

things themſelves, which are all of them particular in 

their exiftence ; even thoſe words and ideas, _—_ 
3 
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ng, 
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creatures of 
For the 


their general nature being nothi 
they are put into by the underſtandi 
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their fignification are general. When therefore we 


particulars, the generals that reſt are only 
fignification they have is nothing but a relation, that by 


the mind of man is added to them (1) 


our own making ; 
but the capacity 
of iignitying or repreſenting many particulars. 
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for man and men would then fignify the ſame, and the 
diſtinction of numbers (as the grammarians call them) 


would be ſuperfluous and uſeleſs. 
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general 
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that, by being a 
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a nominal, but real eſſence. | 
ion to the name of nominal effence ; 
ive, none to the thing defigned by it. There is an i 
, on which their properti 
Lare agreed of, and this we call the real eſſence. There are alſo 
in complex ideas, or combinations of theſe 
i commonly annex ſpecific names, or names of forts or kinds 
is, I believe, q our lordſhip does not deny. Theſe complex 
of a better name, I have called nominal eſſences; how pro- 
diſpute. But if any one will help me to a better name 
to receive it; till then, I muſt, to expreſs If, 
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Now fince nothing can be a man, or have a 


* 
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and the fame. From whence 


that the eſſences of the ſorts of thin 


name man, but what has a conformi 

idea the name man ſtands for; nor an 

or have a right to the ſpecies man, 

eſſence of that ſpecies; it follows, that the abſtract idea 
for which the name ſtands, and the cſſence of 
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F. 13- I would not here be thought to 

* 4 much leſs to deny, that nature in — 

the ion of things makes ſeveral of ſhip of the 
them alike : there is nothing more obvious, v*<<rftand- 
1 A g ing, but have 
y in the races of animals, and all &. wonds- 

ngs ted by ſeed. But yer, I think, tion in the 
we may ſay the ſorting of them under names fimilitude of 
is the workmanſhip of the underſtanding, 5% 
taking occaſion from the ſimilitude it obſerves 
general ideas, and fet them up 
in the mind, with names annexed to them as patterns 
or forms (for in that ſenſe the word form has a very 
ſignification) ro which as particular things ex- 
iſting are found to agree, ſo they come to be of that ſpe- 


_ 


And therefore I grant it true what your lordſhip ſays 

And let the nominal eſſences differ never fo much, the real 

* ſence or nature of the ſeveral kinds, are not at all altered by them,” 
o - =” 
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tutĩons unchangeable? Not 
for be changed all as 
wo of » wok. 


under which I rank ſeveral individuals; | is hmpefible but — | 
tution on which that unaltered, idea, or nominal eſſence depends, 
muſt be the fame, i. e. in other words, where we find all the fame proper- 
1 have reaſon to conclude there is the fame real, internal conſtitu- 
which thoſe properties flow. 
lordſhip proves the real eſſences to be „ becauſe 
them, in theſe following words: For, however there may 
iety in individuals by particular accidents, yet the effences 
„and trees, remain always the fame ; becauſe they do 
ideas of men, but on the will of the Creator, who hath 
of beings.” 
It is true, the real conſtitutions 


f 


of ih 
do not depend on the ideas of men, but on the will of the Creator : but 
thei ranked into forts, under ſuch and ſuch names, does depend, 
and wholly depend, on the ideas of men, 
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cies, have that denomination, or are put into that c laſſis. 
For when we fay, this is a man, that a horſe; this juſ- 
rice, that cruelty ; this a watch, that a jack ; what do 
we elſe but rank things under different ſpecific names, as 
agrecing to thoſe abſtract ideas, of which we have made 
thoſe names the figns? And what are the effences of 
_ thoſe ſpecies ſet out and marked by names, but thoſe 
abſtract ideas in the mind ; which are as it were the 
bonds between particular things that exiſt and the names 
they are to be ranked under? And when | names 
have any connexion with particular beings, theſe abſtract 
ideas are the medium that unites them: ſo that the eſ- 
fences of ſpec ies, as diſtinguiſhed and denominated by 
us, neither are nor can be any thing but thoſe preciſe 
abſtract ideas we have in our minds. And therefore the 
ſuppoſed real eſſences of ſubſtances, if different from 
our abſtract ideas, cannot be the eſſences of the ſpecies 
we rank things into. For two ſpecies may be one as 
rationally, as two different effences be the effence of one 
ſpecies: and I demand what are the alterations may or 
may not be in a horſe or lead, without making either of 
them to be of another ſpecies? In determining the ſpe- 
cies of things by our abſtract ideas, this is eaſy to re- 
folve : but if any one will regulate himſelf herein by 
fu real eſſences, he will, I fuppoſe, be at a loſs; 
and he will never be able to know when any thing pre- 
ciſely ceaſfcs; to be of the ſpecies of a horſe or lead. 
Each din F. 14. Nor will any one wonder, that I 
abſtract ide» ſay theſe effences, or abſtract ideas (which 
is a diſtin®t are the mcaſures of name, and the bounda- 
— ries of ſpecies) are the workmanſhip of the 
underſtanding, who conſiders, that at leaſt the complex 
ones are often, in ſeveral men, different collections of 
fimple ideas: and therefore that is covetouſneſs to one 
man, which is not fo to another. Nay, even in ſub- 
ſtances, were their abſtra& ideas ſeem to be taken from 
the things themſelves, they are not conſtantly the fame ; 
no not in that ſpecies which is moſt familiar to us, and 
with which we have the moſt intimate acquaintance : it 
having beet i more than once doubted, whether the foetus 
born of a woman were a man; even fo far, as G__ 
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hath been debated, whether it were or were not to be 
nouriſhed and baptized : which could not be, if the ab- 
ſtract idea or eſſence, to which the name man belonged, 
were of nature's and were not the uncertain 
and various collection of 1 ideas, which the under 
ſtanding put together, and, then abſtracting it, affixed 
a name to it. So that in truth every diſtinct abſtract 
idea is a diſtinct eſſence: and the names that ſtand for 
ſuch diſtin& ideas are the names of things eſſentially 
different. Thus a circle is as eſſentially different from 
an oval, as a ſheep from a goat: and rain is as effentially 
different from ſnow, as water from earth ; that abſtract 
idea which is the eſſence of one being impoſſible to be 
communicated to the other. And thus any two abſtract 
ideas, that in any part vary one from another, with two 
diſtin& names annexed to them, conſtitute two diſtin&t 
forts, or, if you pleaſe, ſpecies, as eſſentially different 


as any two of the moſt remote, or oppoſite in the 
world. 


. 15. But fince the effences of things Real and 
are thought, by ſome, (and not without nominal ef- 
ken) iS be whalhy unknown; it may not *n<- 

be amiſs to confider the ſeveral ſignifications of the word 


eſſence. 
being of any thing, 


Firſt, eſſence may be taken for the 
whereby it is what itis. And thus the real internal, but 
— | in ſubſtances, unknown conſtitution of chings, 
their diſcoverable qualities depend, may be 
1 Jo ſignifi- 
Cation of the word, as is evident from the formation of 
it; eſſentia, in its pri SES proper 
* And in this ſenſe it is ftill uf 
oi lene o arial thing, io giing them 


any name. 

| Secondly, the and diſputes of the ſchools 
hevieg hers tmack þ buſied about and ſpecies, the 
word effence has almoſt loſt its primary fignification : 
NE El hee candida of ns has been 
_ almoſt wholly applied to the artificial conſtitution of 
genus and ſpecies. It is true, there 1s ordinarily ſup- 
0 

ol. g 
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doubt, there muſt be ſome real conſtitution, on 
which any collection of ſimple ideas co- exiſting muſt 
depend. But it being evident, that things are ranked 
under names into ſorts or ſpecies, only as they agree to 
certain abſtract ideas, to which we have annexed thoſe 
names: the eſſence of each genus, or ſort, comes to be 
nothing but that abſtract idea, which the general, or 
ſortal (if I may have leave fo to call it from fort, as I 
from genus) name ſtands for. And this we 
ſhall find to be that which the word effence imports in 
its moſt familiar uſe. Theſe two forts of effences, I 
ſuppoſe, may not unfitly be termed, the one the real, 
the other nominal effence. 

F. 16. Between the nominal effence and 
the name, there is ſo near a connexion, that 
the name of any fort of things cannot be 
attributed to any particular being but what 
has this effence, whereby it anſwers that 
abſtract idea, whercof that name is the 


F. 17. Concerning the real eſſences of cor- 
poreal ſubſtances, (to mention theſe only) 
there are, if I miſtake not, two opinions. 
—＋ The one is of thoſe, who uſing the word 
eſſences, uſe - eſſence for they know not what, ſuppoſe a 
leſs, certain number of thoſe effences, according 
to which all natural things are made, and wherein 
do exactly every one of them partake, and ſo become 
of this or that ſpecies. The other, and more rational 
opinion, is of thoſe who look on all natural things to 
have a real, but unknown conftitution of their inſenſi- 
ble parts; from which flow thoſe ſenſible qualities, 
which ſerve us to diſtinguiſh them one from another, 
according as we have occaſion to rank them into ſorts 
under common denominations. The former of theſe 
opinions, which ſuppoſes theſe effences, as a certain 
number of forms or moulds, whercin all natural things, 
that exiſt, are caſt, and do equally partake, has, I ima- 
gine, very much perplexed the knowledge of natural 
things. The frequent productions of monſters, in all 
the ſpecies of animals, and of changelings, _ other 
ſtrange 
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ſtrange iſſues of human birth, carry with them diffi... 
culties, not poſſible to conſiſt with this hypotheſis : 
fince it 1s as impoſſible, that two things, partaking 
exactly of the ſame real eſſence, ſhould have different 
properties, as that two figures partaking of the ſame 
real eſſence of a circle ſhould have different properties. 
But were there no other reaſon againſt it, yet the ſup- 
poſition of effences that cannot be known, and the 
making of them nevertheleſs to be that which diſtin- 
guiſhes the ſpecies of things, is ſo wholly uſeleſs, and 
unſerviceable to any part of our knowledge, that that 
alone were ſufficient to make us lay it by, and content 
ourſelves with ſuch eſſences of the ſorts or ſpecies of 
things as come within the reach of our knowledge : 
which, when ſeriouſly confidered, will be found, as I 
have faid, to be nothing elſe but thoſe abſtract com- 
plex ideas, to which we have annexed diſtinct general 
names. 

g. 18. Eſſences being thus diſtinguiſhed 
into nominal and real, we may farther ob- 
ſerve, that in the ſpecies of ſimple ideas 
and modes, they are always the fame ; but 
in ſubſtances always quite different. Thus 
a figure including a ſpace between three 
lines, is the real as well as nominal eſſence of a tri- 
angle ; it being not only the abſtract idea to which the 
general name is annexed, but the very eſſentia or being 
of the thing itſelf, that foundation from which all its 
ies flow, and to which they are all inſeparably 
annexed. But it is far otherwiſe concerning that parcel 
of matter, which makes the ring on my finger, wherein 
theſe two effences are apparently different. For it is 
the real conſtitution of its inſenſible 8, on which 
all thoſe properties of colour, weight, fuſibi- 
lity, fixedneſs, &c. which are to be found in it, which 
conſtitution we know not, and fo having no particular 
idea of, have no name that is the fign of it. But yet 
it is its colour, weight, fuſibility, fixedneſs, &c. which 
makes it to be gold, or gives it a right to that name, 
which is therefore its nominal effence: fince nothing 
can be called gold but what has a conformity of quali- 
Gg2 ries 
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ties to that abſtract complex idea, to which that name 
is annexed. But this diſtinction of eſſences belonging 
particularly to ſubſtances, we ſhall, when we come to 
conſider their names, have an occafion to treat of more 
fully. 
Eſſenees in- F. 19. That ſuch abſtract ideas, with 
generable names to them, as we have been ſpeaking 
— 7 of, are eſſences, may farther appear by 
what we are told concerning es, viz. 
that they are all 1 ble and incorruptible. Which 
cannot be true of the real conſtitutions of things which 
begin and periſh with them. All things that exiſt, 
beſides their author, are all liable to ; eſpecially 
thoſe things we are with, have ranked 
into bands under diſtinct names or Thus that 
which was graſs to-day, is to-morrow the fleſh of a 
ſheep; and within a few days after becomes part of a 
man: in all which, and the like c it is evident 
their real eſſence, i. e. that conſtitution, whereon the 


properties of theſe ſeveral things _—_ is deſtroy- 
ed and periſhes with them. But eſſences being taken 
for ideas, eſtabliſhed in the mind, with names annexed 
to them, they are ſuppoſed to remain ſteadily the fame, 
whatever mutations the particular ſubſtances are liable 
to. For whatever becomes of Alexander- and Buce- 
phalus, the ideas to which man and horſe are annexed, 
are ſuppoſed nevertheleſs to remain the fame; and fo 
the eſſences of thoſe ſpecies are whole and 
undeſtroyed, whatever changes happen to any, or all of 
the individuals of thoſe ſpecies. By this means the 
eſſence of a ſpecies reſts ſafe and entire, without the ex- 
iſtence of ſo much as one individual of that kind. For 
were there now no circle exiſting any where in the 
world, (as perhaps that figure exiſts not any where ex- 
actly marked out) yet the idea annexed to that name 
would not ceaſe to be what it is; nor ceaſe to be as a 
to determine which of the particular figures we 
meet with have or have not a right to the name circle, 
and fo to ſhow which of them by having that eſſence, 
was of that ſpecies. And though. there neither were 
nor had been in nature ſuch a beaſt as an unicorn 2 
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ſuch a fiſh as a mermaid; yet ſuppoſing thoſe names to 
ſtand for complex abſtract ideas that contained no in- 
conſiſtency in them, the eſſence of a mermaid is as in- 
telligible as that of a man; and the idea of an unicorn 
as certain, ſteady, and as that of a horſe. 
From what has been ſaid it is evident, that the doctrine 
of the immutability of effences proves them to be only 
abſtract ideas; and is founded on the relation eftabliſh- 
ed between them and certain ſounds as ſigns of them; 
and will always be true as long as the ſame name can 
have the ſame ſigni fication. | 

$. 20. To conclude, this is that which in . 
ſhort I would fay, viz. that all the great on. 
buſineſs of genera and ſpecies, and their 

eſſences, amounts to no more but this, That men mak- 
ing abſtract ideas, and ſettling them in their minds with 
names annexed to them, do thereby enable themſelves 
to confider things, and diſcourſe of them as it were in 
bundles, for the eaſier and readier i vement and 
communication of their knowledge ; which would ad- 
vance but ſlowly, were their words and thoughts con- 
fined only to 
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CHAP. IV. 
Of the Names of Simple Ideas. 


§. r. HOUGH all words, as I have 
fthown, fignify nothing imme- | 
diately but the ideas in the mind of the fubſtandes, 
ſpeaker; yet upon a nearer ſurvey we ſhall have each 
find that the names of ſimple ideas, mixed ſomething 
modes, (under which J compriſe relations n. 
too) and natural ſubſtances, have each of them ſome- 
thing peculiar and different from the other. For ex- 
ample : 
n of Firſt, The names of fimple ideas 1. Names of 
and ſubſtances, with the abſtract ideas in — 2 
the mind, which they immediately fignify, © 

—_ intimate 
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— ug * alſo ſome real exiſtence, from 
mate which was derived their original pattern. 
— But the names of mixed — 1 
in the idea that is in the mind, and lead not the 
thoughts any farther, as we ſhall ſee more at large in 
the follow ing chapter. 
2- Names of Fg. 3. Secondly, The names of fimple 
— — 4 ideas and modes fignify always the real as 
modes ell as nominal effence of their ſpecies. 

ways But the names of natural ſubſtances fignity 
real and rarely, if ever, any thing but barely the 
nominal ei- nominal effences of thoſe ſpecies ; as we 

ſhall ſhow in the chapter that treats of the 
names of ſubſtances in 8 | 

$. 4. irdly, The names of ſimpl 

Pipl ew ideas are not capable of any definition ; - 

names of all complex ideas are. It has 

not, that I know, been yet obſerved by 
any body, what words are, and what are not capable of 
being defined; the want whereof is (as I am apt to 
think) not ſeldom the occaſion of great wrangling and 
obſcurity in men's difcourfes, whilſt ſome demand de- 
finitions of terms that cannot be defined ; and others 
think they ought not to reſt ſatisfied in an explication 
made by a more general word, and its reſtriction, (or, 
to ſpeak in terms of art, by a genus and difference) 
when even after ſuch definition made according to rule, 
thoſe who hear it have often no more a clear conception 
of the meaning of the word than they had before. 
This at leaft I think, that the ſhowing what words are, 
and what are not capable of definitions, and wherein 
conſiſts a good definition, is not wholly beſides our 
prefent purpoſe ; and perhaps will afford fo much light 
to the nature of theſe figns, and our ideas, as to deſerve 
a more particular confideration. 
Ian wee F. $- I will not here trouble myſelf to 
definable, it prove that all terms are not definable from 
would bea that progreſs in infinitum, which it will 
| - —<ia viſibly lead us into, if we ſhould allow 

that all names could be defined. For if 

the terms of one definition were ftill to be defined by 
| another, 
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another, where at laſt ſhould we ſtop? But I ſhall from 
the nature of our ideas, and the fignification of our 


words, ſhow, why ſome names can, and others cannot 
be defined, and which they are. 


$. 6. I think, it is agreed, that a defini- What a def- 


tion is nothing elſe but ti: ſhowing the nition is, 
meaning of one word by ſeveral other not 
lynonimous terms. The meaning of words being only 
the ideas they are made to ftand for by him that uſes 
them, the meaning of any term is then ſhowed, or the 
word is defined, when by other words the idea it is 
made the fign of, and annexed to, in the mind of the 
ſpeaker, is as it were repreſented, or ſet before the 
view of another; and thus its ſignification aſcertained : 
this is the only uſe and end of definitions ; and there- 
fore the only meaſure of what is, or is not a good defi- 
Nition. | 

F. 7. This being premiſed, I fay, that Single ! 
the names of ſimple ideas, and thoſe only - 2 
are incapable of being defined. The rea- finable. 
fon whereof is this, that the ſeveral terms 
of a definition, fignifying ſeveral ideas, they can all 
together by no means repreſent an idea, which has no 
compoſition at 10 and — definition, which is 

roperly nothi t the ſhowing the meaning of one 
— by — others not — 4 each the ſame 
thing, can in the names of ſimple ideas have no place. 

F. 8. The not obſerving this difference qua. 
in our ideas, and their names, has pra- motion. 
duced that eminent trifling in the ſchools, 
which is ſo eaſy to be obſerved in the definitions they 
give us of ſome few of theſe ſimple ideas. For as to 
the greateſt part of them, even thoſe maſters of defini- 
tions were fain to leave them untouched, merely by the 
impoſhbility they found in it. What more exquiſite 


- 


jargon could the wit of man invent, than this defini- 
tion, The act of a being in power, as far forth as in 
« power?” which would puzzle any rational man, ro 
whom it was not already known by its famous ab- 
ſurdity, ta gueſs what word it could ever be ſuppaſed 
to be the explication of. If Tully, aſking a Dutchman 

| Gg4 what 
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what © inge was, ſhould have received this 
explication in his own language, that it was ** actus 
d entis in potentia quatenus in potentia: I aſk whether 
any one can imagine he could thereby have underſtood 
what the word © bew eeginge ſignified, or have pueſſed 


what idea a Dutchman ordinarily had in his — and 
would fignify to another, when he uſed that ſound. = 
F. 9. Nor have the modern philoſophers, who have 


endeavoured to throw off the ja of the ſchools, and 
intelligibly, much better ſucceeded in defining 
mple ideas, whether by explaining their cauſes, or any 
otherwiſe. The atomiſts, who define motion to be a 
paſſage from one place to another, what do they more 
than put one ſynonymous word for another? For what 
is other than motion? And if they were aſked 
what was, how would they better define it than 
by motion? For is it not at leaſt as proper and figni- 
ficant to ſay, paſſage is a motion from one place to 
another, as to ſay, motion is a , &c.? This is 
to tranſlate, and noi to define, when we change two 
words of the fame fignification one for another; which, 
when one is better underſtood than the other, may ſerve 
to diſcover. what idea the unknown ftands for; but is 
very far from a definition; unleſs we will fay every 
Engliſh word in the dictionary is the definition of the 
Latin word it anſwers, and that motion is a definition 
of motus. Nor will the ſucceſſive application of the 
of the ſuperficies of one body to thoſe of another, 
which the Cartefians give us, prove a much better defi- 
nition of motion, when well examined. Pn _ 

| Light F. 10. act of picuous, as 
: forth as perſpi * * peripa- 
tetic definition of a fimple idea; which though not 
more abſurd than the former of motion, yet betrays its 
uſeleſſneſs and infignificancy more plainly, becauſe ex- 
perience will eafily convince any one, that it cannot 
make the meaning of the word light (which it pretends 
to define)' at all underſtood by a blind man; but the 
definition of motion a not at firſt fight ſo uſeleſs, 
becauſe it eſcapes this way of trial. For this fimple 
Idea, entering by the touch as well as fight, it is im- 
| — 
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poſſible to ſhow an example of any one, who has no 
other way to get the idea of motion, but barely by the 
definition of that name. * Thoſe who tell us, that light 
is a great number of little globules, ftriking briſkly on 
the bottom of the eye, ſpeak more intelligibly — the 
ſchools ; but yet theſe words ever ſo well underſtood 
would make the idea the word light ſtands for no more 
known to a man that underitands it not before, than if 
one ſhould tell him, that light was nothing but a com- 
y of little tennis-balls, which fairies all day long 
ſtruck with rackets againſt ſome men's torcheads, whilſt 
— paſſed by others. For granting this explication of 
the thing to be true ; yet the idea of the cauſe of light, 
if we had it ever ſo exact, would no more give us the 
idea of light itſelf, as it is ſuch a particular perception 
in us, than the idea of the and motion of a tharp 
of ſteel would give us the idea of that pain which 
is able to cauſe in us. For the cauſe of any ſenſa- 
tion, and the ſenſation itſelf, in all the fimple 6 
one ſenſe, are two ideas; and two ideas ſo different and 
diſtant one from another, that no two can be more fo. 
And therefore ſhould Des Cartes's globules ſtrike ever 
tn ; on the retina ene man, who vas blind by a 
„ he would thereby never have any idea of 
128 thing approaching it, though he under- 
ſtood what little globules were, and what firiking on 
another body was, ever ſo well. And therefore the 
Cartefians very well diſtinguiſh between that light which 
is the cauſe of that ſenſation in us, and the idea which 
is produced 1 in us by 1 It, and 1 is that which is properly 
nt. 5 
rt 11. . 2 as hon been ſhown, Simple ideas, 
are only to be got by thoſe impreſſions ob- why undefi- 
jeds themſelves make on our minds, by the nable, far- 
proper inlets appointed to each fort. If nes — 
are not received this way, all the words 
in the world, made uſe of to explain or define any of 
their names, will never be able to produce in us the 
idea it ſtands for. For words being ſounds, can pro- 
duce in us no other ſimple ideas, than of thoſe very 
ſounds; nor excite any in us, but by that voluntary 
6 connexion 
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connexion which is known to be betwcen them and 
thoſe fimple ideas, which common uſe has made them 
ſigns of. He that thinks otherwiſe, let him try if any 
words cen give him the taſte of a pine-apple, and make 
him have the true idea of the reliſh of that celebrated 
delicious fruit. So far as he is told it has a reſem- 
blance with any taſtes, whereof he has the ideas already 
in his memory, imprinted there by ſenſible objects not 
ſtrangers to his palate, ſo far may he approach that 
reſemblance in his mind. But this is not giving us that 
idea by a definition, but exciting in us other fimple 
ideas by their known names ; which will be ftill very 
different from the true taſte of that fruit itſelf. In 
light and colours, and all other fimple ideas, it is the 
ſame thing ; for the ſignification of founds is not natu- 
ral, but only impoſed and arbitrary. And no defini- 


tion of light, or redneſs, is more fitted, or able to 
produce either of thoſe ideas in us, than the ſound light 
itſelf, For to hows 6 to produce an idea of 
formed, is to 
olours audible, 


or red by 
light, or colour, by a found, however 
expect that ſounds hould be viſible, or 
and to make the ears do the office 
ſenſes. Which is all one as to fay, 
taſte, ſmell, and fee by the * 
worthy only of Sancho y 
fee Dulcinea by hearſay. And therefore he that has 
not before received into his mind, by the proper inlet, 
the ſimple idea which any word ſtands for, can never 
come to know the ſignification of that word by any 
other words or ſounds whatſoever, put together accord- 
ing to any rules of definition. The only way is by 
applying to his ſenſes the proper object, and ſo pro- 
ducing that idea in him, for which he has learned 
the name already. A ſtudious blind man, who had 
mightily beat his head about viſible objects, and made 
uſe of the explication of his books and friends, to un- 
derſtand thoſe names of light and colours, which often 
came in his way, bragged one day, that he now under- 
ſtood what ſcarlet fignified. Upon which his friend 
demanding, what ſcarlet was? the blind man anſwered, 
It was like the found ofa trumpet. Juſt ſuch an undes- 


ſtanding 


co 
of 
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ſtanding of the name of any other ſimple idea will he 
have, who hopes to get it only from a definition, or 
other words made uſe of to ex it. 
S8. 12. The caſe is quite otherwiſe in 
complex ideas; which conſiſting of ſeveral - 
ſunple ones, it is in the power of words, 
ſtanding for the ſeveral ideas that make that 
compoſition, to imprint complex ideas in 
the mind, which were never there before, 
and ſo make their names be underſtood. 
In ſuch collections of ideas, paſſing under one name, 
definition, or the teaching the ſignification of one word 
by ſeveral others, has place, and may make us under- 
ſtand the names of „which never came within 
the reach of our ſenſes; and frame ideas ſuitable to 
thoſe in other men's minds, when they uſe thoſe names: 
that none of the terms of the definition ſtand 
for any ſuch ſimple ideas, which he to whom the ex- 
plication is made has never yet had in this thought. Thus 
the word ſtatue may be explained to a blind man by 
other words, when cannot ; his ſenſes having 
given him the idea of figure, but not of colours, which 
therefore words cannot excite in him. This the 


ie to the againſt the : each of which 
—— 1 of his act. and the ſtatu- 


ary — that his was to be » becauſe it 
reached farther, and even thoſe who had loſt their eyes 
could yet perceive the exc of it, the 
agreed to refer himſelf to the judgment of a blind man ; 
who being brought where < Ea was a ſtatue, made by 
the one, and a pi drawn by the other, he was firſt 
led to the ſtatue, in which he traced with his hands all 
the lineaments of the face and body, and with great 
admiration ed the ſkill of the workman. But 
being led to the picture, and having his hands laid 
upon it, was told, that now he touched the head, and 
then the forchead, eyes, noſe, &c. as his hands moved 
over the parts of the picture on the cloth, without 
findi y the leaft diſtinction: whereupon he cried 
out, t "Thar © certainly that muſt needs be a very admirable 
and divine piece of workmanſhip, which could * 

nc 
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ſent to them all thoſe parts, where he could neither 


feel nor perceive any thing. 
F. 13. He that ſhould uſe the word rainbow to one 


who 2 all thofe colours, but yet had never ſeen 
that 


„ would, by enumerating the figure, 


largenes, poſton and order of the colours ſo well 
define that word, that it might be perfectly under- 
ſtood. But yet that definition, how exact and perfect 
ſoever, would never make a blind man underftand it ; 
becauſe ſeveral of the fimple ideas that make that com- 
plex one, being ſuch as he never received by ſenſation 
and experience, no words are able to excite them in his 


F. 14. Simple ideas, as has been ſhowed, 
can only be got by experience, from thoſe 
objects, which are to produce in us 
thoſe perceptions. When by this means 
we have our minds ffored with them, and 
know the names for them, then we ace in 
» confitien to define, and by definition to underſtand 
the names of complex ideas, that are made of them. 
But when any term ftands for a ſimple idea, that a man 
has never yet had in his mind, EE IT Of 
words to make known its meaning to him. 
term ſtands for an idea a man is acquainted with, bor 

is ignorant that that term is the ſign of it; there ano- 
ther name , of the fame idea which he has been accuſ- 
tomed to, may make him underftand its But 
in no caſe whatſoever is any name, of any ſimple idea, 
capable of a definition. 
| 16. Fourthly, But | ' the names 
ideas of ſimple ideas have not the help of defini- 
1— tion to determine their fignification, yet 
that hinders not but that they — ng 
leſs doubtful and uncertain, than thoſe of mixed modes 
and ſubſtances : becauſe they ſtanding only for one fim- 
e perception, men, for the moſt part, eaſily and per- 
agree in their ſignification ; and there is little 
room for miſtake and wrangling about their meaning. 
He that knows once that whiteneſs is the name of that 


colour he has obſerved in ſnow or milk, will not be 
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apt to miſapply that word, as long as he retains that 
idea; which when he has quite loſt, he is not apt to 
miſtake the meaning of it, but perceives he under- 
ſtands it not. There is neither a multiplicity of fim- 
ple ideas to be put together, which makes the doubt 
fulneſs in the names of mixed modes ; nor a ſuppoſed, 
but an unknown real eſſence, with depend= 
ing thereon, the preciſe number whereof is alſo un- 
known, which makes the difficulty in the names of 
ſubſtances. But, on the contrary, in fimple ideas the 
whole fignification of the name is known at once, and 
conſiſts not of parts, whereof more or leſs being put 
in, the idea may be varied, and fo the fignification of 
name be obſcure or uncertain. 
may be ob- 


$. 16. Fifthly, This farther 
ſerved concerning fimple ideas and their 
they have but few aſcents in 


! 


| 


names, that few aſcents 
lines prædicamentali (as they call it) from 1 44 
the loweſt ſpecies to the ſummum genus. 

The reaſon whereof is, that the loweſt ſpecies 

but one ſimple idea, nothing can be left out of it; that 
ſo the difference being taken away, it may agree with 
ſome other thing in one idea common to them both ; 
which, having one name, is the genus of the other 
two : v. g. there is nothing that can be left out of the 
idea of white and red, to make them agree in one 
common a nce, and ſo have one general name; 
as rationality being left out of the complex idea of 
man, makes it with brute, in the more 
idea and name of animal : and therefore when to avoid 
unpleaſant enumerations, men would comprehend both 
ith and red, and feveral other fuch fimple ideas, un- 
der one general name, they have been fain to do it by a 
word, which denotes only the way they get into the 
mind. For when white, red, and yellow are all com- 
under the genus or name colour, it ſignifies 
no more but ſuch ideas as are produced in the mind 
only by the fight, and have entrance only through the 
eyes. And when they would frame yet a more general 
term, to comprehend both colours and founds, and the 
like ſimple ideas, they do it by a word that Hgnifies al 
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22 rn. and ſo 

general term quality, in its ordinary acceptation, 
comprehends colours, ſounds, taſtes, ſmells, and tan- 
gible qualities, with diſtinction from extenfion, num- 

„ motion, pleaſure and pain, which make impreſ- 
fions on the mind, and introduce their ideas by more 


U 


p 


forts or ſpecies of things, 
Le The 
eſſences of theſe ſpecies alſo, as 
ſhowed, are nothing but the abſtract ideas in 
to which the name is annexed. Thus far the 
and eſſences of mixed modes have nothing but what is 
common to them with other ideas : but if we take a 
little nearer ſurvey of them, we ſhall find that they 
have ſomething peculiar, which perhaps may deſerve 
dur attention. 
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$. 2. The firſt particularity I ſhall ob- e.; 
ſerve in them, is, that the abſtract ideas, they ftand 
or, if you pleaſe, the eſſences of the ſeveral for are made 
ſpecies of mixed modes are made by the *y *heunder- 
underſtanding, wherein they differ from —_— 
thoſe of ſimple ideas: in which fort the mind has no 
power to make any one, but only receives fuch as are 
preſented to it, by the real exiſtence of things, ope- 
rating upon it. 

g. 3. In the next place, theſe eſſences of „ Made ar- 
the 82 of mixed modes are not only bitrarily, 
made by the mind, but made very arbitra- and without 
rily, made without patterns, or reference Ptterus. 
to any real exiſtence. Wherein they differ from thoſe 
of ſubſtances, which carry with them the ſuppoſition 
of ſome real being, from which they are taken, and to 
which they are conformable. But in its complex ideas 
of mixed modes, the mind takes a liberty not to follow 
the exiſtence of things exactly. It unites and retains 
certain collections, as fo many diftinct ſpecific ideas, 
whilſt others, that as often occur in nature, and are as 
plainly ſuggeſted by outward things, paſs neglected, 
without particular names or ſpecifications. Nor does the 
mind, in theſe of mixed modes, as in the complex idea 
of ſubſtances, examine them by the real exiſtence of 
things; or verify them by patterns, containing ſuch 
peculiar compotitions in nature. To know whether 
his idea of adultery or inceſt be right, will a man feek 
it any where amongſt things exiſting? Or is it true, 
becauſe any one has been witneſs to ſuch an action ? 
No : but it ſuffices here, that men have put togetner 
ſuch a collection into one complex idea, that makes 
the archetype and ſpecific idea, whether ever any fuch 
action were committed in rerum natura or no. 
$. 4 Tounderſtand this right, we muſt con- 1% this jg 
ſider wherein this making of theſe complex dune. 
ideas conſiſts; and that is not in the mak - 
ing any new idea, but putting together thoſe which the 
mind had before. Wherein the mind does theſe three 
things: firſt, it chooſes a certain number: ſecondly, it 
gives them connexion, and makes them aan 
thirdly, 


n 
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any connexion they have in nature. For what greater 
connexion in nature has the idea of a man, than the 
idea of a ſheep, with killing; that this is made a par- 
ticular ſpecies of action, fignified by the word murder, 
and the other not? Or what union is there in nature 
between the idea of the relation of a father with kill- 
ing, than that of a ſon, or neighbour ; that thoſe are 
combined into one complex idea, and thereby made the 
eſſence of the diſtinct ſpecies parricide, whilſt the other 
make no diſtinct ſpecies at all? But though they have 
made killing a man's father, or mother, a diſtinct ſpe- 
cics from killing his fon, or daughter; yet, in fome 
other caſes, fon and daughter are taken in too, as well 
as father and mother : and they are all equally compre- 
hended in the ſame ſpecies, as in that of inceſt. Thus 
the mind in mixed modes arbitrarily unites into com- 
plex ideas fuch as it finds convenient ; whilſt others 
that have altogether as much union in nature, are left 
loofe, and never combined into one idea, becauſe they 
have no need of one name. It is evident then, that the 
mind by its free choice gives a connexion to a certain 
number of ideas, which in nature have no more union 
with one another, than others that it leaves out : why 
elſe is the part of the weapon, the beginning of the 
wound is made with, taken notice of to make the diſ- 
tinct ſpecies called ſtabbing, and the figure and matter 
of the weapon left out? I do not fay, this is done 
without reaſon, as we ſhall ſee more by and by; but 
this I fay, that it is done by the free choice of the 
mind, purſuing its own ends ; and that therefore theſe 
ſpecies of mixed modes are the workmanſhip of the 
underſtanding : and there is nothing more evident, than 
that, for the moſt part, in the framing theſe ideas the 
mind ſearches not its patterns in nature, nor refers the 
ideas it makes to the real exiiience of things ; but puts 
ſuch together, as may beſt ferve its own purpoſes, with- 
out tying itſelf to a preciſe imitation of any thing that 
really * + 

$. 7. But theſe complex ideas, Bur fill ſub- 
or eſſences of mixed modes, depend on the —_— 
mind, and are made by it with great liber- — ty 
ty; yet they are not made at random, and 

Vor. I. Hh jumbled 


/ 
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jumbled together without any reaſon at all. Though 
theſe complex ideas be not always copied from nature, 
yet they are always ſuited to the end for which abſtract 
ideas are made: and though they be combinations 
made of ideas that are loofe enough, and have as little 
union in themfelves, as feveral other to which the 
mind never gives x connexion that combines them into 
one idea ; yet they are always made for the convenience 
of communication, which is the chief end of language. 
The uſe of language is by ſhort ſounds to fignify with 
eaſe and diſpatch general conceptions :* wherein not 
only abundance of particulars may be contained, but 
alſo a great variety of independent ideas collected into 
one complex one. In the making therefore of the ſpe- 
cies of mixed modes, men have had regard only to 
ſuch combinations as they had occafion to mention one 
to another. Thoſe they have combined into diſtinct 
complex ideas, and given names to; whilſt others, that 
in nature have as near an union, are left looſe and unre- 
carded. For to go no farther than human actions 
themſelves, if they "would make diſtinct abſtract idcas 
of all the varieties might be obſerved in them, the 
number muſt be infinite, and the memory confounded 
with the plenty, as well as overcharged to little pur- 
poſe. It ſuffices, that men make and name fo many 
complex ideas of theſe mixed modes, as they find they 
have occafion to have names for, in the ordinary occur- 
rence of their affairs. If they join to the idea of kill- 
ing the idea of father, or mother, and ſo make a 
diſtinc: ſpecies from killing a man's fon or neighbour, 
it is becauſe of the different heinouſneſs of the crime, 
and the diſtinct puniſhment is due to the murdering a 
man's father and mother, different from what ought to 
be inflicted on the murder of a fon or neighbour ; and 
therefore they find it neceſſary to mention it by a dif- 
tinct name, which is the end of making that diſtinct 
combination. But though the ideas of mother and 
daughter are fo differently treated, in reference to the 
idea of killing, that the one is joined with it, to make 
a diſtinct abſtract idea with a name, and fo a diſtinct 
ſpecies, and the other not; yet in reſpect of carnal 
knowledge, 
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knowledge, they are both taken in under inceſt: and 
that ſtill for the ſame convenience of expreſſing under 
one name, and reckoning of one fpecics, fuch unclean 
mixtures as have a peculiar turpitude beyond others ; 
and this to avoid cicumlocutions and tedious deſcrip- 
Tlons. R 
F. 8. A modcrate ſkill in different lan- whereof the 
guages will eaſily ſatisfy one of the truth of intranflat- 
this, it being ſo obvious to obſerve great ſtore 2 words 
of words in one language, which have not CD 
any that anſwer them in another. Which are a proof. 
plainly ſhows, that thoſe of one country, 
by their cuſtoms and manner of life, have found occa- 
ſion to make ſeveral complex ideas, and given names 
to them, which others never collected into fpecific ideas. 
This could not have happened, if theſe ſpecies were 
the ſteady workmanfhip of nature, and not collections 
made and abſtracted by the mind, in order to naming, 
and for the convenience of communication. The terms 
of our law, which are not empty founds, will hardly 
find words that anſwer them in the Spaniſh or Italian, 
no ſcanty languages; much leſs, I think, could any 
one tranſlate them into the Caribbee or Weſtoe tongues : 
and the Verſura of the Romans, or Corban of the Jews, 
have no words in other languages to anfwer them : the 
reaſon whereof is plain, from what has been faid. Nay, 
if we look a little more nearly into this matter, and 
exactly compare different languages, we ſhall find, that 
though they have words which in tranſlations and dic- 
tionaries are ſuppoſed to anſwer one another, yet there 
is ſcarce one of ten amongſt the names of complex ideas, 
eſpecially of mixed modes, that ſtands for the fame pre- 
ciſe idea, which the word docs that in diftionaries it is 
rendered by. There arc no idtas more common, and 
lefs compounded, than the mcaſures of time, extenſion, 
and weight, and the Latin names, hora, pes, libra, are 
without difficulty rendered by the Englith names, hour, 
foot, and pound: but yet there is nothing more eviient, 
than that the ideas a Roman annexed to theſe Latin 
names, were very far different from thofe whichanEngliſh- 
man expreſſes by thoſe ä * ones. And if either of 
1 2 theſe 
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theſe ſhould make uſe of the meaſures that thoſe of the 
other language deſigned by their names, he would be 
quite out in his account. Thefe are too ſenſible proofs 
to be doubted ; and we ſhall find this much more fo, 
in the names of more abſtract and compounded ideas, 
fuch as are the greateſt part of thoſe which make up 
moral diſcourſes: whoſe names, when men come cu- 
riouſly to compare with thoſe they are tranſlated into, 
in other languages, they will find very few of them ex- 
actly to correſpond in the whole — of their ſignifi- 


Hy 


This ſhows 8. 9 The reaſon why I take ſo particular 
ſpecies to be notice of this, is, that we may not be miſ- 
made for taken about and ſpecies, and their 
fm. eſſences, as if they were things regularly 
and conſtantly made by nature, and had a 

real exiſtence in things; when they appear, upon a 
more wary ſurvey, to be elfe bur an artifice of 
the underſtanding, for the eaſier fignifying fuch collec- 
tions of ideas, = it nds often have occaſion to com- 
municate by one general term; under which divers 
228 as far forth as they agreed to that abſtract 
idea, might be comprehended. And if the doubtful 
fication of the word ſpecies may make it ſound 
to ſome, that I fay the ſpecies of mixed modes 
are _— by the underſtanding ; yet, I think, it can 
by no-body be denied, that it is the mind makes thoſc 


abſtract complex ideas, to which ſpecific names are 


given. And if it be true, as it is, that the mind 
makes the for ſorting and naming of things, I 
9 who makes the boundaries of 
the ſort or ſpecies; ſince with me ſpecies and fort have 
no other difference than that of a Latin and Engliſh 


_— 


F. 10. The near relation that there is 
between ſpecies, effences, and their 
name, at leaſt in mixed modes, will farther 
appear, when we confider that it is the 
name that ſeems to preſerve thoſe eſſences, 
and give them their laſting duration. For 
„% ͤ eattade, 
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thoſe complex ideas being made by the mind, this 
unton, which has no particular foundation in nature, 
would ceafe again, were there not ſomething that did, 
as it were, hold it together, and keep the parts from 
ſcattering. Though therefore it be the mind that 
makes the collection, it is the name which is as it were 
the knot that tics them faſt rogether. What a vaſt va- 
riety of different ideas does the word triumphus hold 
together, and deliver to us as one ſpecies? Had this 
name been never made, or quite loft, we might, no 
doubt, have had deferiptions of what paſſed in that ſo- 
lemnity : but yet, I think, that which holds thoſe dif- 
ferent parts together, in the unity of one complex idea, 
is that very word annexed to it; without which the ſe- 
veral parts of that would no more be thought to make 
one thing, than any other ſhow, which having never 
been made but once, had never been united into one 
complex idea, under one denomination. How much 
therefore, in mixed modes, the unity neceffary to any 
eſſence on the mind, and how much the conti 
nuation and fixing of that unity depends on the name in 
common uſe annexed to it, I leave to be conſidered by 
thoſe who look upon eſſences and ſpecies as real eſta- 
bliſhed things in nature. | 

F. ir, Suitable to this, we find, that men ſpeaking 
of mixed modes, ſeldom imagine or take any other for 
ſpecies of them, but fuch as are ſet out by name: be- 
cauſe they being of man's making only, in order to 
naming, no fuch ſpecies are taken notice of, or ſu 
{ed to be, unleſs a name be joined to it, as the ſign of 
man's having combined into one idea ſeveral looſe 
ones; and by that name giving a laſting union to the 
parts, which could otherwiſe ceafe to have any, as foon 
as the mind laid by that abſtract idea, and ceaſed actu- 
ally to think on it. But when a name is once annexed 
to it, wherein the parts of that complex idea have a 
ſettled and permanent union; then is the eſſence as it 
were eftablithed, and the ſpecies looked on as com 
For to what purpoſe ſhould the memory charge itfelf 
with ſuch compoſitions, unleſs it were by abſtraction to 

te them il? And to what e make them 

mak general Ht ; purpol 424 
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general, unleſs it were that they might have general 
names, for the convenience of diſcourſe and commu- 
nication? Thus we fee, that killing a man with a 
ſword or a hatchet, are looked on as no diſtinct ſpecies 
of action: but if the point of the ſword firſt enter the 
body, it paſſes for a diſtinct ſpecies, where it has a 
diſtinct name; as in England, in whoſe language it is 
called ſtabbing : but in another country, where it has 
not happened to be ſpecified under a peculiar name, it 
paſſes not for a diſtinct ſpecics. But in the ſpecies of 
corporeal ſubſtances, though it be the mind that makes 
the nominal eſſence; yet tince thoſe ideas which are 
combined in it are ſuppoſed to have an union in na- 
ture, whether the mind joins them or no, therefore 
thoſe are looked on as diſtinct names, without any 
operation of the mind, cither abſtracting or giving a 
name to that complex idea. 
For the ori- $. 12. Conformable alſo to what has 
ginals of been ſaid, concerning the eſſences of the 
modes. we ſpec ies of mixed modes, that they are the 
look no far. Creatures of the underſtanding, rather than 
the works of nature: conformable, I ſay, 
to this, we find that their names lead our 
thoughts to the mind, and no farther. 
When we ſpeak of juſtice, or gratitude, we 
frame to ourſelves no imagination of any 
thing exifting, which we would conceive ; 
but our thoughts terminate in the abſtract 
ideas of thoſe virtues, and look not farther: as they 
do, when we fpeak of a horſe, or iron, whoſe ſpecific 
ideas we confider not, as barely in the mind, but as in 
things themſelves, which afford the original patterns 
of thoſe ideas. But in mixed modes, at leaſt the moſt 
confiderable parts of them, which are moral beings, 
we conſider the original patterns as being in the mind; 
and to thoſe we refer for the diſtinguiſhing of parti- 
cular beings under names. And hence I think it 1s, 
that theſe efſences of the ſpecies of mixed modes are 
by a more particular name called notions, as, by a 
peculiar right, appertaining to the K 
13. 
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F. 13. Hence likewiſe we may leara, why Their being 

the complex ideas of mixed modes are made by the 

commonly more compounded and decom- — 
| EY than ti.cſe of natural tubfances. a. Sven 

auſe they being the workmanthip of the fhows the 

underſtanding, purſuing only its own ends, —_ ve 4 
 exnrothig ö rms 

and the conveniency of exprothing in fort cm. 


thoſe ideas it would make known to ano- 


ed, 


ther, it does with great liberty unite often 

into one abſtract idea things that in their nature have 
no coherence; and fo, under one term, bundle together 
a great variety of compounded and Cecompeunded 
ideas. Thus the name of proceſſion, what a great mix- 
ture of independent ideas of perſons, habns, tapers, 
orders, motions, founds, does it contain in that com- 
plex one, which the mind of man has arbitrarily put 
together, to expreſs by that one name? Whereas the 
complex ideas of the forts of ſubſtances are uſually 
made up of only a ſmall number of fimple ones; and 
in the ſpecies of animals, theſe two, viz. ſhape and 
voice, commonly make the whole nominal effence. 


$. 14. Another thing we may obſcrve Names of 
from what has been ſaid, is, that the names mixed modes 
of mixed modes always ſignify (when they es ag 
have any determined fignification) the real eſſences. 


eſſences of their ſpecics. For theſe abſtract 
ideas being the workmanſhip of the mind, and not re- 
ferred to the real exiſtence of things, there is no ſup- 
ſition of any thing more ſigni ficd by that name, but 
ly that complex idea the mind itſelf has formed, 
which is all it would have expreficd by it: and is that 
on which all the properties of the ſpecies depend, and 
from which alone they all flow: and fo in theſe the 
real and nominal effence is the fame ; which of what 
concernment it is to the certain kaowledge of general 
truth, we ſhall fee hereafter. 


$. 15. This alſo may thow us the rea- Why their 
ſon, why for the moſt part the names of names are 
mixed modes are got, before the ideas they —_y 2. 
ſtand for are perfectly known. Becauſe iges 
there being no ſpecics of thele ordinarily 
Hh 4 | taken 
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taken notice of, but what have names; and thoſe ſpe- 
cies, or rather their eſſences, being abſtract complex 
ideas made arbitrarily by the mind ; it is convenient, if 
not neceffary, to know the names, before one endea- 
vour to frame theſe complex ideas : unleſs a man will 
fill his head with a company of abſtract complex ideas, 
which others having no names for, he has nothing to 
do with, but to lay by and forget again. I confefs, 
that in the beginning of languages it was neceſſary to 
have the idea, before one gave it the name: and fo it 
is ſtill, where making a new complex idea, one alſo, by 
giving it a new name, makes a new word. But this 
concerns not languages made, which have generally 
pretty well provided for ideas, which men have fre- 
quent occaſion to have and communicate: and in ſuch, 
I aſk, whether it be not the ordinary method, that 
children learn the names of mixed modes, before they 
have their ideas? What one of a thouſand ever frames 
the abſtract ideas of glory and ambition, before he has 
heard the names of them? In fimple ideas and ſub- 
ſtances I grant it is otherwiſe ; which being ſuch ideas 
as have a real exiſtence and union in nature, the ideas 
and names are got one before the other, as it happens. 
Reaſon of $. 16. What has been faid here of mixed 
my being fo modes, is with very little difference appli- 
large on this cable alfo to relations; which, fince every 
_ man himſelf may obſerve, I may ſpare my- 
ſelf the pains to enlarge on: eſpecially, fince what I 
have here ſaid concerning words in this third book, 
will poſſibly be thought by ſome to be much more 
than what ſo flight a ſubject required. I allow it might 
be brought into a narrower compaſs : but I was willing 
to ſtay my reader on an argument that appears to me. 
ne, and a little out of the way, (I am ſure it is one 
I thought not of when I to write) that by ſearch- 
ing it to the bottom, turning it on every fide, 
ſome part or other might meet with every one's 
thoughts, and give occaſion to the moſt averſe or 
negligent to refle&t on a miſearriage ; which, 
though of great conſequence, is little taken notice of. 
When it iz conſidered what a pudder is made about 
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eſſences, and how much all forts of knowledge, diſ- 
courſe, and converfation are peſtered and difordered 
by the careleſs and confuſed uſe and application of 
words, it will perhaps be thought worth while tho. 
roughly to lay it open. And I thall be pardoned if I 
have dwelt long on an argument which I think there- 
fore needs to be inculcated ; becauſe the faults, men 
are uſyally guilty of in this kind, are not only the 
greateſt hindrances of true knowledge, but are fo well 
thought of as to pals for it. Men would often fee 
what a ſmall pittance of reaſon and truth, or poſſibly 
none at all, is mixed with thoſe huffing opinions they 
are ſwelled with, if they would but look beyond 
faſhionable ſounds, and obſerve what ideas are, or are 
not comprehended under thote words with which they 
are fo armed at all points, and with which they fo 
confidently lay about them. I ſhall imagine I have 
done ſome ſervice to truth, peace, and learning, if, 
by any enlargement on this ſubject, I can make men 
reflect on their own uſe of language; and give them 
reaſon to ſuſpect, that fince it 1s frequent for others, it 
may alſo be poſſible for them to have ſometimes very 
good and approved words in their mouths and writings, 
with very uncertain, little, or no fignification. And 
therefore it is not unreaſonable for them to be wary 
herein themſelves, and not to be unwilling to have them 
examined by others. With this deſign therefore 1 
ſhall go on with what I have farther to fay concerning 
this matter. 


8 7 * a  * 
Of the Names of Subſtances. 
. "Tm common names of ſub- he com 
mon names 
of ſubſtances 
ſtand for 
ſorts. 


ſtances 


ſtances, as well as other general 
terms, ftand for forts; which is nothing 
elſe but the being made figns of fuch com- 
plex ideas, wherein ſeveral particular ſub- 
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ſtances do, or might agree, by virtue of which they 
are capable of being comprehended in one common 
conception, and ſignified by one name. I fay, do or 
might agree: for though there be but one ſun exiſting 
in the world, yet the idea of it being abſtracted, ſo that 
more fubſtances (if there were ſeveral) might each agree 
in it; it is as much a fort, as if there were as many 
ſuns as there are ftars. They want not their reaſons 
who think there are, and that cach fixed ſtar would 
anſwer the idea the name ſun ſtands for, to one who was 
placed in a due diftance ; which, by the way, may ſhow 
us how much the ſorts, or, if you pleaſe, genera and 
ſpec ies of 31 for thoſe Latin terms ſignify to me no 
more than the Engliſh word fort) depend on ſuch collec- 
tions of ideas as men have made, and not on the real 
nature of things ; ny it is not impoſſible but that, in 
propriety of ſpeech, that might be a fun to one, which 
is a ſtar to another. " 
The eſſence $. 2. The meaſure and boundary of each 
ofeachfortis ſort, or ſpecies, whereby it is conſtituted 
He ablira® that particular ſort, and diſtinguiſhed from 
others, is that we call its eſſence, which is 
nothing but that abſtract idea to which the name is 
annexed : fo that every thing contained in that idea is 
eſſential to that ſort. This, though it be all the eſſence 
of natural ſubſtances that we know, or by which we 
diſtinguiſh them into ſorts; yet I call it by a peculiar 
name, the nominal eſſence, to diflinguiſh it from the 
real conſtitution of ſubſtances, upon which depends 
this nominal eſſence, and all the properties of that 
fort ; which therefore, as has been ſaid, may be called 
the real eſſence: v. g. the nominal eſſence of gold is 
that complex idea the word gold ſtands for, let it be, 
for inſtance, a body yellow, of a certain weight, mal- 
leable, fufible, and fixed. But the rcal eſſence is the 
conſtitution of the inſenfible parts of that body, on 
which thoſe qualities and all the other properties of 
gold depend. How far theſe two are different, though 
they are both called effence, is obvious at firſt fight to 
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F. 3. For though perhaps voluntary mo- The nominal 
tion, with ſenſe and reaſon, joincd to a and real et- 
body of a certain ſhape, be the complex dee dif- 
idea to which I, and others, annex the name 12 
man, and ſo be the nominal eſſence of the ſpecies fo 
called; yet nobody will fay that complex idea is the real 
effence and ſource of all thoſe operations which are to 
be found in any individual .of that ſort. The founda- 
tion of al: thoſe qualities, which are the ingredients 
of our complex idea, is ſomething quite different: and 
had we ſuch a knowledge of that conftitution of man, 
from which his, facultics of moving, ſcnſ:tion, and 
reaſoning, and other powers flow, and on u hick his fo 
regular thape depends, as it is poſſible angels have, and 
it is certain his Maker has; „e ſhould nave a quite 
other idea of his effence than what now is contained in 
our definition of that ſpecics, be it what it will : and 
our idea of any individual man would be as far different 
from what it is now, as is his who knows all the ſprings 
and wheels and other contrivances within, of the famous 
clock at Straſburgh, from that which a gazing coun- 
tryman has for it, who barely fees the motion of the 
hand, and hears the clock ſtrike, and obſcrves only 
ſome of tke outward appearances. 

F. 4. That eſſence, in the ordinary uſe . 
of the word, relates to forts ; and that it — ＋ 1 
is conſidered in particular beings no far- dix iduals. 
ther than as they are ranked into ſorts; 
appears from hence: that take but away the abſtract 
ideas, by which we fort individuals, and rank them 
under common names, and then the thought of any 
thing eſſential to any of them inſtantly vaniſhes ; we 
have no notion of the one without the other ; which 
plainly ſhows their relation. It is neceffary for me 
to be as I am; God and nature has made me ſo: but 
there is nothing I have is effential to me. An accident, 
or diſeaſe, may very much alter my colour, or ſhape; 
a fever, or fall, may take away my reaſon or memory, 
or both, and an apoplexy leave neither ſenſe nor un- 
derſtanding, no nor life. Other creatures of my ſhape 
may be made with more and better, or fewer and worſe 

I faculties 


- 
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faculties than I have; and others may have reaſon and 
fenſe in a ſhape and body very different from mine. 
None of theſe are eſſential to the one, or the other, or 
to any individual whatever, till the mind refers it to 
fome ſort or ſpecies of things ; and then preſently, ac- 
cording to the abſtract idea of that fort, ſomething is 
found eſſential. Let any one examine his own thoughts, 
and he will find that as ſoon as he ſuppoſes or ſpeaks 
of eſſential, the conſideration of ſome ſpecies, or the 
complex idea, fignified by fome general name, comes 
into his mind: and it is in reference to that, that this 
or that quality is ſaid to be eſſential. So that if it be 
aſked, whether it be effential to me or any other parti- 
cular corporeal being to have reaſon? I ſay no; no 
more than it is eſſential to this white thing I write on 
to have words in it. But if that particular being be to 
be counted of the fort man, and to have the name man 
given it, then reaſon is eſſential to it, ſuppoſing reaſon 
to be a part of the complex idea the name man ftands 
for : as it is eſſential to this thing I write on to contain 
words, if I will give it the name treatiſe, and rank it 
under that ſpecies. So that eſſential, and not effential, 
relate only to our abſtract ideas, and the names an- 
nexed to them: which amounts to no more but this, 
that whatever particular thing has not in it thoſe qua- 
lities, which are contained in the abſtract idea, which 
any general term ſtands for, cannot be ranked under 
that ſpecies, nor be called by that name, fince that ab- 
ſtract idea is the very eſſence of that ſpecies 
F. 5. Thus if the idea of body, with ſome people, 
be bare extenſion or ſpace, then ſolidity is not effentia] 
to body : if others make the idea, to which they give 
the name body, to be ſolidity and extenfion, then foli- 
dity. is eſſential to body. That therefore, and that 
alone, is conſidered as eſſential, which makes a part of 
the complex idea the name of a ſort ſtands for, without 
which no particular thing can be reckoned of that ſort, 
nor be intitled to that name. Should there be found 2 
parcel of matter that had all the other qualities that are 
in iron, but wanted obedience to the loadſtone ; and 
xould neither be — by it, nor receive direction 
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from it; would any one queſtion, whether it wanted 
any thing eſſential? It would be abſurd to aſk, Whe- 
ther a thing really exiſting wanted any thing effential to 
it. Or could it be demanded, Whether this made an 
eſſential or ſpecific difference or no; fince we have no 
other meaſure of eſſential or ſpecific, but our abſtract 
ideas? And to talk of ſpecific differences in nature, 
without reference to general ideas and names, is to talk 
unintelligibly. For I would aſk any one, What is ſuf- 
ficient to make an eflential difference in nature, be- 
tween any two particular beings, without any regard 
had to ſome abſtract idea, which is looked upon as the 
efſence and ſtandard of a fpecies ? All ſuch patterns ard 
ſtandards being quite laid aſide, particular beings, con- 
fidered barely in themſelves, will be found to have all 
their qualities equally effential ; and every thing, in 
each individual, will be effential to it, or, which is 
more, nothing at all. For though it may be reaſonable 
to aſk, Whether obeying the magnet be eſſential to 
iron? yet, I think, it is very improper and inſigniſi- 
cant to aſk, Whether it be eſſential to the particular 

rcel of matter I cut my pen with, without confider- 
ing it under the name iron, or as. being of a certain 
ſpecies? And if, as has been ſaid, our abſtract ideas, 
which have names annexed to them, are the boundaries 
of ſpecies, nothing can be eſſential but what is contained 
in thoſe ideas. 

$. 6. It is true, I have often mentioned a real eſ- 
fence, diſtinct in ſubſtances from thoſe abſtract ideas of 
them, which I call their nominal effence. By this real 
eſſence I mean the real conſtitution of any thing, w hich 
is the foundation of all thoſe properties that are com- 
bined in, and are conſtantly found to co-exiſt with the 
nominal effence ; that particular conſtitution which 
every thing has within itſelf, without any relation to 
any thing without it. But effence, even in this ſenſe, 
relates to a ſort, and ſuppoſes a ſpecies ; for being that 
real conſtitution, on which the properties depend, it 
neceſſarily fuppoſes a fort of things, properties belong- 
ing only to ſpecies, and not to individuals; v. g. fup- 
poſing the nominal eſſence of gold to be a body of ſuch 
a peculiar 
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a peculiar colour and weight, with malleability and fu- 
ſibility, the real eſſence is that conſtitution of the parts 
of matter, on which theſe qualities and their union 
depend; and is alſo the foundation of its folubility in 
aqua regia and other properties accompanying that 
complex idea. Here are eſſences and properties, but 
all upon ſuppoſition of a fort, or general abſtract idea, 
which is confidered as immutable: but there is no 
individual parcel of matter, to which any of theſe qua- 
lities are fo annexed, as to be eſſential to it, or inſepa- 
rable from it. That which is effential belongs to it as 
2 condition, whereby it is of this or that tort : but take 
away the conſideration of its being ranked under the 
name of ſome abſtract idea, and then there is nothing 
neceſſary to it, nothing inſeparable from it. Indeed, 
as to the real effences of ſubſtances, we only ſuppoſe 
their being, without preciſely knowing what they are: 
but that which annexes them till to the ſpecics, is the 
nominal eſſence, of which they are the ſuppoſed toun- 
dation and cauſe. 
The nominal $. 7. The next thing to be confidered, 
eſſence is, by which of thoſe effences it is that 
bounds the ſubſtances are determined into forts, or ſpe- 
— cies; and that, it is evident, is by the no- 
minal eſſence. For it is that alone that the name, 
which is the mark of the ſort, ſignifies. It is impoſſi- 
ble therefore that any thing ſhould determine the forts 
of things, which we rank under general names, but 
that idea which that name is deſigned as a mark for; 
which is that, as has been ſhown, which we call nomi- 
nal efſence. Why do we fay, this is a horſe, and that 
a mule ; this is an animal, that an herb? How comes 
any particular thing to be of this or that ſort, but be- 
cauſe it has that nominal eſſence, or, which is all one, 
to that abſtract idea that name is annexed to? 
And I defire any one but to reflect on his own thoughts, 
when he hears or ſpeaks any of thofe, or other names 
of ſubſtances, to Know what fort of effences they ſtand 
for. 
F. 8. And that the ſpecies of things to us are no- 
thing but the ranking them under diſtinct names, ac- 
| | cording 
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cording to the complex ideas in us, and not according 
to preciſe, diſtinct, real eſſences in them; is plain from 
hence, that we find many of the individuals that are 
ranked into one fort, called by one common name, and 
fo received as being of one fpecies, have yet qualities 
depending on their real conttitutions, as far different 

one from another, as from others, from which they are 
accountce to differ ſpecifically. This, as it is eaſy to 
be obſerved by all who have to do with natural bodies; 
ſo chemiſts eſpecially are often, by fad experience, 
convinced of it, when they, ſometimes in vain, ſeek 
for the fame qualities in one parcel of ſulphur, anti- 
mony or vitriol, which they have found in others. For 
though they are bodies of the {ame ſpecies, having the 
fame nominal eſſence, under the ſame name; yet do 
they often, upon fevere ways of examination, betray 
qualities ſo different one from another, as to fruſtrate 
the expectation and labour of very wary chemiſts, But 
if things were diitinguiſhed into ſpecies, : according to 
their real effences, it would be as impoſſible to find 
different properties in any two individual ſubſtances of 
the ſame ſpecies, as it is to find different properties in 
two circles, or two cquilateral triangles. That is pro- 
perly the eſſence to us, which determines every Paithe 
cular to this or that claſlis; or, which is the ſame 
thing, to this or that genera! name: and hat can that 
be elſe, but that abftract idea, to which that name is 
annexed ? and fo has, in truth, a reicrence, not fo 
much to the being of particular things, as to their ge- 
neral denominations. 

$. 9. Nor indced can we rank and ſort Not the real 

things, and conſequently (which is the end elſence, 
of ſorting) denominate them by their real . 
eſſences, becauſe we know them not. Our wks 
faculties carry us no farther towards the know!edige and 
diſtinction of ſubſtances, than a collection of thoſe 
ſenſible ideas which we obferve in them; witch, hows 
ever made with the greateſt diligence and exacinets we 
are capable of, yet is more remote from the true inter- 
nal conſtitution, from which thoſe qualitica ow, than, 
as I faid, a countryman's idea is trom the inw a Co 


triyance ; 
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trivance of that famous clock at Straſburgh, whercof 
he only ſees the outward figure and motions. There is 
not ſo contemptible a plant or animal, that docs not 
confound the moſt enlarged underſtanding. Though 
the familiar uſe of things about us take off our wonder ; 
yet it cures not our ignorance. When we come to ex- 
amine the ſtones we tread on, or the iron we daily han- 
dle, we preſently find we know not their make, and 
can give no reaſon of the different qualities we find in 
them. It is evident the internal conſtitution, whereon 
their ies depend, is unknown to us. For to go 
no farther than the groſſeſt and moſt obvious we can 
imagine a them, what is that texture of parts, that 
real eſſence, that makes lead and antimony fuſible; wood 
and ſtones not? What makes lead and iron malleable, 
antimony and ſtones not? And yet how infinitely theſe 
come ſhort of the fine contrivances, and unconceivable 
- real effences of plants or animals, every one knows. 
The workmanſhip of the all-wiſe and powerful God, 
in the great fabric of the univerſe, and every part 
thereof, farther exceeds the capacity and comprehention 
of the moſt inquiſitive and intelligent man, than the 
beſt contrivance of the moſt ingenious man doth the 
conceptions of the moſt ignorant of rational creatures. 
Therefore we in vain pretend to range things into ſorts, 
and diſpoſe them into certain claſſes, under names, by 
their real effences, that are fo far from our diſcovery or 
comprehenfion. A blind man may as ſoon fort things 
by their colours, and he that has loſt his ſmell, as well 
diſtinguiſh a lily and a roſe by their odours, as by 
thoſe internal conſtitutions which he knows not. He 
that thinks he can diſtinguiſh ſheep and goats by their 

real eſſences, that are unknown to him, may be pleaſed 
to try his ſkill in thoſe ſpecies, called caſſiowary and 
querechinchio; and by their internal real eſſences de- 
termine the boundaries of thofe ſpecies, without know- 
ing the complex idea of ſenſible qualities, that each of 
thoſe names ſtand for, in the countries where thoſe ani- 
mals are to be found. 
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F. 10. Thoſe therefore who have been Not ſubſtan- 
taught, that the ſeveral ſpecies of ſub- 2 
ſtances had their diſtinct internal ſubſtantial know lefs. 
forms; and that it was thoſe forms which 
made the diſtinction of ſubſtances into their true ſpe- 
cies and genera; were led yet farther out of the way, 
by having their minds fet upon fruitleſs inquiries after 


ſubſtantial forms, wholly unintelligible, and whereof . 


we have ſcarce ſo much as any obſcure or confuſed 
conception 1n general. | 

F. 11. That our ranking and diſtinguiſh- 
ing natural ſubſtances into ſpecies, conſiſts 
in the nominal effences the mind makes, 
and not in the real effences to be found 
in the things themſelves, is farther evident 
from our ideas of ſpirits. For the mind 
getting, only by reflecting on its own ope- 
rations, thoſe imple ideas which it attributes to ſpirits, 
it hath, or can — no other notion of ſpirit, but by 
attributing all thoſe operations, it finds in itfelf, to a 
fort of beings, without conſideration of matter. And 
even the moit advanced notion we have of God is but 
attributing the fame fimple ideas which we have got 
from reflection on what we find in ourſelves, and which 
we conceive to have more perfection in them, than 
would be in their abſence ; attributing, I ſay, thoſe 
{imple ideas to him in an unlimited degree. Thus 
having got, from reflecting on ourſelves, the idea of 
exiſtence, . knowledge, power, and pleaſure, each of 


which we find it better to have than to want; and the 


more we have of each, the better: joining all theſe 
together, with infinity to each of them, we have the 
complex idea of an eternal, omniſcient, omnipotenr, 
infinitely wife and happy Being. And though we are 
told, that there are different ſpecies of angels; yet we 
know not how to frame diſtinct ſpecific ideas of them: 
not out of any conceit that the exiſtence of more ſpe- 
cies than one of ſpirits is impoſlible, but becauſe having 
no more ſimple ideas (nor being able to frame more) 
applicable to ſuch beings; but only thoſe few taken from 
ourſelves, and from the actions of our own minds in 
Vor. I. Ii thinking, 
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thinking, and being delighted, and moving ſeveral 
parts of our bodies, we can no otherwiſe diſtinguiſh 
in our conceptions the feveral ſpecies of ſpirits one 
from another, but by attributing thoſe operations and 
wers, we find in ourſelves, to them in a hi or 
wer degree; and fo have no very diſtinct ſpecific 
ideas of ſpirits, except only of God, to whom we at- 
tribute both duration, and all thoſe other ideas with 
infinity ; to the other ſpirits, with limitation. Nor as 
I humbly conceive do we, between God and them in 
our ideas, put any difference by any number of ſimple 
ideas, which we have of one, and not of the other, but 
only that of infinity. All the particular ideas of exiſt- 
ence, knowledge, will, power, and motion, &c. being 
ideas derived from the tions of our minds, we at- 
tribute all of them to all ſorts of ſpirits, with the 
difference only of degrees, to the utmoſt we can ima- 
gine, even infinity, when we would frame, as well as 
we can, an idea of the firſt being; who yet, it is cer- 
tain, is infinitely more remote, in the real excellency 
of his nature, from the higheſt and perfecteſt of all 
created beings, than the greateſt man, nay pureſt ſe- 
raph, is from the moſt contemptible part of matter ; 
and confequently muſt infinitely exceed what our nar- 
row underſtandings can conceive of him. 
Whereof $. 12. It is not impoſſible to conceive, 
there are pro- nor repugnant to reaſon, that there may 
—_— be many ſpecies of ſpirits, as much ſepa- 
cies rated and diverſified one from another by 
diſtin properties whereof we have no 
ideas, as the ſpecies of ſenſible things are diſtinguiſhed 
one from another by qualities which we know, and ob- 
ſerve in them. That there ſhould be more ſpec ies of 
intelligent creatures above us, than there are of ſenfible 
and material below us, is probable to me from hence ; 
that in all the viſible corporea! world, we fee no chaſms 
or gaps. All quite down from us the deſcent is by eaſy 
fteps, and a continued ſeries of things, that in each 
remove differ very little one from the other. There 
are fiſhes that have wings, and are not ſtrangers to the 
airy region; and there are ſome birds that are inhabi- 
| 2 | tants 
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tants of the water, whoſe blood is cold as fiſhes, and 
their fleſh fo like in tafte, that the ſcrupulous are al- 
lowed them on fiſh-days. There are animals ſo near of 
kin both to birds and beaſts, that they are in the mid- 
dle between both : amphibious animals link the ter- 
reſtrial and aquatic together; ſeals live at land and ſea, 
and porpoiſes have the warm blood and entrails of a 
hog, not to mention what is confidently reported of 
mermaids or ſea- men. There are ſome brutes, that 
ſeem to have as much knowledge and reaſon, as ſome 
that are called men; and the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms are fo nearly joined, that if you will take the 
| loweſt of one, and the higheſt of the other, there will 
ſcarce be perceived any great difference between them ; 
and ſo on, till we come to the loweſt and the moſt in- 
organical parts of matter, we ſhall find every-where, 
that the ſeveral ſpecies are linked together, and differ 
but in almoſt infenfible degrees. And when we con- 
fider the infinite power and wiſdom of the Maker, we 
have reaſon to think, that it is ſuitable to the magni- 
ficent harmony of the univerſe, and the great defign 
and infinite neſs of the architect, that the ſpecies 
of creatures Id alfo, by gentle degrees, aſcend up- 
ward from us toward his infinite perfection, as we ſee 
they gradually deſcend from us downwards: which if 
it be probable, we have reaſon then to be perſuaded, 
that there are far more ſpecies of creatures above us, 
than there are beneath : we being, in degrees of per- 
fection, much more remote from the infinite being of 
God, than we are from the loweſt ſtate of being, and 
that which approaches neareſt to nothing. And yet of 
all thoſe diſtinct ſpecies, for the reaſons aboveſaid, we 
have no clear diſtinct ideas. 

$. 13. But to return to the ſpecies of The nominal 

ſubſtances. If I ſhould aſk any eſſence that 
one, whether ice and water were two dif- of the ſpecies, 
tin& ſpecies of things, I doubt not but I nter and 
ſhould be anſwered in the affirmative : and ice. 
it cannot be denied, but he that ſays they 
are two diftin& ſpecies is in the right. But if an 
_ Engliſhman, bred in Jamaica, who perhaps had 2 
| 12 een 
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ſeen nor heard of ice, coming into England in the win- 
ter, find the water, he put in his baſon at night, in a 
great part frozen in the morning, and not knowing any 
peculiar name it had, ſhould call it hardened water; I 
aſk, whether this would be a new fpecics to him dif- 
ferent from water? And, I think, it would be an- 
ſwered here, it would not be to him a new ſpecies, no 
more than congealed jelly, when it is cold, is a diſtinct 
ſpecies from the fame jelly fluid and warm; or than 
quid gold, in the furnace, is a diſtinct ſpecies from 
hard gold in the hands of a workman. And if this be 
fo, it is plain, that our diſtinct ſpecies are nothing but 
diſtinct complex ideas, with diſtin names annexed to 
them. It is true, every fubſtance that exiſts has its 
peculiar conſtitution, whereon de thoſe ſenſible 
qualities and powers we obſerve in it; but the ranking 
of things into ſpecies, which js nothing but ſorting 
them under ſeveral titles, is done by us according to the 
ideas that we have of them: which though ſufficient 
to diſtinguiſh them by names, ſo that we may be able 
to diſcourſe of them, when we have them not preſent 
before us; yet if we ſuppoſe it to be done by their real 
internal conſtitutions, and that things exiſting are diſ- 
tinguiſhed by nature into ſpecies, by real eſſences, ac- 
cording as we diſtinguiſh them into ſpecies by names, 
we ſhall be liable to great miſtakes. 
Difficulties $. 14. To diſtinguiſh ſubſtantial beings 
againſt a cer- into ſpecies, according to the uſual] ſuppo- 
ra fition, that there are certain preciſe eſſences 
ſences. or forms of things, whereby all rhe indivi- 
duals exiſting are by nature diſtinguiſhed 

into ſpecies, theſe things are neceſſary. 

$. 15. Firſt, To be affured that nature, in the pro- 
duction of things, always defigns them to partake of 
certain regulated eſtabliſhed effences, which are to be 
the models of all things to be This, in that 
crude ſenſe it is ufually ed, would need ſome 
better explication before it can fully be affented to. 

C. 16. Secondly, It would be neceſſary to know whe- 
ther nature always attains that effence it defigns in the 


jon of thi The i and ſtrous 
— things. irregular | „ 
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births, that in divers ſorts of animals have been ob- 
ferved, will always give us reaſon to doubt of one or 
both of theſe. 
$. 17. Thirdly, It ought to be determined whether 
thoſe we call monſters bi rcally a diſtinct ſpecies, ac- 
cording to the ſcholaſtic notion of the word ſpecies; 
fince it is certain, that every thing that exiits has its 
particular conſtitution : and yet we find that ſome of 
theſe monſtrous productions have few or none of thoſe 
qualiries, which are ſuppoſed to refult from, and ac- 
company the effence of that ſpecies, from whence they 
derive their originals, and to which, by their deſcent, 
they ſeem to belong. 
$. 18. Fourthly, The real eſſences of Our nominal 
thoſe things, which we diſtinguiſh into ſpe- eſſences of 
cies, and as ſo diſtinguiſhed we name, ought ne 
to be known; i. e. we ought to have ideas collections of 
of them. But fince we are ignorant in properties. 
theſe four points, the ſuppoſed real eſſences 
of things ſtand us not in ſtead for the diſtinguiſhing 
ſubſtances into ſpecics. : 
$. 19. Fifthly, The only imaginable help in this 
caſe would be, that having framed perfect complex 
ideas of the properties of things, flowing from their 
different real eſſences, we ſhould thereby diſtinguiſh 
them into ſpecies. Bur neither can this be done; for 
being ignorant of the real effence itſelf, it is impoſſible 
to know all thoſe properties that flow from it, and are 
ſo annexed to it, that any one of them being away, we 
may certainly conclude, that that eſſence is not there, 
and fo the thing is not of that ſpecies. We can never 
know what is the preciſe number of properties d b 
ing on the real effence of gold, any one of which fail- 1 
ing, the real effence of gold, and conſequently gold, .—_ 
would not be there, unleſs we knew the real eflence of 
gold itſelf, and by that determined that ſpecies. By 43 
the word gold here, I muſt be underſtood to defign a 4 
particular piece of matter; v. g. the laſt guinea that 1 
was coined. For if it ſhould ſtand here in its ordinary i 
ſignification for that complex idea, which I or any one . 
elſe calls gold; i. e. for the nominal eſſence of gold, it 1 
OM” A 113 would 
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would be jargon: fo hard is it to ſhow the various 
meaning and imperfection of words, when we have no- 
thing elſe but words to do it by. 

F. 20. By all which it is clear, that our diſtinguiſh- 
ing ſubſtances into ſpecies by names, 1s not at all 
founded on their real eſſences; nor can we pretend to 
range and determine them exactly into ſpecies, accord- 
ing to internal eſſential differences. 

But ſuch a F. 21. But fince, as has been remarked, 
collection as we have need of general words, though we 
fands or. know not the real effences of things; all we 
can do is to collect fuch a number of ſimple 
ideas, as by examination we find tobe united together in 
things exiſting, and thereof to make one complex idea. 
Which though it be not the real eſſence of any ſubſtance 
that exiſts, is yet the ſpecific effence, to which our 
name belongs, and is convertible with it ; by which we 
may at leaſt try the truth of theſe nominal effences. 
For example, there be that fay, that the eſſence of body 
is extenſion : if it be ſo, we can never miſtake in put- 
ting the eſſence of any thing for the thing itſelf. Let 
us then in diſcourſe put extenſion for body; and when 
we would fay that body moves, let us fay that exten- 
ſion moves, and fce how ill it will look. He that 
ſhould ſay that one extenſion by impulſe moves another 
extenſion, would, by the bare expreſſion, ſufficiently 
ſhow the abſurdity of ſuch a notion. The eſſence of 
any thing, in reſpect of us, is the whole complex idea, 
comprehended and marked by that name; and in ſub- 
ſtances, beſides the ſeveral diſtinct fimple ideas that 
make them up, the confuſed one of ſubſtance, or of 
an unknown ſupport and cauſe cf their union, is al- 
ways a part: and therefore the eſſence of body is not 
bare extenſion, but an extended ſolid thing: and ſo to 
ſay an extended ſolid thing moves, or impels another, 
is all one, and as intelligible as to fay, body moves or 
impels. Likewiſe to fay, that a rational animal is 
capable of converfation, is all one as to ſay a man, 
But no one will fay, that rationality is capable of 
converſation, becauſe it makes not the whole effence 
to which we give the name man. 
| §. 22. 
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C. 22. There are creatures in the world Our abſtract 
that have ſhapes like ours, but are hairy, ideas are to 
and mow language and reaſon. There are »* the mea- 
naturals amongſt us that have perfectly our ies: infance 
ſhape, but want reaſon, and — of them A that of 
language too. There are creatures, as it is man. 
ſaid ( fit fides penes authorem,“ but there appears no 
contradiction that there ſhould be ſuch) that, with 
la and reaſon, and a ſhape in other things agree- 
ing with ours, have hairy tails; others where the 
males have no beards, and others where the females 
have. If it be aſked, whether theſe be all men or no, 
all of human ſpecies? It is plain, the queſtion refers 
only to the nominal effence : for thoſe of them to whom 
the definition of the word man, or the complex idea 
fignified by that name, agrees, are men, and the other 
not. But if the inquiry be made concerning the ſup- 
poſed real eſſence, and whether the internal conſtitu- 
tion and frame of theſe ſeveral creatures be ſpecifically 
different, it is wholly impoſſible for us to anſwer, no 
part of that going into our ſpecific idea; only we have 
reaſon to think, that where the faculties or outward 
frame ſo much differs, the internal conſtitution is not 
exactly the fame. But what difference in the internal 
real conſtitution makes a ſpecific difference, it is in 
vain to inquire; whilſt our meaſures of ſpecies be, as 
they are, only our abſtract ideas, which we know; 
and not that internal conſtitution, which makes no part 


of them. Shall the difference of hair only on the ſkin, 


be a mark of a different internal ſpecific conſtitution 
between a changeling and a drill, when they agree in 
ſhape, and want of reaſon and ſpeech? And ſhall not 
the want of reaſon and ſpeech e a ſign to us of dif- 
ferent real conſtitutions and fpecies between a change- 
ling and a reaſonable man? And ſo of the reſt, if we 
pretend that diſtinction of ſpecies or forts is fixedly 
eſtabliſhed by the real frame and ſecret conſtitutions of 
things. 
* Nor let any one ſay, that the power 5 — 28. 
of propagation in animals by the mixture be geber. 
af male and female, and in plants by feeds, gion. 
114 keeps 
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keeps the ſuppoſed real ſpecies diftint and entire. 
For granting this to be true, it would help us in the 
diſtinction of the ſpecies of things no farther than the 
tribes of animals and vegetables. What muſt we do 
for the reſt ? But in thoſe too it is not ſufficient : for 
if hiſtory lye not, women have conceived by drills ; 
and what real ſpecies, by that meaſure, ſuch a produc- 
tion will be in nature, will be a new queſtion: and 
we have reaſon to think this is not impoſſible, fince 
mules and jumarts, the one from the mixture of an 
aſs and a mare, the other from the mixture of a bull 
arid a mare, are ſo frequent in the world. I once ſaw 
a creature that was the iffue of a cat and a rat, and 
had the plain marks of both about it; wherein nature 
appeared to have followed the pattern of neither fort 
alone, but to have jumbled them together. To which, 
he that ſhall add the monſtrous ions that are ſo 
frequently to be met with in nature, will find it hard, 
even in the race of animals, to determine by the pe- 
digree of what ſpecies every animal's iſſue is; and be 
at a loſs about the real effence, which he thinks cer- 
tainly conveyed by generation, and has alone a right 
to the ſpecific name. But farther, if the ſpecies of 


animals and plants are to be diſtinguiſhed only by 
gathered that produced the other, to know whether 

evident, that it is their own collections of 
and that their real internal ſtructures are not con- 
thought on by any, but thoſe who have in this one 
inſight into the real eſſences, nor trouble themſelves 


tion, muſt I go to the Indies to fee the fire and 

this be a tyger or that tea ? 
ſenſible qualities, that men make the eſ- 
fidered by the greateſt part of men, in the ſorting 
part of the world learned the language of the ſchools : 
about ſubſtantial forms, but are content with knowing 


j 


f 9 and the plant from which the ſeed was 
Not by TY $. 24. Upon the whole matter, it is 
ſences of their ſeveral ſorts of ſubſtances ; 

them. Much leſs were any ſubſtantial forms ever 
and yet thoſe ignorant men, who pretend not any 
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are often better acquainted with their differences, can 
more nicely diftinguiſh them from their uſes, and bet- 
ter know what they expect from each, than thoſe 
learned quick-fighted men, who look ſo deep into 
them, and talk fo confidently of ſomething more hid- 
den and effential. 

F. 25. But ſuppoſing that the real eſ- The ſpecific 
ſences of ſubſtances were diſcoverable by eſſences are 
thoſe that would ſeverely apply themſelves —_ the 
to that inquiry, yet. we could not reaſonably 
think, that the ranking of things under general names 
was regulated by thofe internal real conttitutions, or 
any thing elſe but their obvious appearances : fince 
languages, in all countries, have been eſtabliſhed long 
before ſciences. So that they have not been philoſo- 
phers, or logicians, or ſuch who have troubled them- 
ſelves about forms and effences, that have made the ge- 
neral names that are in uſe amongſt the ſeveral na- 
tions of men: but thoſe more or leſs comprehenſive 
terms have for the moſt part, in all languages, re- 
ceived their birth and ſignification from ignorant and 
illiterate people, who forted and denominated things 
by thoſe ſenſible qualities they found in them; there- 
by to ſignify them, when abſent, to others, whether 
they had an occaſion to mention a fort or a particular 
thing. ' 

* 26. Since then it is evident, that we Therefore 
ſort and name ſubſtances by their nominal, very various 
and not by their real effences; the next 1 
thing to be conſidered is, how and by 

whom theſe eſſences come to be made. As to the 
latter, it is evident they are made by the mind, and not 
by nature: for were they nature's workmanſhip, they 
could not be ſo various and different in feveral men, as 


experience tells us they are. For if we will examine it, 


we ſhall not find the nominal eſſence of any one ſpecies 
of ſubſtances in all men the ſame; no not of that, 
which of all others we are the moſt intimately ac- 
quainted with. It could not poſſibly be, that the ab- 
ſtract idea to which the name man is given, ſhould be 
different in ſeveral men, if it were of nature's — 


— . — 
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and that to one it ſhould be animal rationale,” and 
to another, animal implume bipes latis unguibus.” 
He that annexes the name man to a complex idea made 
up of ſenſe and f} s motion, joined to a body 
of ſuch a ſhape, has thereby one eſſence of the ſpecies 
man ; and he that, upon farther examination, adds 
rationality, has another effence of the ſpecies he calls 
man : by which means, the fame individual will be a 
true man to the one, which is not fo to the other. I 
think, there is ſcarce any one will allow this upright 
figure, ſo well known, to be the eſſential difference of 
the ſpecies man; and yet how far men determine of the 
forts of animals rather by their ſhape than deſcent, is 
very viſible: fince it has been more than once debated, 
whether ſeveral human fœtuſes ſhould be preſerved or 
received to baptiſm or no, only becauſe of the difference 
of their outward ration from the ordi make 
of children, without knowing whether they were not 
as capable of reaſon, as infants caſt in another mould: 
ſome whercof, though of an approved ſhape, are never 
capable of as much appearance of reafon all their lives, 
as is to be found in an ape, or an elephant, and never 


ive any ſigns of being acted by a rational ſoul. 
Whereby it is evident, that the outward figure, which 
only was found wanting, and not the faculry of reafon, 
which no-body could know would be wanting in its 
due ſeaſon, was made eſſential to the human ſpecies. 
The learned divine and lawyer muſt, on ſuch occaſions, 
renounce his ſacred definition of animal rationale,“ 
and ſubſtitute ſome other eſſence of the human ſpecies. 
Monſieur Menage furniſhes us with an example worth 
the taking notice of on this occaſion: ** When the 
© abbot of St. Martin (ſays he) was born, he had fo 
« little of the figure of a man, that it beſpake him 
% rather a monſter. It was for ſome time under deli- 
« beration, whether he fhould be baptized or no. 
„% However, he was baptized and declared a man pro- 
« yvifionally [till time ſhould ſhow what he would 


% prove. ] Nature had moulded him fo untowardly, 
s that he was called all his life the Abbot Malotru, 
* 1. e. ill-ſhaped. He was of Caen. Menagiana, wh” 

| 18 
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This child, we ſee, was very near being excluded out 
of the ſpecies of man, barely by his ſhape. He 
eſcaped very narrowly as he was, and it is certain a 
figure a little more oddly turned had caſt him, and he 
had been executed as a thing not to be allowed to paſs 
for a man. And yet there can be no reaſon given, 
why if the lineaments of his face had been a little 
altered, a rational foul could not have been lodged in 
him; why a viſage ſomewhat longer, or a noſe flatter, 
or a wider mouth, could not have conſiſted, as well 
as the reſt of his ill figure, with ſuch a foul, ſuch 
rts, as made him, disfigured as he was, capable to 
a dignitary in the church. . 

$. 27. Wherein then, would I gladly know, conſiſt 
the preciſe and unmoveable boundaries of that ſpe- 
cies? It is plain, if we examine, there is no fuch thing 
made by nature, and eſtabliſhed by her amongſt men. 
The _ eſſence of that, or any other fort of ſubſtances, i it 
is evident we know not; and therefore are ſo undeter- 
mined in our nominal effences, which we make our- 
ſelves, that if ſeveral men were to be aſked concerning 
ſome oddly-ſhaped foetus, as ſoon as born, whether it 
were a man or no, it is paſt doubt, one ſhould meer 
with different anſwers. ich could not ha „ if 
the nominal effences, whereby we limit and diſtinguiſh 
the ſpecies of ſubſtances, were not made by man, with 
ſome liberty ; but were exactly copied from preciſe 
boundaries ſet by nature, whereby it diſtinguiſhed all 
ſubſtances into certain ſpecies. Who would undertake 
to reſolve, what ſpecies that monſter was of, which is 
mentioned by Licetus, lib. 1. c. 3. with a man's head 
and hog's body ? Or thoſe other, which to the bodies 
of men had the heads of beaſts, as dogs, horſes, &c. 
If any of theſe creatures had lived, and could have 
ſpoke, it would have increaſed the difficulty. Had 
the upper part, to the middle, been of human ſhape, 
and all below ſwine ; had it been murder to deſtroy it? 
Or muſt the biſhop have been confulted, whether it 
were man enough to be admitted to the font or no? as, 
I have been told, it ha d in France ſome years 


ſince, in ſomewhat a like caſe. So uncertain are the 


boundaries 
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boundaries of ſpecies of animals to us, who have no 
other meaſures than the complex ideas of our own col. 
lecting: and fo far are we from certainly knowing what 
2 man is; though, perhaps it will be judged great i 

rance to make any doubt about it. And yer, I think, 1 
may fay, that the certain boundaries of that ſpecies are 
ſo far from being determined, and the preciſe number 
of ſimple ideas, which make the nominal effence, ſo 
far from bcing fettled and perfectly known, that very 
material doubts may ſtill ariſe about it. And I ima- 
gine, none of the definitions of the word man, which 
we yet have, nor deſcriptions of that fort of animal, 
are fo perfect and exact, as to fatisfy a conſiderate in- 
ifitive perfon ; much leſs to obtain a general con- 
ent, and to be that which mcn would every-where 
Rick by, in the decifion of cates, and determining of 
life and death, baptiſm or no baptiſm, in productions 
that might happen. | 
Art not fo 5. 28. But t 


hough theſe nominal eſſences of 
erbirrary as ſubſtances are made by the mind, they are 
mixed not yet made ſo arbitrarily as thoſe of mixed 
— modes. To the making of any nominal 
eſſence, it is neceſſary, Firſt, that the ideas whereof it 
conſiſts have ſuch an union as to make but one idea, 
how com ſoever. Secondly, that the particular 
idea fo united be exactly the ſame, neither more nor 
leſs. For if two abſtract complex ideas differ either in 
number or ſorts of their component parts, they make 
two different, and not one and the fame eſſence. In 
the firſt of theſe, the mind, in making its complex 
ideas of ſubſtances, only follows nature; and puts none 
together, which arc not ſuppoſed to have an union in 
nature. No- body joins the voice of a ſheep, with the 
of a horſe; nor the colour of lead, with the 
weight and fixedneſs of gold ; to be the complex ideas 
of any real ſubſtances : unleſs he has a mind to fill his 
head with chimeras, and his diſcourſe with unintelli- 
gible words. Men obſerving certain qualities always 
joined and exiſting together, therein copied nature; 
and of ideas ſo united, made their complex ones of 
ſubſtances. For though men may make what 2 
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ideas they pleaſe, and give what names to them 
will; yet if they will be underſtood, when they ſpcak 
of things really exiſting, they muſt in ſome degree con- 
form their ideas to the things they weuld ſpeak of: or 
elſe men's language will be like that of Babel; and 
every man's words being intelligible only to hiniſcif, 
would no longer ferve to converiation, and the ora. 
nary affairs of life, if the ideas they ſtand for be net 
ſome way anſwering the common appearances and 
eement of ſubſtances, as they realiy exit. 

$. 29. Secondly, though the mind of man, * 
in making its complex ideas of fubſtances, — 
never puts any together that do not really or 
are not ſuppoſed to co-exiſt; and fo it truly borrows 
that union from nature: yet the number it combines 
nds upon the various care, induſtry, or fancy of 
him that makes it. Men generally content themſelves 
with ſome few ſenſible obvious qualities; and often, if 
not always, leave out others as material, and as firmly 
united, as thoſe that they take. Of ſenſible ſubſtances 
there are two forts; one of organized bodics, which 
are propagatcd by feed ; and in theſe, the ſhape is tizr, 
which to us is the leading quality and moſt character; i 
tical part that determines the ſpecies. Ana thercet2re 
in vegetables and animals, an extended ſolid tabliznue 
of fuch a certain figure uſually ferves the turn, Hor 
however ſome men ſeem to prize their definition of 
ce animal rationale,“ yet ſhould there a creature e 
found, that had ianguage and reaſon, but partook t 
of the uſual ſhape oi a man, I believe it would harely 
for a man, how much ſocver it were © animal ;a- 
tionale.“ And if Balaam's aſs had, all his life, &.f- 
courted as rationally as he did once with his maſter, I 
doubt yet whether any one would have thought him 
worthy the name man, or allowed him to be of the 
fame ſpecies with himſelf. As in vegetables and ani- 
mals it is the ſhape, ſo in moſt other bodies, not pro- 
by ſeed, it is the colour we moſt fix on, and 
are moſt led by. Thus where ue find the colour of 
gold, we arc apt to imagine all the other qualities, 
| com- 
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com in our com idea, to be there alſo: 
and we commonly take theſe two obvious qualities, viz. 
and colour, for fo umptive ideas of ſeveral 
ſpecies, that in a good pi we readily ſay this is a 
hon, and that a roſe; this is a gold, and that a filver 
et, only by the different figures and colours repre- 
pencil. 


— and inaccurate ways of talking and think - 
— ing ; yet men are far from having 

on the preciſe number of fimple ideas, or qua- 
lities, belonging to any fort of things, ſignified by its 
name. Nor is it a wonder, fince it requires much 
time, pains, and ſkill, ſtrict inquiry, and exami- 
nation, to find out what and how many t ſimple 
ideas are, which are conſtantly and inſe united 
in nature, and are always to be found together in the 
fame ſubjet. Moſt men wanting either time, inclina- 
tion, or induſtry for this, even to ſome tolerable 
degree, content themfelves with ſome few obvious and 
outward appearances of things, thereby readily to dif- 
tinguiſh and ſort them for the common affairs of life : 
and fo, without farther examination, give them names, 
or take up the names already in uſe. Which, though 
in common converſation they paſs well enough for the 
figns of ſome few obvious qualities co-exifting, are yet 
far enough from comprehending, in a ſettled fignifica- 
tion, a preciſe number of ſimple ideas; much leſs all 
thoſe which are united in nature. He that ſhall con- 
fider, after ſo much ftir about genus and ſpecies, and 
ſuch a deal of talk of ſpecific differences, how few 
words we have yet ſettled definitions of; may with 
reaſon imagine that thoſe forms, which there hath been 
ſo much noiſe made about, are only chimeras, which 
give us no light into the ſpecific natures of things. And 
he that ſhall conſider, how far the names of ſubſtances 
are from having ſignifications, wherein all' who uſe 
them do agree, will have reaſon to conclude, that 
though the nominal eſſences of ſubſtances are 1 J 

| c 
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poſed to be copied from nature, yet they 
moſt of them, very imperſect. Since the compoſition 
of thoſe com 14 in ſeveral men, very diffe- 
rent : and that theſe boundaries of ſpecies 
are as men, and not as nature makes them, if at leaſt 
there are in nature any ſuch bounds. It is 
true, that many particular ſubſtances are ſo made by 
nature, that they have and likeneſs one with 
another, and ſo afford a foundation of being ranked 
into forts. But the forting of things by us, or the 
making of determinate ſpecies, being in to 
and comprehending them under terms; I can- 
not ſee how it can be y faid, that nature ſets the 
boundaries of the ſpecies of 5 or if it be ſo, our 
boundaries of ſpecies are not exactly conſormable to 
thoſe in nature. For we having 4 general names 
for preſent uſe, ſtay not for a perfect diſcovery of all 
thoſe qualities which would beſt ſhow us their moſt 
material differences and agreements ; but we ourſelves 
divide them, by certain obvious appearances, into ſpe- 
cies, that we may the eaſier under names com- 
municate our t ts about them. For having no 
other knowledge of any ſubſtance, but of the fimple 
ideas that are united in it; and obſerving ſeveral par- 
ticular things to agree with others in ſeveral of thoſe 
fiwple ideas; we make that collection our ſpecific 
idea, and give it a general name; that in recording our 
thoughts, and in our diſcourſe with others, we may in 
one ſhort word deſign all the individuals that in 
that complex idea, without enumerating the fimple 
ideas that make it up; and fo not waſte our time and 
breath in tedious deſcriptions: which we fee they are 
fain to do, who would diſcourſe of any new fort of 
things they have not yet a name for. 

31. But however theſe ſpecies of ſub- 
ſtances paſs well enough in ordinary con- 
verſation, it is plain that this complex idea, 
wherein they obſerve ſeveral individuals to 
agree, is by different men made very dif- 
ferently : by ſome more, and others lefs accurately. 
In ſome, this complex idea contains a greater, * 

ot 


* 


1 
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others a ſmaller number of qualities; and fo is appa- 
rently ſuch as the mind makes it. The yellow ſhining 
colour makes gold to children; others add weight, 
mallcableneſs, and fufibility ; and others yet other 
qualities, which they find joined with that yellow co- 
lour, as conſtantly as its weight and fuſibility : for in 
all theſe and the like qualities, one has as good a right 
to be put into the x idea of that fubſtance 


hey are all joined, as another. And there- 
fore different men leaving 


$. 32. If the number of fimple ideas, 
that make the nominal effence of the loweſt 
ſpecies, or firſt ſorting of individuals, de- 
pends on the mind of man variouſly collect- 
ing them, it is much more evident that 
are. they do ſo, in the more comprehenſive 
claſſes, which by the maſters of logic are called genecza. 
Theſe are complex ideas deſignedly imperfeft : and it 
is vilible at firſt fight, that feveral of thoſe qualities 
that are to be found in the things themſelves, are pur- 
poſely left out of generical ideas. For as the mind, 
to make general ideas comprehending ſeveral icu- 
lars, Icaves out thoſe of time, and place, and ſuch 
other, that mike thern incommunicable to more than 
one individual ; fo to make other yet more general 
ideas, that may comprehend different forts, it leaves 
out thoſe qualities that diſtinguiſh them, and puts into 
its new collection only fuch ideas as are common to 
ſeveral forts. The fame convenience that made men 
expreſs ſeveral parcels of yellow matter coming from 
Guinca and Peru under one name, ſets them alſo upon 
making of one name that may comprehend both gold 
and filver, and ſome other bodies of different forts. 
This is done by leaving out thoſe qualities, which are 
peculiar to each fort ; and ining a c idea 
made up of thoſe that are common to them all; to 
which the name metal being annexed, there is a genus 
AY _ conſtituted; 
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conſtituted ; the eſſence whereof being that 
idea, yy ey, only malleableneſs and fuſibility, with 
certain of weight and fixedneſs, wherein fome 


28 
r 
other forts com 
Whereby it is plain, that a. X 
patteſys fer thew by vareve, when they makes | 
ideas of ſubſtances ; ' mallcablencfs and forty 


Hir 
their abſtract — „ framing 
A ſtore of general and variou 
ve names. So that in this whole 


of grners and ſpecies, the genus, or more com 


prehen- 
ſive, is but a conception of what is in the ſpe- 
cies, and the ſpecies but a partial idea of what is to be 
found 'in each individual. If therefore any one will 
think, that a man, and a horſe, and an animal, and a 
plant, &c. are diſtinguiſhed by real eſſences made 
nature, he muſt think nature to be very liberal of 
real eſſences, making one for body, another for an ani- 
mal, and another for a horſe ; and all theſe eſſences libe- 
rally beſtowed upon Bucephalus. But if we would 
rightly confider what is done, in all theſe genera and 
ſpecies, or ſorts, we ſhould find, that there is no new 
thing made, but only more or lefs c ve 
whereby we may be enabled to expreſs, in a few fylla- 
bles, ru nan Rn 
, which we 


in more or lefs conceptions 

framed to that purpoſe. In all which we may obſerve, 
that the more term is always the name of a leſs 
complex idea ; and that each genus is but a 


rr under it. 
ideas be thought to 
in reſpect of a certain 
K k bliſhed 
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the fignification of our words, when we diſcourſe with 


— Were I to talk with any one of a 
— fort of birds I lately ſaw in St. James's 
Park, about three or four feet high, with a 
covering of fomething between feathers and hair, of a 
dark brown colour, without wings, but in the place 
thereof two or three little branches coming down like 
ſprigs of Spaniſh broom, long great legs, with feet 
'only of three claws, and without a tail ; I muſt make 
this deſcription of it, and ſo may make others under- 
ſtand me: butywhen I am told that the name of it is 
eaſſuaris, I may then uſe that word to ſtand in diſ- 
courſe for all my complex idea mentioned in that de- 
ſcription : though by that word, which is now become 
a ſpecific name, I know no more of the real eſſence or 
conſtitution of that ſort of animals than I did before ; 


and knew probably as much of the nature of that ſpe- 
cies 
8 | 
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ſhock and a hound are not as diſtinct ſ 
ferent eſſence of an elephant and ER! 
and 
og 


have of the different eſſence of a 


and and elephant. We have no other iden of 
ae chem one from ger. e 
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under it, they are not eſſentially nor ſpecifically diffe- 
rent. But if any one will make minuter diviſions from 
differences that he knows in the internal frame of 
watches, and to ſuch iſe complex ideas give names 
that ſhall prevail; they will then. be new ſpecies to 
them who have thoſe ideas with names to them, and 
thoſe differences, diftinguiſh watches into theſe 


$02 


can, by 
ſeveral forts, and then watch will be a generical name. 


Bur yet they would be no diſtinct ſpecies to men igno- 
rant of clock-work and the inward contrivances of 
watches, who had no other idea but the outward ſhape 
and bulk, with the marking of the hours by the hand. 
For to them all thoſe other names would be but ſyno- 
nymors terms for the fame idea, and ſigniſy no more, 
nor no other thing but g watch. Juſt thus, I think, 
it is in natural things. No-body will doubt that the 
heels or ſprings (if I may fo fay) within, are different 
in a rational man and a changeling, no more than that 
there is a difference in the frame between a drill and a 
ling. But whether one, or both the differences 
IDS En to be known to us, 
by their agreement or diſagreement with the complex 
idea that the name man ſtands for : for by that alone 
can it be determined, whether one, or both, or neither 
of thoſe be a man or no. 

of ax FS. 40. From what has been before ſaid, 
things we may ſee the reaſon why, in the ſpecies 
— of artificial things, there is generally leſs 
than paturel. conſuſion and uncertainty, than in natural. 
Becauſe an artificial thing being a production of man, 
which the artificer defigned, and — well knows 
the idea of, the name of it is ſuppoſed to ſtand for no 
other idea, nor to import any other eſſence than what 
is certainly to be known, and eaſy enough to be appre- 
hended. For the ies or efſene of the everal ſors of 
artificial things confifting, for the moſt 
ſomes orien depending thereon, wh 
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an affirmation of fomething real, yet it is a truth 
fail us in its particular application, and ſo 
uſe nor certainty. For let it be ever 
all gold, 1. e. all that has the real eſ- 
ſence „is fixed, what ſerves this for, whilſt 
not in this ſenſe what is or is not gold? | 
i know not the real effence of gold, it is 
impoſſible we ſhould know what parcel of matter has 
that eſſence, and ſo whether it be true go 
51. To conclude: what liberty 


£ 
= 


5 * 


own thoughts, the ſame have all men ever ſince had. 
the ſame neceſſity of conforming his ideas of 
ſubſtances to things without him, as to archetypes 
made by nature, that Adam was under, if he would 
not wilfully impoſe upon himſelf; the fame are all 
men ever fince under too. The fame liberty alſo that 
Adam had of affixing any new name to any idea, the 
ſame has any one till (efpecially the beginners of lan- 
guages, if we can imagine any ſuch) but only with this 
ference, that in places where men in foci have 

already eſtabliſhed a language amongſt them, the ſigni- 
_ fications of words are very warily and ſparingly to be 
altered: becauſe men being furniſhed already with 
names for their ideas, and common uſe having appro- 
priated known names to certain ideas, an affected miſ- 
application of them cannot but be very ridiculous. 
He that hath new notions, will, venture 
ſometimes on the coining of new terms to expreſs 
them; but men think it a boldnefs, and it is uncertain 
whether common uſe will ever make them paſs for 
current. But in communication with others, it is ne- 
ceſſary, 
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